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CHAPTER I 


MR. THADDEUS DRYBECK, stepping from the neat grav^ 
drive^ leading from his house or# to the road, foxind ms 
further progress challenged, and, indeed, impeded, by the 
su^lden onrush of several Pekinese dogs, who bounced and 
barked asthmatically about his feet. Repressing a desire to 
sweep fi^em from his path with the tennis'racquet he was 
carrying, he used this instead to guard his ankles, for one of 
Mra. Midgeholme’s Pekes was kndivn to bite. 

“Shoo!” said Mr. Drybeck testily. “Get away!” 

The Pekeg, maddened to frenzy by this form of address, 
bounced and barked more than ever; and one of them^ade 
a dart at Mr. Drybeck’s racquet. 

“Peekies, Peekies!” trilled a new voice, in loving reproach# 
“Naughty! Come to Mother at once! It’s onl^ their play, 
Mr. Drybeck.” 

Three of the Pekes, feeling thit the possibilities or me 
situation ha5 been ei^austed, abftidoned their prey; the 
fourth, standing four-square before Mr. Drybeck, continued 
to bark and growl at him until snatched up irjp the arms of 
her owner, who dealt her a fond Slap, and said; “Isn’t she 
a pet? This is Mother’s eldest little girl, aren’t yoil, my 
treasure? Now, say you’re sorry to poor Mr. Drybeck!” 

Mr. Drybeck, perceiving that the animal was being jthrust 
towards him, recoiled. 

“Oh, you’ve hurt her feelings!” said Mrs. Midgeholme, 
kissing the top of the Peke’s head. “Wouldn’t he shake 
hands with you, Ursula? Never mind!” 

The expression in Ursula’s indignantly bulging eye* 
appeared to be one of loathing rather than of hurt, but this 
reflection Mr.^Drybeck kept to himselfl merely saying w 
his precise way: “I fear I am not fond oT dogs.” 
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' sure you are realW^ said'Mrs. Midgeholme, unwilling 
to think ill of a fellow-creature,. Her eyes, which, from their * 
sli^t protruberance, bore a resemblance to those of /her 
logs, ran over him appraisingly. ‘‘I expect you’re off to the.- 
Haswells', she said sapieryly. You’re a great tenriis-player, 
aren’t you?” 

Mr. Drybeck disclaimed, but felt the description to be 
just. In his youth he ha,d spent his every summer holiday 
competing in tournaments, and to his frequent success the 
row of trophies upon the mantelshelf in his ''dining-room 
bore testimony. His style of play ^ was oldfashioned, like 
everything else about nim, but the young men who con- 
sidered him a dessicatcd exponent of pat-ball nevertheless 
found him a difficult adve%teary to beat. He w^as by profe.ssion 
a solicitor, the last surviving member of a firm long-estab- 
lished in the neighbouring towm of Bellingham. He had 
nevei married, was extremely precise in all his ways, and 
disliked nearly every form of modern progress: a circum- 
*stance which possibly accounted for the sadly diminishing 
nunjbers his clients. The older members of the community 
amongst w^hich he had lived all his life remained faithful to 
him, but the younger m.^n seemed to prefer the methods 
employed by his rival anil bate noire, Mr. Sampson Warrenby, 
an 6pstart of ro more than fifteen years standing in the 
district. Sanmson Warren by ’s rapidly expanding buMness, 
at first a smalithom in Mr. Drybeck’s flesh, was fast assuming 
the ffi'oportions of a menace; and since the day, just after the 
War ended, when he had had the bad taste to move his 
private residence from Bellingham to the hitherto select 
village of Thornden, it had become impossible for the 
indignant Mr. Drybeck to continue to be socially unaware 
of his existence. He had bought a house in the lane which 
debouched on to the main Bellingham road at a point almost 
opposite Mr. Drybeck’s small but ancestral home. 

“Alas, my tennis days are over!” proclaimed Mrs, Midge- 
holme. “But you’ll meet my Lion.” ^ 

Mr. Drybeck wa5 unalarmed. Major Midgeholme^ who 
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had been given the name cf Lioi|el by optimistic pareiHs, 
was a shy man of retiring hjjbits, qpite cast into the shade by 
hi^kindhearted but somewHat overpowering wife. 

“ril walk with you as far a» the corner/^ pursued 
Midgehc^lme, tucking Ursula undpr her arm, “Unless you 
mean to go by Vay of the lane?*’ 

The lane, which served the little house rented by Miss 
Patterdale, at the comer, and, farjher down and facing the 
comAon, Mr. Warrenby’s residence, led, by way of a stile, 
to the footpath which flanked the Haswells* large garden, 
and ran on beside the* Squire’s eastern plantations to join 
the northern and secondary road to*Bellingham. TJiere was 
a gate at' the bottom of the Haswclls’ garden, but although 
this^ would certainly have been M% Drybeck’s shortest route 
he would have thought it very improper to have presented 
himself at the house by way of a private back-gate. So he 
politely felfinto step beside Mrs. Midgeholme, and accom- 
panied her down the road to where the main village street 
intersected it. Since the Pokes had to be continually admon- 
, ished, conversation was of a desultory nature. Miv Drybeck, 
wincing at his companion’s frequent shrieks to Umbrelki, 
Umberto, and Uppish, was forc^ to remind himself, not 
for the first fime, that Flora MidgclK)lme was a goodnatured 
and a, plucky woman, who bore uncomplainingly the kard- 
ships*of a straitened income, eked it out by dispensing with 
the services of a maid and by breeding do^, and always 
presented to the w'orld the front of a woman well-satisfied 
with her lot. Only he did wish that she wouldn’t call her 
dogs such absurd names. 

But \his was unavoidable. Oi his retirement frcfm the 
army. Major Midgeholme had built a bungalow in Thomden, 
at the end of the village street, where the tarred road ended 
and a mere cart-track led across the fields to a small farm. 
Mrs. Midgeholme had conceived the pretty idea of calling 
the bungalow Ultima Thule; and when, in course of time, 
she began to breed Pekes Ultima had seemed to her the 
only jpossiblc patronymic to bcsiuw tijJon them. Ultima 
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Ulysses and Ultima Uny, the i^rogenitors of a long and 
lucrative line, received tlyir alliycrativc names in a moment 
of impulsive inspiration.' Ursma, Urban, and Urania 
fplFowed, and by that time ^ the custom of alliteration had 
been ‘established, and tl^ie supply of proper names ^was 
running out. Umberto, Uriah, and Ulrica exhausted it, and 
succeeding generations of pupj^ies received their names 
frbm the pages of a dictionary* ‘‘But, after all/’ said Mrs. 
Midgeholme, looking on rhe bright side, ‘‘they aic father 
quaint, aren’t they? And l^nready won two filsts and two 
seconds at Qlruft’s.” 

In the^ intervals of summoning Umberto, Uiibrclla, and 
Uppish out of other people’s gardens, Mrs. Miagcholme 
confided to her compar>i.on that although she had l^een 
invited to The Cedars to watch the tennis, and to take tea, 
she had been obliged to refuse. “For I don’t mind telling 
you, Mr. Drybeck, that 1 doubt if I could trust myself.” 

“Dear me!” said Mr. Drybeck, startled. 

“Not,’’ said Kirs. Midgeholme, her eye Jdndling, “if I 
am expected to speak to Mr. Warrenby. And if he’s there, 
which of course he will be, nothing would stop me giving 
him a piece of m^ mind! (So I’m not going.” 

“I am exccocuigly soory\ I was unaware that there vt'as 
any’'-H-ah — estrangement between you and Warrenby./ 

“No, well, it only happened yesterday. Not but v.hat 1 
never have liked the mau, and between you and me and the 
gatepost his beha\iour to Lion during the War, when Lion 
was nb'^olutely rwminig the Home Guard, jinished him for me! 
Rut that he could be cruel to dumb animals I did not suspect.” 

“Dear, dear!” said Mr. Drybeck. “One of your dc7gs?” 

“Ulysses!” said Kirs. Midgeholme. “L/ly’sscs/ I popped 
in to speak to \hat unfortunate niece of Mr. Warrenby ’s 
about the (Jonserv^ative Whist Drive, and took the dear old 
fellow with me. That brutal man kicked liim!” 

“Good gracious!” said Mr. Drybeck. “You don’t mean 
it?” 

“I do mean it. actually boasted of it! HaCi the effrontery 
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to tell me, when I demanded tojknow why my angel had 
yelped, and come limping-' into* the house, that he h^id 
kicked him off one of the flower-beds. I fairly exploded^* 

Mr. Drybeck could believe Tt. The mere recollection *o1f 
the outrage caused Mrs. Midgeholme’s ample bosom to 
swell, and her rather florid complexion to assume an alarm- 
ingly high colour. He made soothing noises. ^ 

**I^hould have said a great deal more than I did if I hadn't 
been sorry for poor little Mavis!’’ declared Mrs. Midge- 
holme. *^It wasn’t her fault; though, if you were to ask me, * 
I should say that she's a perfect fool not to put her foot 
down’ .blowever, if she likes to mal<e a doormat i5f herself 
it’s no concern of mine. But when it comes to ill-treating 
one of my Pcekies it’s a very different matter! Not one 
word will I speak to him until he’s apologized, and so I told 
liiin. And if I were to go to Tlie Cedars and find him there 
1 should tell him exactly what I think of him, which Would 
make things uncomfortable for Mrs. Haswell. So I’m not 
going.” She ga\e Ursula a hitch, tucking her more securely 
under her arm. and added: “What’s more, it will servo him 
right if Mavis runs oft with that Pole — not that I think she 
would, .md J hope very much she? won't do anything silly, 
because he hasn’t got any prospecfl that I know of, besides 
bcin^M foreigner. But there it is!” 

“Pole/” repeated Mr. Drvbeck blankly. 

“Oh, don't you know him? He'* works at Rebside’s, and 
lives in the end one of the row of cottages beyond *you,” 
said Mrs. Midgcholme. “At least, he lodges there. Old 
Mrs. Dockray,” she added, for his further enlijlitenr)ent. 

“I fancy I have not met the young man,” said Mr. Drybeck, 
in a tone that gave liitle indication of his wishing to do so. 

“Well, I daresay you wouldn't have. He Iiasn’t been here 
Jong, and though I believe he’s quite all right — I mean, his 
father is supposed to have had estates in Poland, and that 
sort of thing —one ne\ er knows \\ ith foivign<irs, does one? 
Actually, I me^ him at tlie Lindales', but^ of course, he isn’t 
gencially received. I don’t know how ^avis came to^ know 
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him, ^but Fm sure I donjt grudge her a little fun, for it’s 
npt much she gets. He’s Very attractive. So good-looking, 
and such lovely manners! Tm not surprised poor Mavis & a 
Lit smitten.” 

“Are you perhaps refe'lTing to a dark yoqth who rides a 
particularly noisy motor-bicycle?” enquired Mr. Drybeck, 
in repulsive accents. 

“Yes, that’s the one. 'Ladislas Zama-something-or-other: 
I never can get my tongue round it. There’s Lion! Look 
\vho’s coming, Peckics! Run and meet Father!” 

They had by this time reached the cross-road. To the 
left could be seen the unimpressive figure of Major Midge- 
holme, trying to preserve his white flannels from the excited 
advances of the Ultimas, %ho were barking and jumping at 
him; to the right the village street led, past the Church and 
the Vicarage, to the lane winding up to the front drive of The 
Cedars. Beyond tliis lane, the street continued, serving a 
few small shops and picturesque cottages, and Mr. Gavin 
Plenmcller’s Queen Anne house, which was^et hack from it 
in a walled garden. It then ran between hedges througli 
open country until it came to an end at the imposing, though 
sadly worn gate.*? of Old Fiace, the Squire’s home. 

Thornden could boak c^f no village green, or ancient 
stocks, but it contained, in addition to several ho UvSe.N^ built 
in more elegjjnt ages, vhirh any liouse-agent would have 
described as gentlemen s residences, a good many half- 
timbered cottages of hcuiest antiquity, and a Perpendicular 
Church with a Jacobean rood screen, photograplis of which 
had b^en reproduced in at least three books on Ecclesiastical 
Architecture. The \'icarage was of Victorian date, and had 
apparently beer] de^signed to accommodate a large family; 
l)ut besides Old Place, which had all the charm of a house 
built in the sixteenth century' and enlarged by succeeding 
generations, there was Gavin Plenmellcr’s rose-red gem in 
the High Street; Mr. Henryk Haswell’s solid Georgian man- 
sion at the end of Wood Lane; the rather, older but less 
important house inliabited by Sampson Warrenby, in Fox 
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Lane; and Mr. Drybeck's unpretentious but seemly residefite 
on the Trindale-Bellingham roadl The village, which in^ 
elided Old Place, with its wi4e domain, lay in the bro^ld 
half of the triangle of the roady connecting Bellingham wtb 
Trindale^ on the south, and Hawkshead, on the north, the 
narrow part of*the triangle being occupied by common-land, 
which was, in fact, intersected by the northern road. Miss 
Patterdale's old-world and extreryely inconvenient cotta|e 
face(J on to his; and also Mr. Warrenby’s Fox House. It 
was a graved common, with one or two pits, and a great < 
many gorse-bushes; and it provided the youth gf the village 
with football grounds and cricket pitches, and Mi^ Patter- 
dale with grazing for her two goats. 

Major Midgcholme, having repelled the Pekes, joined his 
helpmate and Mr. Drybeck, as they stood together at the 
corner of the street. He w'as a slight man of medium height, 
with grizzled hair, and a toothbrush moustache. Ijt was 
tacitly assumed, since he had been retired with the rank of 
Major, that his military career had been undistinguished, 
but wdien the Local Defence Volunteer orgaijisation haa 
been formed in the second year of the War he had surprised 
his neighbours by disclosing hitfeerto unsuspected talents. 
As the only military man in theglistrict W’ho was not of 
fight igg age it had fallen to him to raise and train the* first 
recruits. This he had done with conspicuous success, even 
inducing the tw^o most noted poachers in the tieighbourhood 
not only to join the force, but to present themselves 
occasionally at drill-parades. There was no doubt that he 
had been in his element, and had enjoyed the War very 
much. 'With the peace he had sunk back into the position 
of playing second fiddle to his wife, who, ironically enough, 
never cetised to regale her acquaintance With tales of his 
military efficiency, sage civil judgment, and general compe- 
tence to deal brilliantly with ary situation that might arise. 

She greeted him now v/ith bright affection. ''Well met, 
Lionl Just off to The Cedars? Give my love to Mrs. Haswell. 
Any news?'' ® 
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f'This question was uttped rather tensely. The Major, 
bestowing a nod and a sil'iall, perfunctory smile upon Mr. 
Drybeck, replied undramatically: ‘‘No, I don’t think so.’^ * 

, ‘•‘Thank God!” uttered l^rs. Midgeholme, supplying all 
that was lacking in her hu,sband’s tone. “I was of t>\o minds 
about leaving the house, for I thought she seemed the 
wee-est bit restless.” She directed a conspiratorial smile at 
Mr. Drybeck, and admitted him into the mystery, saying 
archly; “A Happy Event! My treasured Uilapoors^ first 
litter!” 

' Mr. Drybeck could think of nothing better to say tha'n: 
“Indeed!” and the Majo^r, whose consciousness of his wife’s 
absurdities impelled him to do what he could to justify 
them, said apologeticalk’: “Delicate little beggers, you 
know!” 

“No, Lion! Not delicate!” said Mrs. Midgeholme. “But 
with fi first litter one can’t be too careful. Ullapool will 
be looking for Mother to come and hold her paw. I must 
away! Play well, both of you! Come, Peel'ics! Come with 
Klother!” . ^ 

With these words, and a wave of one hand, she set oil 
down the street, leaving, the two men to proceed in the 
opposite direction, towjj^'ds Wood Lane. 

“Extraordinarilv intelligent, those Pekes,” said the Major, 
in a confidential tone. “Sporting, too. You wouldn’t ‘think 
it to look at^them, but. if you take them on the common 
they’re down every rabbit-hole.” 

Mr. Dr>^beck, scliooling his features to an expression of 
spurious interest, said: “Really?” and, tried una\'ailingly to 
think ‘of sometliiiig to add to this uncncouraging response, 
fortunately, they had reached the first of the shops, whkh 
cond')incd groceries with haberdashery and statiemerv, and 
also harboured the Post Office, and a diversion was created 
by the emergence from its portals of Miss Miriam Patterdale, 
vigorously affixing a stamp to a postcard. vShe accorded 
them a curtYiod, and thrust the card into the letter-box, 
saying cryptically:* “That’s to the laundry!’* We shall see 
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what excuse they can tliink up this time, I suppose yoarire 
going to the HaswellsV You’ll ind Abby there. Pm told 
slje plays quite a good game.” 

“Very creditable indeed,” » agreed Mr. Drybeck. • 
strong backhand, unusual in one q { her sex.” 

“Nonsense!^’ said Miss Patterdale, disposing of this with- 
out cdmpunction. “Time you stopped talking like an 
Edwardian, Thaddeus. No patience with it!” 

“f fear,” said Mr. Drybock, with a thin smile, “that I am 
quite an old fogy.” 

“Nothing to be prqud of in that,” said Miss Patterdale, 
correctly divining his attitude. • ^ 

Mr. Drybeck was silenced. He had known Miss Patterdale 
for a number of ears, but she bjid never lost her power to 
intimidate him. She was a weatherbeaten vspinster of angular 
♦vutline and sharp features. She invariably wore suits of 
severe cut, cropped her gray locks extremely short, and 
screwed a monocle into one eye. Rut this was misleading: 
her sight really was irregular. She was the elder daughter 
of the late Vicar of the parish, and upon his death, some 
ten years previously, she had removed from the \'icarage to 
the cottage at the corner of Fox^Lane, from which humble 
abode she ^;till exercised a ruthless but beneficent t>Tanny 
over^ the present incumbent’s parishioners. Since the 
Reverend Anthony Chbum’s wife was of a shy and a 
retiring nature, only too thankful to have* her responsi- 
bilities wrested from lier by a more forceful hand, not the 
smallest unpleasantness had ever arisen betw^een the ladie.^. 
Mrs. Cliburn was frequently hoard to say that she didn’t 
know* what any of them would do without Miriam; and 
Miss Patterdale, responding to this tribute, asserted in a very 
hanilsome spirit, that although Edith hadn’t an ounce of 
commonsense or moral courage she did her best, and always 
meant well. 

“Are wc to have the pleasure )f seeing you at Tlie Cedars, 
Miss Patterdale?” asked the Major, hreakflrg an uncom- 
fortable silente. 

• A 
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KNo, my dear man, yoii are not. I don’t play tennis — 
never did! — and if theret one thing I bar it’s watching 
cOUntry-house games. Besides, someone’s got to milk tjie 
gpafe.’’ 

“It’s* a curious thing,” «aid the Major, “but try las I will 
I can’t like goats’ milk. My wnfe occasionally*used it during 
the War-years, but I never acquired a liking for it.” 

•‘It would have been ^porc curious if you had. Filthy 
stuff!” said Miss Patterdale candidly, “The villagers tliink 
•it’s good for their children: that’s why I keep-tlie brutes. 
Oh, well! TJiere’s a lot of nonsense, talked about children 
nowadays ; the truth is that they thrive on any muck.” 

Upon which trenchant remark she favoured them with 
another of her curt no^, screwed her monocle more 
securely into place, and strode off down the street. 

“Remarkable woman, that,” observed the hdajor. 

“Yes, indeed,” responded Mr. Drybcck unenthusiastically. 

“Extraordinarily pretty girl, that niece of hers. Not a bit 
like her, is she?” 

“Her mojher — Fanny Patterdale that was— was always 
considered the better-looking of the sisters,” said Mr. 
Drybeck repressively. “Infancy you were not acquainted 
with her.” 

“N.:), before my time,” agreed the Major, realizing that 
he had been put in his place by the Second Oldest Inhabftant, 
and submittinrg to it. “I’m a comparative newcomer, of 
courser” 

“Hardly that, Midgcholme,” said Mr. Drvbeck, rewarding 
this humility as it deserved. “Compared to the Squire and 
me, and, I suppose 1 should add, Plenmeller, perhaps you 
m*ight be considered a newcomer. Rut the place has seen 
many changes ofdate years.” 

“And not all of them for the better,” said the Major. 
“Tempora mores, eh?” 

Mr. Drydseck winced slightly, and said in a pensive voice, 
as though to Rimself: “O tempora, O mores! Perhaps one 
would rather say tempora rnutantur.” 
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The Major, prevented by circ^^imstance from expresslhg 
any such preference, attempted no response. Mr. Drybeck 
sjftd: ‘‘One is tempted to finith the tag, but I do not^fieel 
that I fjr one have changed very much with the'tirpes. -it 
is sometimes difficult to repress ft wish that our little com- 
munity, had not altered so sadly. I find myself remembering 
the days when the Brotherlces owned The Cedars — not that 
I have anything to say in disparagement of the Haswells, very 
estimable people, I am sure, but not, it must be owned, quite 
like the Brotherlees.^’ ’ 

“Not at all, no,” said the Major, in all sincerity. “Well, 
for one thing, the Brotherlees never entertained, did they? 
I must say, I think the Haswells are a distinct aquisition to 
Thornden. Nice to see that fin^old house put into good 
order again, too. But if youVe thinking of the present owner 
of Fox House, why, there Fm with you! A verv poor 
exchange for the Churnsikes, Tve always held —and Fm not 
the only one of that opinion.^ 

Mr. Drybeck looked pleased, but only said, in a mild 
voice: “Rather a fish out of water, poor V7arreniTv/* 

“I cank think what induced him to mo\^c out of the town,’' 
said the Major. “I should ha\e sAd he was a good deal more 
in his element in the Melkinton Road than he'll ever be at 
Fox House. Not by any means a pukka sahib, as we* used 
to say in the good old day^^. Ah, well! It takes all sorts to 
make a world, I suppose.” 

Mr. I>rybcck agreed to this, but as though he foiftid it a 
regrettable thing; and the two gentlemen walked on in 
meditative silence. As they re.vched the corner of ^'ood 
Lane, Gavin rienm< iler came out of the gate set in the w^ll 
of Thornden House, and limped across the road towards 
them. He was a slight, dark young man. a little under thirty, 
with a quick, lively countenance, and a contraction in pne 
leg, which had been caused by his ha\ing suffered from 
hip-disease in his childhood. It had precluded him from 
taking any vefy active part in tlic War, and w'as held, by the 
charitable, to account for the frequefit acidity of his con- 
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vd^sation. He had inherited Thornden House, together with 
what remained, after excessive taxation, of a moderate 
fdi^une, from his half-brot?her rather more than a ydar 
Ip^feviQusIy, and was not felt fb be a newcomer to the district. 
He had been used to live in London, supplementing a small 
patrimony by writing detective stories; but he had visited 
Thornden at frequent interv'air, generally remaining under 
his brother’s roof until •the combination of his moyking 
tongue and Walter’s nerve-racked irritability resulted in an 
* inevitable quarrel — if a situation could be called a quan;el 
in which one man exploded with exasperation, and the other 
laughcd,«and shrugged his thin shoulders. Walter had taken 
an all-too active part in the War, and had emerged from it 
in a condition nearly rt’sembling a mental and physical 
wreck, his temper uncertain, and his strength no more than 
would allow him to pursue, in a spasmodic way, his old, 
passionate hobbies of entomology and bird-watching. After 
each nft with Gavin he had sworn never to have the voung 
waster in the house again; but when Ua\in, wholly impervi- 
ous to insulfe, once more arrived on his doorstep he in\ ariably 
admitted him, and even, f* »r several days, enjoyed his com- 
panionship, His indiffcreAt health made him disinclined to 
seek society, and when Ife died, and Gavin succeeded to his 
plac^, even persons of all-embracing charity, such as Mavi-, 
Warrenby, could scarcely regret the change. Gavin was not 
popular, for he took no trouble to conceal his conviction 
that Ifb was cleverer than his neighbours; but he was less 
disliked than his brother had been. 

The two elder men waited for him to come up witli tliem. 
“iDoniihg to The Cedars?” the Major asked. 

“Yes, do you think it odd of me? I expect I shall plav 
croquet. Mrs. flaswell is sure to ask me to: she has such 
a l^nd dispi'sition!” 

“A game of considerable skill,” remarked Mr. Drybcck. 
“It has gone ^ut of fashion of late years, hut in my young 
days it was very poptilar. 1 remember my^ grandmother 
telling me, however, that when it first came ii' it was frowned 
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on as being fast, and leading to flirtation. Amusing!^' 

‘‘I can’t flirt with Mrs. Hasweil: she regards me with a 
rtiotherly eye. Or with Mavij: her eyes glisten, and^^c 
knows I don’t mean the dreadAil things I say. Be^idfs, h^ 
uncle mfght take it to mean encouragement of himself, and 
that would nevt'r do. He would force his way into my house, 
and rrn resolved that it shall be the one threshold he can’t 
cross. My brother used to say tjiat to me, but he didn’t 
mean it. The likeness between us was only skin-deep, after 
all.” 

“Oh, yours won't toe the only one! saicU the Major, 
chuckling a little. “Eh, Drybeck?” * 

“No, you’re quite rni^takcn, Major. Warrenby will cross 
Mr. b^rybeck’s thicskold by a irmc. He will simulate a fit 
at his gate, or beg to be allowed to come into recover from 
an attack of giddiness, and Mr. Drybeck will be too polite 
to refuse lam. f hat’s the worst of ha\ing been born in the 
last ceuturv; you’re always being frustrated by your up- 
bringing.” . 

“I trust,” said Mr. Drybeck frostily, “that I,shouIJ not 
lefuse admittance to anyone in such need of assistance .as 
you indicate.” 

“You mean you trust you woil’t be at home when it 
happQps, because your fear ^)f appearing to the rest of tis to 
be callous might pro\e stiongcr than your da inclination to 
lender the least assistance to W'arrenbv.” 

“Really, PlenmeJlcT, tliat holders on the offensive!^’ pro- 
tested the Maj<>r, peicei\ing that Mr. Drybeck had taken 
umbrage at it. 

“Not at all. It was merely the truth. You aren’t suggesting, 
are you, that Mr. beck lived for long enough in the last 
century to tlunk the truth something too* indecent to be 
ackiK)wlt‘dged? That seems to me x'cry oflensh e.” 

The Major was nonplussed by thi<, aud could think of 
nothing to say. klr. Drybeck g.0 e a laugh that indicated 
annoyance rather than amusement, and saici: “You will 
forgive me, Plenineller, if I say that the^truth in this instance 
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is that Warrenby^s presence in our midst does not — though 
I think it hardly adds to t^ie amenities of Thomden — occupy 
mV^mind as it seems to occupy yours. I am sorry to be 
qbliged to tamper with die dramatic picture you have 
painted, but honesty compels me to say that my feeling in 
the matter is one of indifference.** 

The Major turned his eyes apprehensu'ely towards Gavin, 
fearing that it could sca^rcely have escaped his acute^ per- 
ception that Mr. Drybeck*s loathing of his professional 
rival and social neighbour was fast approaching- the propor- 
tions of monomania. Put Gavin only said, v'itli a flicker of 
his unkind smile: “Oh, I do so much admire that attitude! 
I should adopt it myself, if I thought I could carry it off. 
I couldn’t, of course; yoi would have to be a Victorian for 
that.” 

“Now, now, that’s enough about Victorians!” interposed 
the Major. “Next, you’ll be calling me a Victorian!” 

“No, you have never laid claim to the distinction.” 

“I am not ashamed of it.” stated Mr. DryUeck. 

“How sliould you be? The Squire isn’t. By what means, 
do you suppose, did Warrenby obtain a foothold in Old 
Place? The Ainstables do receive him, you know. I find 
that so surprising: I’m ure they wouldn’t recehe me if 1 
wertn’t a rienmcller. Do you think Sampson Warrenby 
employed devilish wiles to induce the Squire to include him 
on his visiting list, or are we all equal, seen from the Olym- 
pian heights of Old Place? What a corruscating suspicion! 
I can hardly bear it.” 

The Major could only be thankful that they had by this 
time reached the front gates of The Cedars. 
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CHAPTER II 


MR. pfENRY HASWELL, who had bought The Cedars 
fronj Sir James Brotherlee, was one of the more affluent 
members of the county. His grandfather had founded a 
small estate agent’s business in Bellingham, which had’ 
succeeded well enough to enable him to sendiiis heir to’ a 
minor public school. Not haviitg himself enjoyed the 
advantages of such an education, he regaided them with a 
reverence soon justified by the# rapid expansion of the 
business under the management of his son. William Haswell 
made the firm important, and himself a force to be reckoned 
with in civic affairs; penetrated into society which his father 
did not doubt was out of his own reach; contracted an 
advantageous marriage; and presently sent his own son to 
Winchester, and to New College. Sticklers who looked 
askance at William accepted Henry as a matter of course. He 
knew the right people, wore the fight clothes, and held the 
right beliefs; and, since he was an ftnaffected person, he did 
not pretend to despise the prosperous business which had 
made it possible for him to acquire all these advantages. He 
threw a large part of his energy into the task •of expanding 
it still further, but always found time to promote charitable 
schemes, sit on the board of the local hospital, and hunt at 
least once a week. He sent his only son to Winchester and 
Oxford, not because he hoped for his social advancement 
but because it was the natural thing to do; and although he 
would not have opposed any desire on Charles’s part to 
abandon estate agency for one of the more exalted ppo- 
fessions he w^ould have felt a good deal oi seciet disappoint- 
ment had Charles not wished to 'ucceed him. But Charles, 
born into an of dwindling capitals and vanishing social 
distinctions, never expressed any suchtlesire: he knew him- 
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seif to be fortunate to have a sound business to step into, 
and felt a good deal of pride in its high standing. He had 
jusi been made a full partner dn the firm, and his mother had 
begun to tell her friends, But without conviction, that it 
was time he was thinking bf getting married. 

Henry Haswell had bought The Cedars in a dilapidated 
condition from the last suiviving member of a very old 
County family; and to si'ch persons as Thaddeus Drybeck 
it was ironic and faintly displeasing that he should have set 
it in order, and done away with all the hideous anachronisms 
(including a‘*conservatory built to lead out of the drawing- 
room, and chocolate-painted lincrusta walton lining the hall 
and staircase) with which the Brothcrlees had disfigured it. 
It w’as now a liouse of ^uiet distinction, furnished in ex- 
cellent taste, and set in a garden which had become, tlianks 
to Mrs. Haswell’s fanatical and tireless efforts, one of the 
loveliest in the County. 

As the three men entered the gates, and walked up the 
drive towards the house, they saw her approit'hing from the 
direction of the tennis-courts, a single salmon-pink poppy 
in her hand. She at once came to meet them, saying; “How 
nice! Now I can arrange'a second four! How do ^ou do, 
Major? How are you, iJ}a\in? I was just thinking of vou, 
Mr. "Drybeck: how right you are not to keep cats! 1 don't 
know whv it is that one can train dogs to keep off the flower- 
beds, but nevifr cats. Just look at this! The wretched creature 
must have lain on the plant, I should think, ^n't it a shame? 
Do you mind coming through the house? Then I can put 
this poor thing in water." 

, Talking all the way, in her gently amiable fashion, she 
led them into the cool, square hall. She was a stout woman, 
with gray hair, and clotlics of indetenninate style and 
colour, betraying no sign in her person of the unening 
taste she show'ed in house-decoration, and the arrangement 
of herbaceous borders. Inserting the broken poppy into a 
bowl of flowers in a seemingly haphazard mj\nncr which yet 
in no way impaired* the symmetry of the bowl, she passed 
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on into a sunny drawing-room, where, cut in the side-wall, 
a glass-panelled door gave access to the rose-garden. “Of 
course, we ought to have had ^his door bricked up,'' jRe 
remarked. “Only I do rather like* being able to step out pf th^ 
room intb the garden, and you don't see it from the front 
of the house. Tlie Brotherlces used to have a conservatory 
beyond it, you remember.*' 

“One of my more treasured phildhood's memories, 
said C^iavin. “It had a warm, nostalgic smell, and spiky green 
things. I lov^id it!" 

“Cacti." supplied Mrs. Haswcll. “Children always love 
the most dreadful things. I remembef despairing of Biizabeth 
when she was three years old, and went into raptures over a 
bed of scarlet geraiiiums and blue iobelias. She outgrew it. 
of course. She and her husband have just moved into a 
house in Chelsea. I hope they won't find it damp, but she's 
done wonders with her window-boxes. Charles and Abigail 
Dearham are playing the Lindales, but the Vicar, and Mavis 
Warrenby have arrived, so we shall be able to get up a second, 
set." 

“Splendid!" said the Major, 

Islr. Drybeck said nothing. He foresaw that it would fall 
to his lot to have Mavis \X\arrcnby fcr his partner, since he 
was a Jaetter pla>er than the Mcar or the Major, and'thc 
prospect depressed him. 

''Yout husband not playing, Mis. Haswell?^' asked the 
Major. 

“No, so unfortunate! Henrv has had to go over to 
Wo<xIhalI," replied Mrs. Has^^eil 

Mr. Drybeck’s depression became tinged by a sligiit. 
feeling of affront. Henry Haswcll was the only tennis- 
player in Thornden whom ho considered worthy of his 
steel, and he had been looking forward to a game with him. 

Th(‘y had by thi> time come within sight n{ the two hard- 
courts which Mrs. Haswell had listed must be placed 
where they would nut mar the beauty of her garden. They 
had t>een laid out, accordingly, at some distance from the 
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house, and they backed on to the wall which shut the grounds 
of The Cedars off from the footpath nmning from the 
n&r.thern, Hawkshead, road, past die Squire^s plantations, 
directly south to Fox Lane,' separated from it by a stile. At 
this point, the path, skirting the spinney belongirtg to The 
Cedars, turned sharply westward until it nict Wood Lane 
immediately south of The Cedars* front gates. A gate set 
in the wall close to the tennis-courts gave access to the foot- 
path. It was through this gate that the Lindales, who lived 
on the Hawkshcad-Bellingham road, had come 'to the party. 
Miss Warr&nby and Miss Dearham^ had also used it, none 
of thesft' persons being so punctilious in the use of front 
entrances as Mr. Dry beck. 

When Mrs. H<iswell kd the three men up to the couits 
only one was being used. A cheerful and hard-fc')ught set 
was in progress between the son of the house and Miss 
Patterdalc‘’s niece on the one side, and the Lindales, a young 
married couple, on the other; while the Vicar, a tall, bony 
jnan with a gentle countenance and grizzled hair receding 
from a broad brow, engaged Mai^is Warrenby in desultory 
conversation on a garden-seat behind the court. 

‘'Well, I don’t have M intioduce any of you,” said Mrs. 
Has well, smiling gencrjJlly upon her guests. “Or ask you 
wha'c sort ot games you play, which such a comfort, 
because no one ever answers truthfully. Mavis, 1 think you 
and Mr. DA’beck ought to take on the \'icar and Major 
Midijeholme.*’ 

“rin not nearly good enough to play with Mr. Drybcck,” 
protested Mavis, with wiiat that gentleman privately con- 
^siJered perfect truth. "I shall be dretidfully nervoTus. Tm 
sure they*d much rather liave a nicn*s four.” 

"Not, I imagine, if vou are suggesting I should make the 
fourth,” interpolated Gavin, throwing her into confusion, 
and watchirig the result with the eye of a connoisseur. 

"They will be able to make up a men’s four later,” said 
Mrs. Haswell, quite unperturbed. ‘Tm sure^you’ll play very 
nicely, my dear. It’^a pity your uncle couldn’t come.” 
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“Yes, he was so very sorry,” said Mavis, her face still 
suffused with colour. “But some papers have come in which 
he said he simply must deal wth. So he made me co^Jia 
alone, and make his excuses. I*donY feel I ought Veaily tc/ 
be here. 

“Yes,, dear, you toJd me,” said her hostess kindly. “ WeVe 
all very glad you have come.’* 

Migs Warrenby looked grateful^ but said: “I don’t like 
leavnng Uncle to get his own tea. Saturday is Gladys’s half- 
day, you know, so he’s alone in the house. But he wouldn’t 
hear of letting me stay at home to look after him, so 1 just 
put tlie tray ready, and the kettle ofi the stove, anJ ran off 
to enjoy mvself. But I do feel a little bit guilty, because 
Uncle hates having to do those scUrt of things for himself. 
However, he said he didn’t mind for once in a way, so here 
I am. It was really awfully kind of him.” 

Her pale gray eyes hopefully scanned the circle, but this 
recorded instance ol Sampson Warrenby ‘s consideration 
for his niece failed to elicit comment from anyone but Mrs.* 
Haswell, who merely said: “It won’t hurt your uncle to get 
his own tea, I shouldn’t worry about him, if I were vou.” • 
She then handed Mr, Drybeck 5 box of tennis-balls, saw 
all four players pass through the wife gate on to the court, 
and sat down on the garden-seat, inviting Gavin to join'lier 
there. “It’s a pity' Mrs. (^liburn is late,” sLe observed. “If 
were here, they could liave a proper mixed doubles, and 
it would make a more even game. However, it caift be 
helped. Tin glad Sampson Waire*.by didn’t come.” 

“You said you were not.” 

“Yes,* of course: one docs say that sort of thing. I had* 
to ask him, bee luse it would haw looked so pointed if I’d 
left him out. You can’t leave people out in a small com- 
munity: it makes things awkward, as I tokl Henry.” 

“Oh, is that why he went to Woodhali?” asked Gavin, 
interested. . ^ 

“And if I Icf^^Mr. Warrenby out,” pursued Mrs. Haswell, 
apparently deaf to this interruption, “I should be obliced 
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to leave Mavis out too, which I should be sorry to do.” 

‘‘I wish you had left him out.” 

\“She leads a wretched enough life without being ostra- 
'•eized,” said Mrs. Ha swell, 'still deaf. “And you never hear 
her say an unkind word about him.” 

“I never hear her say an unkind word about anyone. 
There is no affinity between us.” 

“I wonder what is keeping the Ainstablcs?” 

“Possibly the fear that nothing has kept Warrenby.” 

“Pm sure 1 said half-past three. I hope Rosamund hasn’t 
hod anotlifc’r of her bad turns. There, now! the young 
people viave finished their set, and the others have only just 
begun theirs; I wanted to arrange it so that Mr. Drybcck 
should play with the gaud ones! . . . Well, how did it end, 
my dears? Who won?” 

“Oh, the children!” said Kcnclm Lindale, with the flash 
of a rueful smile. “Delia and I were run off our feet!” 

“You are a liar!” rematked Abiurail Dcarham, propping 
• her ractiuct against a chair, and picking up a scarlet cardigan, 
should be still at it, if it hadn’t l>een for Charles’s 
almighty fluke.” 

“Less of it!” recommc*aded the son of tlie house, walking 
over to a table which b<<re a phalanx of tumblers, and se\eral 
kinds of liquid refreshment. “A brilliantly conceived shot, 
executed with true delicacy of touch. What’ll you ha\e, 
Delia? We ^?an offer vou lemonade, orangeade, i’»ecr, ginger- 
beer; and hi^othcr’s Ruin. You have only to give it a name.” 

Kirs, Lindale, having given it a name, sat down in a chair 
beside licr hostess, her coat draped across her siioulders, 
^and surreptitiously glanced at her wrist-watch. She was a 
thin young woman, with pale hair, atiuiline features, and 
ice-blue eves that never seemed quite to settle on any 
qbject. She gave the impression of being strung up on wires, 
her mind always reaching forward to some care a little 
beyond tlie jn resent. Since her husband had abandoned a 
career on the Stock Exchange to attempt thf precarious f(*at 
of farminrr. it was generally felt that she had every reason to 




look anxious. They had not been ssettled for very long at 
Rushyford Farm, which lay to the north of Thomden, op 
the Hawkshead road; and those* who knew most about tne 
hazards of farming in England wondered for how long the ^ ' 
uould remain. Both were energetic, but neither was accus- 
tomed tQ country life; and for Delia at least the difficulties 
were enhanced by the existence of a year-old infant, on 
wlion^ she lavished what older and more prosaic parents 
It It to be an mordmate amount of care and adoration. 
1 hpsc who noticed her quick glance at her Writch knew that 
she wds wonJeiing whether the w'oman w’ho helped her in 
the hoiee had reint.mhered to carry out the njinute instruc- 
tions she Iiad left for the care of the iniant, or whether Ro«^f'- 
Vcronica might not have been left t6 5 cream unheard in her 
pi am. Her husband knew it too, and, catching her eye, 
smiled, at once comfortingly and teasingly. He was a hand- 
some, (lari man. -ome few ycais her senior. He had tlie 
ready laughter that often accompaiiie a quick temper, a 
pair of warm browm eves, and a lower lip that supported the 
upper in a wav that ea\t i good deal of resolution to his 
i ICC. He and Delia wne lecognizcd as a devoted couple. 
Ills attitude tqjvards her wms protcctiv e; she, w ithout seeming 
to be mentally dependent upon hiift, was so passionately 
absorbed in him thut she could never give all her attention 
to auvonc the il he were prese’^t. 

Mis. llasw'cll, who had seen ber elanie at htr watch, j:a\e 
lict hand a pat, and said, smiling: “Now, Fm not goiiig to 
have ^*.>u Wyoming o\er vour bab\. my dear! Mrs. Muiton 
w'lll loo^^ aftvt he! pc if ctly well.” 

Delia lluslud, and gave an uncertain laugh. “Fm sorted 
I didn’t mCiin- I was (Mily wondering.” 

Abigail Deal ham, a \ cr> prettv gitl, with a mop of chestnut 
curk'j, and widL-opcn <g*av c^es, looked ar her witli the 
interest she accorded to everyone vvho came in her W’a^. 
“Ho\/e >ou cot a baby.'” she asked. 

“Yes, a little j^il. But I really wMsn t vyorrying about her. 
That kv to say ” 
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“Do you look after her yourself? Is it an awful sweat ?^’ 

“Oh, no! Of course, it does tie one, but I love doing it/' 
^‘You, ought to get out more, dear," said Mrs. Haswell. 

“I 'expect it's fun, having a baby," said Abby, giving the 
matter her serious consideration. “I shouldn't like to be 
tied down, though." 

i “Yes, you would. You don’t mind being tied down by 
your old Inky," said Charles. 

“That’s different. I have set hours with him." 

. “Not much you don't!" said Charles rudely. “You're 
always beiifg kept on after hours because he's in the middle 
c^f a chapter, or wants you to manage one of his beastly 
parties!" 

His mother, not betrSying the fact that she had received 
sudden enlightenment, said in an easy tone: “Abby is 
Geoffrey Sillotli's secretary, Delia. So interesting!" 

“No, by Jove, are you really?" said Kenelm. “YC'hat's 
he like?" 

’ “Oh, quite a toot!" replied Abby cheeifuHv. “He’s gone 
off to Atftibes for a fortnight, which is why I've got a 
holiday^" 

This description C)f a distinguished man pf letters w^as 
received with equaninnly by Mrs. Hasw^ell, accustomed to 
the phraseology of yemth; with complete understanding by 
Charles, and the Lindales; and with patent nausea by Gavin 
Plenmcller,*who asked in silken accents to have the term 
explained to him, 

“Ah, here come Mrs. (diburn and the Sciuire!" said Mrs. 
Haswell, rksing to greet these timely arrivals. “Edith, how 
' nice! But, Bernard, isn't Rosamund coming?” 

The Squire, a squarely built man who looked older than 
his sixty years, shook hands, saying: “One of her heads. 
She told me to make her apologies, and say she'd be along 
to tea, if she feels up to it. I don't think there's much hope 
of it, but I loft the car for her, just in case.” 

“Oh, dear, I am sorry! You know Mr?; Lindale, don’t 
you^ And her husiband, of course." 
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‘‘Yes, indeed. Glad to see you, Mrs. Lindale! And you, 
Lindalc.” His deep-set eyes travelled to the tennis-cour^. 
“Warrenby not here? Good oj^ortunity for the rpst of Us 
to talk oyer this business about the River Board. Where’s'* 
Henry, Adelaide?” 

“Well, I expect he’ll be back before you leave,” replied 
Mrs, Haswell. “Though if it’s about this tiresome Rivor 
Boarc\ affair, I do wish — However, it’s not my business, so 
you’d better talk to Henry. I must say, it does seem a lot 
of fuss about very little.” 

“One docs so want to a\oid unpleasantness^^'* said Mrs. 
Cliburn. “Of course, it isn’t anything to d(') with us* either, 
hut Tony and I can’t help feeling that it would be a shame 
to appoint anyone but Mr. Drybeck to act for this new River 
Board. I moan, he always did when it was the Catchment 
Board, didn’t he? And he’d be bound to feel very badly 
about It, particularly if Mr. 'VC'arrcnbv was appointed 
iiiotead of him. But I oughtn’t to give my opinion,” she 
added hastily. 

“Well, well, it isn’t such a gieat mattci, after* all!” Said 
the Squire, “We must see w'^hat Haswell thinks.” 

“Dad won’t, support ^’arrenby, sfr,” interpolated Charles. 
“I know that. For one thing, he’s deSd against hurting poor 
old Drybeck’s feelings.” 

“Charles!” said his mother, with a warning glance tow^ards 
the tennis-court. 

“All right, Mum: they can’t hear us. And, for another, 
he’s just about had \X’'arren}'>y, muscling into every damned 
thing hcie!” 

“Nor fs he alone in his surfeit,” said Gavin. “I too shall 
oppose Warrenby. I feel sure Walter w^ould have: he always 
opposed people.” 

The Squire threw him a frowning look, but said nothingt 
Kenelm Lindale, lighting a cigarette, and carefully pressing 
the spent mauh into the ground, said: ‘»Well,J don’t w’ant 
to hurt Drybeck^s feelings either, hut, to tell you the truth, I 
don’frcally know much about this River ^oord.” 
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‘‘And you a riparian owner!” said Charles, shocked. 
“There used to be one Catchment Board for the Rushy, 
hVre, and another one for tlie Crail, which for your better 
‘information is ” 

“All right!** said Kenelm, grinning at him. “I know where 
the Crail runs! I also know that two old Catchment Boards 
have become one new River Board. What I meant was, 
what about the Crail half of the Board? Haven^t they got a 
candidate for the solicitor’s job?” 

“The man who used to look after their interests ,has 
retired,” said the Squiie shortly. '‘‘You’d better read the 
correspondence. Fll show it to you, if you like to — No, 
now I come to think of it, I sent it on to you, Gavin. I 
wish you’d let me have It back.” 

He turned away, and began to talk to his hostess. An- 
other game was soon arranged, he and Mrs. Cliburn taking 
the places of Charles and Abigail, who went off with Gavin 
and Mrs. Haswcll to engage in a lighthearted game of Ciazy 
Croquet, which (Charles insisted was tlie onlyfjort of croquet 
he understood. 

Tea was served under the elm tree on the lawn to the 
east of the house, the tennis-players joining the party when 
th^ir respective sets c*nded, and hailing with acclaim the 
discovery that Mrs. Haswcll, alwavs a perfect hostCss, had 
provided iced collce for their refreshment. 

Mrs. Ainstahic arri\cd at about half-past five, lca\ing her 
car in the drive, and walking through tlie rose-covered arch- 
way that led to the eastern lawn. Mrs. Haswell rose at once, 
and t went to meet her; and she said, in her rather high- 
pitched, inconsequent voice: “I do apologize! Don’t say I’m 
too late to be given tea; I should burst into tears. Isn’t it 
hot? How lovely the garden’s looking! We’\'e got green- 
fly." 

“My dear, you don’t look fit to be out'” said Mrs. Haswell, 
taking her hand, fend looking at her in a concerned way. 
“Are you sure you’re all right?” 

“ph, yes! Just one of my wretched heads. Better now'. 
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Don’t say anything about it: Bernard worries so about me!” 

This was seen to be true. The Squire had come up to 
them, and was anxiously scanning his wife’s face. “My 
dear, is this wise of you? I hoped you’d have a sleep.”* 

“I did Aave a sleep, Bernard, ana' it did me so much good 
that I couldn’t bear to stay away from Adelaide’s party. 
Now, don’t fuss, darling, please!” , 

He |hook his head, but said no more. Mrs. Haswell could 
not think it wonderful that he should be worried. Rosamund 
Ainstablc, thoUgh more than ten years his junior, was a 
woman who, without having any organic disease, had never 
enjoyed good health. Her consrtitution was delicate; any 
exertion out of the way was apt to prostrate her; and she 
was the victim of sick headaches #whose cause had con- 
sistently baffled her many medical advisers. She had ceased 
to try to discover it, saying, with her rueful laugh, that having 
worked her way expensively up Harley Street she had neither 
the means nor the stamina to work her way down it. In 
the popular phrase, she lived on her nerves, which were 
ill-adapted to hear the strain. She had endured two world 
wars, dying a thousand vicarious deaths in the first, when 
she had known that every telegram delivered to her must 
rontain the news that her husband hJd been killed in action; 
and losing her only child in the second. Her friends had 
prophesied that slie would not recover from this blow; but 
she had recovered, exerting herself to support 5nd to com- 
fort the Squire, whose pride and hope were buried some- 
where in the North African Desert. It might have been 
expected that he and she, with thf^ir heir dead, would have 
ceased to struggle to maintain an estate impoverished by the 
financial demands of one war, and brought almost to penury 
by tliose of a second, but, as tire Squire’s legal adviser, 
Thaddeus Drybeck, loftily pointed out to his acquaintance, 
Blood Told, and the Squire continued to plan and contrive 
as though he believed he would be succeeded by the son he 
hud adored, and not by a nephew whom he scarceN knew, 
and did not much like. 



Mrs* Haswell, installing her friend in a comfortable chair, 
and supplying her with the tea for which she said she craved, 
vS*s tactful not to betray he^r realization that this was one of 
-poor. Rosamund’s bad days. Tliere was a glitter in those 
restless eyes, too high a colour in the thin chocks, an artificial 
gaiety in the high-pitched voice, which she could not like, 
and hoped the Squire would not notice. Whether he did or 
not it was impossible to guess, by tiadition and temperament 
he was a man who concealed his thoughts and his feelings. 

When all the strawberries had been eaten, and all the 
iced cofTee- drunk, the Vicar solved a pioblem which had 
been CTcercising Mrs. Haswell’s mind for some time. He 
said that much as he would like to engage on furtlier Homeiic 
struggles duty called Vim, and he must away, to pay a 
parochial visit on a sick parishioner. This loft only nine 
potential tennis-players to be accommodated on two couits, 
and no one could doubt, as Gavin Plenmoller informed 
Kenelm Lindale under his breath, that Miss Warrenby 
would honestly piefcr to watch. He was c^pite nglit, but, 
judging by his expression, had scarcely foreseen the immedi- 
ate sequel to this act of self-abnegation. W’^hen polite opposi- 
tion had been overborne, Mrs. Haswell said: ‘‘You and f Javi 
must keep one another company, then, dear. Rosamund, 
Tm going to lake vou into the house: it’s far too hot for you 
to be sitting outside.” 

“Good God!” uttered Gavin, for Kenelm ’s ear. “This 
is where I must think fast! None of you who pity me for my 
disability have the least conception of the horrois to which 
I am subjected. I will not bear that afflictive girl company. 
Quick, what does A. do?” 

“You can’t do anything,” said Kenelm, rather amused. 

“You betray your ignorance of my character.” 

Kenelm laughed, but soon found that ht liad underrated 
Mr. Plenmeller’s bland ingenuity, and had certainly been 
ignorant of the ruthlessness which led that gentle inan to 
implicate him in his plan of escape. He now learned that 
owing to his own importunity Gavin was about to return to 
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his home to fetch, for his perusal, the River Board corre" 
spondence; and he began to perceive why it was that Ga^^n 
was not popular with his neigJiBburs. 

‘*Oh, J’m sure you ought no(j to!’* exclaimed Mavij?, 
glancing reproachfully at Kenclm. 

*‘But I am sure I ought. You could see the Squire was 
displeased with me. He felt 1 shouldn’t have forgotten to 
retur» the papers, and I have a dreadful premonition that 
I shall go on forgetting.” 

“You needn't fetch them for my sake,'’ interrupted 
Kenelm maliciously. 

“No, for my own!” retorted Gavin, not in the least dis- 
comtited. “Sometliing accomplished will earn me a niglit’s 
repose. I rarely accomplish anythiifg, and never suffer from 
insomnia, but Miss \v'arrenby has often told me what an 
excellent maxim that is.” 

“Oh, yes, but all that way just for a few papers! Couldn’t 
someone else go for you?" said Ma\is. “I’m sure I’d love 
to, if you think I could find them.” 

Kenclm, who guessed that Gat in’s mocking' references 
ro his lameness masked his loathing of it, was not surprised 
that this welhmeant piece of tactlessness met with the treat- 
ment he prival(*ly thought it deserved. 

“Does it seem to you a long way to my house? I thought 
it was only half a mile. Or are you thinking that my short 
leg pains me? Do let me set your mind at rest! It doesn't. 
You have been misled by my ungainliness.” 

He turned away, and went, with his uneven gait, to where 
his hostess was standing. Mavis said, sighing: “1 ofteiL.think 
it does h*urt him, you loiow,” 

“He has told you that it doesn’t,” replied Kenelm, rather 
shortly. 

She brought her eyes to bear on his face. “He's so plucky, 
isn't he? People don’t realize what it must mean to him, or 
make allowances.” 

Kenclm felt '?hat he was being reproved for insensibility, 
and 6beyed, with relief, a summons from Mrs. Hasw^eil. 
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CHAPTER 111 


BY the time Gavin returned to The Cedars it was half past 
six, and the party was beginning to break up. Mrs. Ainstable 
was the first to leave, driving home alone in her aged Austin, 
and very nearly runniii^ Gavin down as she came somewhat 
incautiously round the bend in the drive. She piilled up, 
calling out: “So sorry! Did I fiighten you'” 

“Yes, 1 gave myself ili? for dead,” he replied, leaving the 
grass verge beside the shrubbery on which he had taken 
refuge, and approaching the car. “And me a cripple! How 
could you?” 

“It’s stupid to talk like that: you’re not a cripple. You 
deserved to be frightened, anyw^ay, for behtfv^ing so atrocj- 
ously. Ydu didn’t take anyone in, you know. It was as 
plain as a pikestaff you didn’t want to sit out with Mavis 
Warrenby. She is dull, of course, I can’t think w^hy very 
good people so often ai^e. Why on earth didn’t >ou pretend 
you had to go home early, and just leave?” 

“That would have looked as if I were not enjoying the 
party,” 

“\!C’ell, it would have been better than hatching up that 
quite incredible story about having to letch a lot of utiim- 
peutant papers for Bernard!” she said tartly. 

“You wrong me. May 1 hand over to you the proofs of 
my integrity?” he said, drawing a long, fat envelope from 
the inner pocket of his coat, and giving it to her, with his 
impish smile. “Is the Squire still playing tennis?” 

“Yes. It’s no use my waiting for him. He’s going home 
the other wa'", so that he can look at wdiat’s been done in 
the new plantation. So foolish of him! He’E only wear him- 
self put to no purpose. How insufferably hot it is!” 
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“Is it? It doesn’t seem so to me. Are you quite well, Mrs. 
Ainstable? Well enough to be driving alone?” 

‘ “Thank you, perfectly well! .Is this your way of asking 
tor a lift?” 

“No, Tshould be afraid,” he ret&rted. 

“Oh, don’t bt so silly!” she said, rather roughly putting 
the car into gear. 

He^ watched her sweep through the gates on to the lane, 
and walked on to rejoin the rest of the party. 

One of the .bots had come to an end, and Delia Lindale, 
w'ho had been playing in it, was taking leave of«hcr hostess. 
Since it was past Rose-Veronica’s tedtimc, Mrs. Haswell 
made no attempt to detain her. Her husband waved to her 
from the other court, and she sped away through the gate 
into the public footpath. 

“I ought to be going too,” said Abby. 

“No, you oughtn’t: I’m going to run you home,” said 
diaries. 

“Oh, rot! 1 can ea‘>ily walk.” 

“You can do more: you can wall: beautifully, but. you 
aren’t going to.” 

She Lui^died. “You are an a^s! Honestiv, there’s no 
need to get your car out just to runtne that little distance.” 

“Of course not, and I shouldn’t dream of doing so. •I’m 
doing it for Mr, Drybe^k,” said Charles, with aplomb. 

“Really, that is very kind of vou, my dear bc^',” said Mr. 
Dry’beck, “I am far from despising such a welcome offer. A 
most enjoyable game, that last.” 

“\\ ell, if you’re going to motor Abb> and Mr. Drybeck 
home, \Du could give the Major a lift too,” suggested Mrs., 
Haswell. “You won’t mind waiting till the other game 
finishes, will ^ou? Mavis, now that I’x’c got you both here, 

I want you and Mrs. Cliburn to help me over the prizes 
for the W’hist Drive. I ought to get them vn Monday, I 
think, but w^e never settled w^hat w'? ou^Iit to spend on them. 
It won’t take ipany minutes. Ah, I sec the gathe has ended! 
Who won? You looked to be very cvefily matched.” 
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^‘Yes, a good ding-dong game/’ said the Squire, mopping 
his face and neck. “Midgeholme and I just managed to pull 
it \r>fF, but it was a near thing. Tm not as young as I was, 
Hallo, you back, Plenmcllcr? Thought you’d gone.” 

“But could you have doubted that I should, sir? Your 
w’^ords struck home: I have fetched the 'correspondence 
which has for too long languished on my desk. I have no 
excuse: 1 didn’t even find it interesting.” 

The Squire stared at him under his bushv brows, and gave 
a grunt. “No need to have rushed (30 for it then and there. 
Howe^'er, I’m obliged to you. Where is it/” 

“Can it be that I have erred again? I gave tJie envelope 
into Mrs. Ainstable’s keeping.” 

“Pity. Lindalc couldi 4 .have taken it home, and run his 
eye over it. If you’re going my way, Pll walk along vvitlt you, 
Lindale.” 

“I’m afraid I’m not, sir. We didn’t come in the car. I’m 
going by way of the footpath.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s all right, so am I. Going#>to have a look 
at my new^plantation. My land stretches as far as the path, 
behind this place, you know.” 

“Now, nobody must go before they’v'^e had a drink,” 
interposed Mrs. Haswei^ hospitablv. 

“Nothing more for me, thank >ou,” Mr. Drvbeck said. 
“I must not hurrv mv kind cliauffLur, but I have promised 
my housekeeper I will not be late. Slie likes to go to the 
cineiF.a m Bellingham on Saturdav' evening, you know, and 
su I make it a rule to have an early supper to accommodate 
her.” 

“By Jove, y(‘s!” said the Major, glancing at hiy watch. 
“1 must be getting along too!” 

“Perhaps 1 had better go quietly away,” said Ga\in, 
setting down his empty glass, “bomething tells me I am not 
popular. Of course, I see now^: I should have presented 
those papers to the Squire on bent knee, instead of lianding 
them casually' to his wife. It is all the fault of my upbringing.” 

“If you want a lift, it’ll be a bit of a tight squeeze, but I’ll 
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see what I can do,*’ said Charles, disregarding this speech. 

“No, I shall wend my lonely way home, a solitary and 
pathetic figure. Goodbye, Mbs. Haswell: so very mt^fiy 
thanks! I enjoyed myself enormously.** 

He followed the car-party to the drive, and saw them set 
off before limpifig in their wake. 

“I say, is it all right? I mean, oughtn’t you to have giv^n 
him ^ lift?** asked Abby, who was sitting beside Charles in 
the front of the sports car. “Does it hurt him to walk?** 

“Lord, no!’* said Charles. “He can walk for miles. Just 
can’t play games,’* 

“It must be fairly rotten for him, I should think.”* 

“Oh, I don’t know!’* said Charles, with cheerful un- 
concern. “He’s always F»een like ilf you see. Trades on it, 
if you ask me. People like my mother are sorry for lum, and 
tliink they’ve got to make allowances for him. That’s why 
he’s so bloody rude.” 

“I must say, it was the outside edge to walk off like that, 
and leave Mavis stranded,” admirtt'd Abby. 

“Yes, and absolutely typical, Dot:s it for etfoct. ''Oi’alter 
Plcnmcller was a God-awful type too, though I daresay 
being smashed up in the War had Something to Jo with that. 

I say, sir,” he called over his shoulder to Mr. Drybeck, 
“were all the Plenmellers as bad as W’aiter and Gavin?”* 

“I was not acquainted with all the Plenmellers,” replied 
Mr. Drybeck precisely. “The family has beerf established 
in the county for five centuries.” 

“Probably accounts for it,*’ said Charles. “Run to seed.” 

“Tragic atlair, ^^'a!tcr PlenmeKer’s death,*’ icmarked the 
Major. ^‘Ne\'er more shocked in my life! 1 must say, tfiough , 
I don’t like Cun in, I was damned sorry for him. Of course, 
the poor chap wasn’t in his right mind, but it can’t have 
been pleasant f('>r C*avin.” 

“He committed suicide, didn’t he?*’ said Abby. “Aunt 
Miriam’s alw avs' a bit cag\- about i . happened?” 

“Gassed hii^selt’. and left a letter to Ga\*n, practically 
accusing him of having driven him tt> it,” said Charles 
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briefly, swinging the car round the comer into the High 
Street. “It was all rot, of course: he used to have the most 
ghastly migraines, and I suppose they got to be a bit too 
qnuch for him.*’ 

“Set me down at th^ cross-roads, Charles,” said the 
Major, leaning forward to tap him on the’ shoulder. “No 
need to come any farther.” 

“Sure, sir?” said Charles, beginning to slow down.^ 

“Quite sure — and many thanks for the lift!” said the 
Major, as the car stopped. “Goodbye, Miss Dearham; I 
hope we shell have the opportunity* of playing again before 
you go back to town!’ Goodbye, Drybeck. Right away, 
Charles!” 

They left the Major sending off in the direction of Ultima 
Thule, and turned the corner into the Trindalc road. A 
few hundred yards along it, Charles stopped again to set 
dowm Mr. Drybeck, and then drove forward, and into Fox 
Lane. 

“Come in and have a drink!” invited ♦Abby. “Aunt 
Miriam w©uld adore you to. She never drinks anything 
herself, but she’s firmlv convinced 1 can’t exist without 
having gin laid on, praoically like running hot and cold 
water, so she lays in dl’uantities whenever I come to stay. 
Shc^ an absolute toot, you know. Most people’s aunts 
disapprove madly of cocktails, and say ‘Surdv you don’t 
need another, dear?* but she never does. In fact, you’d 
think? she was a confirmed soak, the w»^ay she fills up the 
glasses.” 

“Of course I’m coming in,” said Charles, swinging his 
.long legs out of the car, and slamming the door. * “That’s 
why I brought you home.” 

“I’ve a good mind not to ask you.” 

^ “Wouldn’t be any use at all. I’ve been hopelessly in love 
with your Aunt Miriam for years, and I shan’t wait to be 
asked. What’s mor<;, she’s my Aunt Miriam too.” 

“She is notT’ 

“You ask her! She adopted me when I was a kid.”* said 
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Charles, opening the wicket-gate into the neat little garden 
of Fox Cottage, and stooping to thump with hearty good- 
U^ill, apparently much appreciated, the elderly and stout 
black labrador, who had advanced ponderously to greet 
him, “You see! Even Rex know^s Fm persona grata here, 
and you wouldn^t say he was bursting with intelligence, 
would you.' Go on, you old fool, get out of ^^e 
light!” 

‘*f9o, and I wouldn’t say he had any discrimination 
either,” replied Abbv, with st»irit. “He’d welcome any 
tramp to the house.” 

She glanced up to vsee now tnis reftort was being itceived, 
and found that Charles was looking at her with a smile in 
his eyes, and something more tha® that. “Would he?” he 
said. 

“Yes, he’s — he’s disastrously friendly,” she said, aware of a 
rising blush. “Oh, there’s Aunt Miriam, at the window, 
beckoning to us! Come ou!” 

Charles followed her into the cottage. 

Miss Patterdale, in Iiappv unconsciou^^ness* of having 
timed her interruption inopportunely, greeted them with a 
nod, and said, addressing herself •to Abby: “Well? Had a 
good time?” 

“Lovely!” replied Abby. 

“She can’t \ery w^ell say anything else,” Charles pointed 
out. “I w^as her host.” 

“1 don’t suppose that would stop her. Have some*gin!” 
vsaid Miss Patterdale, supporting die character given her by 
her niece. “You’d better mix it > )urself: I bought the things 
the marbsaid people put in gin. 1 hope they’re all right.” 

Cliarlos grinned, surviving the array of bottles set forth 
on the Vl’clsh dresser. “Something for every taste. You 
hai'c been going it, Aunt Miriam! Let’s experiment!” 

“\\iiat on earth is it?” asked Abby, piesently receiving 
a glass from him, and cautiously .'ippiijg its contents. 

“The discovery of the age. And a glass of nice, moder- 
atcly.pure orangeade for Aunt Miriam,” Charles said, rutting 
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a glass into Miss Patterclale’s hand, and disposing his large 
person on the sofa beside her. 

‘iTou haven’t put anything in it, have you?” said Miss 
Patterdale suspiciously. 

‘‘Of course I haven’t! What do you take me for?” 

Miss Patterdale regarded him witli grim affection. “I’m 
not at all sure. You were one of the naughtiest little boys 
I ever encountered: that I do know!” 

“That was before I came under your influence, Best of 
my Aunts.” 

“Oct along with yoii! Who was ;it your ptirty? Rc\sules 
T haddeus Drybeck, and tlie Major! 1 know they were there.” 

“H\eryone was at our partv’, except you and Our Flora. 
In fact, it was the succe^^ of the season. The Majc»r told us 
that C')ur Flora was expecting a litter. No, I don’t mean that, 
though she looks so like an Ultima herself that I almost 
might.” 

“Ullapool,” said Miss Patterdale. “I ran into Flora on 
the common, and she told me.” 

“k^lapopl!” exclaimed Charles reverentlv. “That’s a new 
one on me, and it has mv unqualified approval.” 

“It isn’t as good as Ultima Uplift,” objected Abby. 
“That’s my favourite, <*iisily!” 

“What, more than Umbrella?” said (Charles incredulously. 

This, naturally, led to a lively discussion on the respective 
merits of the more absurd names vhich Mrs, Midge- 
holme had bestowed on her Pekes. Miss Patterdale, entering 
into the argument, said in her incisive way: “You’re both 
wrong. Ultima I hf was the best.” 

“Ultima what?” demanded both her hearers. 

“I Jrf. It was the runt of the litter, vou sec. It died,” 

“Angel, I don’t see!” complained Abby. 

“It means a stunted child,” explained Miss Patterdale. 
“Not bad, really, except that one would feci such a fool, 
shouting Urf, Urf, Urf, in the street. At least, I should. 
Not that I’ve^ny rigVit to poke fun at Flora. Anything more 
unsuitable for a cciuple of goats than Rosalind and Celia 
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Tve yet to discover. I must have been out of my mind. 
Celia got loose this afternoon, and strayed. That's how I 
met Flora. She was giving some of lier dogs a i;un on the 
common." 

"Has Ullapool had her puppies? I'd love to see them,” 
said Abby. 

"You wouldn't be able to for several weeks. No, she 
hasn't. Flora dot*sn't think theyTl arrive until tomorrow. 
It wasn't really tliat which kept her away from the partv. 
She didn’t want to meet Mr, Warrenb\. They’ve had a 
violent quarrel. He Weked Ulysses oti one <5f liis flower- 
beds." 

"Beast'" said Abl'jy. 

"Yes, I’m not at all in fa\our tff that," said Charles. "I 
shall pay a visit of condolence. I like I Tosses. He’s a dog 
of dieiiity. Ready for another Haswcll Special, Abby?" 

She lianded him her glass. "T hank'-. As a matter of fact, 
htr, ^'arrenby wasn’t there. He had to do some work, or 
sometliing. Mavis was rather dim and boring about Poor 
Uiiele ha\ ing to get his own tea." 

"Do him good!" said Mbs Patterdale. "If Mavis had an 
ounce of cojnmonsen<?e— but she^hasn't, and she never will 
have! The longer I live the more Convinced I become that 
scTf-sacrificing people do a groat deal of harm in the world." 

Charles choked over die Haswell Special. Abbv, regard- 
ing her aunt with indulgent fondness, said: "You're a nice 
one to talk!” 

"If >ou mean bv that tliat I m self-sactifidng, V'ou are 
mistaken.’’ 

"Aurtt Miriam! \ou vspend your entire life slaving fo> 
the indigent, and the sick, and every charitv that raises its 
head- 

"That isn’t self-sacrifking. It comes being a parson's 
daughter, and acquinng the hab^^ voung. Beside^, 1 like it. 
Shouldn’t dt^ it, if I didn’t. Wh^n I talk of sclf-sacriticing 
I'eople, I nic 5 ;n people like Mavis, making doormats of 
themselves, and giving up evvr^thing they like to satisfy tlie 
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demands of thoroughly selfish characters like Sampson 
Warrenby. Making a virtue of it, too. It isn’t a virtue. 
Take Sanpson Warrenby! If he weren’t allowed to ride 
rbughshod over Mavis, h^’d be very much better-behaved, 
and consequently much better-liked.” 

“He might be,” said Charles dubiously. '“Speaking for 
myself, I find him even more unlikable in his ingratiating 
moments than when he sees himself as Lord of all he surveys. 
You ought to hear Dad on the subject of liis antics on the 
Borougli Council! He says Warrenby would like to be a 
sort of pupp’et-master, pulling strings to set the rest of ’em 
dancing 'to his tune. Peculiar ambition!” 

“Power-complex,” said Abby, nodding wisely. “I expect 
my old toot would find Lim an interesting study.” 

“I may be out of date,” said Miss Patterdale, “but I do 
not think you ought to call Geoffrey Silloth a toot — what- 
ever a toot may be!” 

“But he is a toot, angel! You are too, and it’s someone 
lamb-like, and altogether a good-thing-and-lnemorable!” 

“I have never met Mr. Silloth, but I know what I look 
like, and it isn’t a lamb. Not at all sure it isn’t rather like 
a goat,” said Miss Patterflale reflectively. “Not Celia, but 
Rosalind.” 

This unflattering self-portrait met with such indignant 
refutation that Miss Patterdale, though maintaining her 
customary bVusqueness, turned quite pink with pleasure. 
Another drink was clearly called for by the time her young 
admirers had, as they hoped, convinced her that she bore 
no resemblance to a creature it would have been the height 
*of mendacity to have called a pet animal; and Charles got 
up to mix it. It was as he was handing her glass to Abbv 
that an interruption occurred. The garden-gate was heard 
ta click, and Abby, glancing over her shoulder, saw through 
the open casement Mavis Warrenby, coming in a stumbling 
run up the figged path, one hand pressed to her panting 
bosom, and her whole appearance betokjfiiing extreme 
agitation. 
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‘‘Good lord, what^s up?’* exclaimed Abby. “It’s Mavis!” 

The front-door of Fox Cottage stood hospitably open, 
but it was seen that even in emergency Miss Watrenby was 
not one to burst in uninvited intp a strange house. A trert- 
bling knock was heard, accompanied by a tearful voice 
uttering Miss * Patterdale’s name. “Miss Patterdale! Oh, 
Miss Patterdale!” it wailed. 

diaries, who was standing by the dresser, with the gin- 
bottle in his hand, cast a startled and enquiring look at his 
hostess, and then set the bottle down, and went out into 
the narrow front passage. “Hallo!” he saiA “Anvthing 
wrong?” 

Mavis, who was leaning in a limp way against the door- 
post, gasped, and stammered: '•Oh! I didn’t — I don’t 
know what to do! Miss Patterdale — Oh, 1 don’t know what 
to do!” 

“What’s the matter/” asked Miss Patterdale, who had 
by this time joined Charles in tlie passage. “Come inside! 
Good gracious, are you ill, child?” 

“No, no! Oh, it’s so awful!” shuddered Mavk. 

“Here, hold up!” said Charles, seeing her wilt against the 
wall, and flitting his arm round her. “What’s so awful?” 

“Bring her into the parlour!” corftnanded Miss Patterdale. 
“Abby, run up and get the sal volatile out of my medicine- 
chest! Now, you sit down, and pull yourself together, 
Mavis! What has happened?” 

“I ran all the way!” gasped Mavis. “I shall be all right. 
I didn’t know what to do! I C(>uld only think of getting to 
you! I felt so sick! Oh, Mis^ latterJalc, I think I aiji going 
to be ifick!” 

“No, vou aren’t,” said Miss Patterdale firmly. “Lay her 
on the sofa, Charles! Now, vou keep quiet, Mavis, and 
don’t try xo tell me anything until you’ve got your breath! 
I’m not surprised you feel sick, running all the way from 
Fox House in this heat. That’t right, Abby: put a little 
water in it! ^Icre y’^ou are, child! Swallow this^ and you’ll 
feel better!” 
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Miss Warrenby gulped the dose down, and shuddered, 
and began to cry. 

“Stop that at once!” said Miss Patterdale, recognizing the 
stgns of hysteria, “No! It’s no use trying to tell me what 
is wrong while you’re sobbing in tliat silly way: I can’t make 
out a word you’re saying. Control yourself!” 

This bracing treatment had its effect. Mavis made a great 
effort to obey, accepted a proffered handkerchief, and <after 
mopping her face, and giving several gulps, sniffs, and sobs, 
grew more composed, “lt*s Uncle!” she managed to say. 
“I didn’t kn6w what to do: I thought I w^as going to faint 
it’s so a\vful! I could only think of getting to you, Miss 
Patterdale!” 

“What’s he been doin^*?” demanded Miss Patterdale. 

“Oh, no, no! It isn’t that! Oh, poor Uncle! I kneiu I 
oughtn’t to liave left him alone like that! I shall never 
forgive myself!” 

“Look here!” said Charles, who W'as becoming bored with 
Mavis’s exclamatory and obscure style of jfarrative. “Ju^t 
w’hat has happened to your uncle?” 

She turned dilating eyes towards him. “I think — I think 
he’s deadV* she said, shuddering. 

“Dead?” Charles repAited incredulously. “Do you mean 
he’s Rad a stroke, or something?” 

She began to cry again. “No, no, no! It’s much, much 
jnorc drcadfCl. He’s been shot!” 

“Gefod God!” said Charles blankly, “But ”, 

“For heaven’s sake, giil!” interrupted Miss Patterdale. 
“You say you think he’s dead. Surely you didn’t come here, 
leaving the unfortunate man alone, without making'* certain 
there was nothing you could do for him?” 

Mavis covered her face with her hands, “I — I know he’s 
dead. I thought he was asleep, and it seemed so unlike him, 
somehow. I went up to him, and then I saw!” 

“You saw what?” -said Miss Patterdale, as Mavis broke 
off. “Try to pull yourself together!” , 

“Yes. I’m sorry. It’s been such a shock. In the side of 
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his head — ^just here ” she pressed her left temple — — 

a hole! Oh, don’t ask me! And I heard it! I didn’t think 
anything about it at the time.* 1 was just getting over the 
stile at the top of the lane, and I heard a gun fired. It made 
me jump, because it sounded quite close, but of course I 
only thought it was somebody shooting rabbits. And then I 
opened the garden-gate, and saw Uncle on the seat under the 
oak-4rree. ...” 

*‘Gosh!” uttered Abby, awed. “Who did it? Did you see 
anyone?” Mavis shook her head, wiping her eyes. “No one 
hiding in the garden? •Round the back? If yoCi were in the 
lane they couldn’t have escaped that way, could they?’' 

Mavis looked at her in a bemused fashion. “I don’t 
know, I was so shocked I never thought of an^^hing but that 
poor Uncle was dead.” 

“Rut didn’t you even looL?” insisted Abby. “I mean, it 
had only just happened, and whoever did it can’t possibly 
have managed to get away! Well, not far away, at all events!” 

“No, I suppose — But I didn’t think about that! I only 
thought of Uncle.” 

“Yes, well, all riglit!” said Charles. “I suppose that’s 
fairly natural, but when you realized he was dead what did 
you do?” 

She pushed her rather lank hair back from her brow. “I 
don’t know. I think I was sort of stunned for a few minutes. 
It seemed so impossible! My legs were shakihg so that I 
could hardly stand, and I felt so sick! I managed to* get to 
the house, and I’m afraid I luas sick,” 

“Yes, that’s not what 1 mean,” said Charles, trying not 
to spea'k impatiently. “Have you rung up the police? the> 
doctor?” 

She blinked. “No — oh, no! I knew it was no use sending 
for the doctor. I didn’t think about tiu- police. Oh, need 
we do that? It seems to make it worse, somehow. I mean, 
Uncle would have hated it! Having an inquest, and every- 
one talking about it!” 

“•Merciful heavens!” ejaculated MiSs Patterdale. “Have 
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you no sense, Mavis? You know very well Pm not on the 
telephone, and you come running here before ever youVe — 
now, don^jt, for goodness* sake begin to cry again! Charles, 
where are you going?** 

‘Tox House, of course. 1*11 ring up the police-station 
from there, and stand by till they arrive.** 

PYes, that’s the best thing,** she approved. “I’ll come 
with you.” 

“Better not. Aunt Miriam.” 

“Nonsense! There may be something we can do for the 
poor man. You don’t imagine I mean to be sick, do you?” 

“Oh, 'Aunt Miriam, couldn’t I go with Charles?” begged 
Abby. “I know all about First Aid, and ” 

“Certainly not! You’li*stay here and look after Mavis.” 

“I can’t — I mean, you’d do it much better! Do let me 
be the one to go with Charles!” Abby said, following them 
down the garden. 

“Absolutely not!” said Charles, in a voice that admitted of 
no argument. ‘‘Hop in, Aunt Miriam!” 

He- slammed the car-door on Miss Patterdalc, got into 
his own seat, and started the engine. As the car shot forward, 
he said: “Of all the damnedl, silly wet hens, that girl takes the 
biscuit! A child in arirfs would have had sense enough to 
have 'rung the police! Blithering idiot! I say, Aunt Miriam, 
what on earth do you think can have really happened?” 

“I have iflo idea. It sounds as though somebody was 
shootihg rabbits. I’m not at all surprised. I’ve often thought 
it most dangerous to allow it on the common.” 

The, distance between Fox Cottage and Fox House was 
j/ery short, and they had already reached their god. The 
house was set back from the lane, from which it was separated 
by a low hedge. It had no carriage sweep, a separate gate 
ar\d straight gravel drive having been made beside the garden 
to enable Mr. Warrenby to garage his car in a modem 
building erected a litfle to the rear of the house, Charles 
drew up outside the wicket-gate giving access to a footpath 
leading to the front-door, and switched off his engine.* In 
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another minute he and Miss Patterdale had entered the 
garden, and were bending over the lifeless form of Sampson 
Warrenby, slumped on a wooden seat set unde^ an oak- 
tree, and at right angles to the lar\j£. 

Warrenby, a short, plump man, dressed in sponge-bag 
trousers, an alpaca coat, and morocco-leather slippers, was 
sitting with his head fallen forward, and one hand hanging 
limpV over the arm of the seat. 

Charles straightened himself after one look, and said, 
rather jerkily: '"Who was his doctor?’* 

“Dr. Warcop, but it’^ no use, Charles.” 

“No, I know, but probably we bught to send f6r Iiim. 
I’m not familiar with the correct procedure on occasions 
like this, but I’m pretty sure the^fe ought to be a doctor 
here as soon as possible. Do you know which room the 
telephone’s in?” 

“In the study. That one, on the right of the front-door.” 

He strode away across the lawm to the house. It was 
built of mellow brick, in the form of an E, and the principal 
rooms faced across the garden to the lane, and the rising 
ground of the common beyond it. The long windows on 
the ground-fjoor stood open, and* Charles stepped through 
one of these into Sampson Warrenb^s study. The telephone 
stood on the knee-hole desk, which also bore a littA: of 
papers and documents. Charles picked it up, and dialled 
Dr. Warcop’s number. 

When lie rejoined Miss Patterdale, a few minutes!* later, 
that redoubtable lady was staring fixedly at a bed of snap- 
dragons. “Well? Find Dr. Warcop in ?” she said. 

“Yes.' Surgery-hour. He’s coming at once. Also the, 
police, from Bellingham.” 

Miss Patterdale cleared her throat, and said in a fierce 
voice: “Well, Charles, there’s nothing >ou or I can do fgr 
the poor man. He’s dead, and that’s all there is to it.” 

“He’s dead all right,” said Charles .grimly. “But if you 
imagine that’s^all there’s going to be to it, *Aunt Miriam, 
you^ better think again!” 
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CHAPTER IV 


MISS PATTERDALE let her monocle fall, and, pickmg it 
up as it swung on the end of its thin cord, began to polish 
it vigorously, “You don’t think it can have been an arcidept, 
Charles?” ‘ 

“Hotv could it have been?” 

She glanced rather vaguely round. “Don’t understand 
ballistics myself. People do go out with guns, though, after 
rabbits.” 

“But they don’t aim at rabbits in private gardens,” said 
Charles. “What’s more, rabbits aren’t usuallyseen in the air!” 

She looked fleetinglv at the still figure on the scat. “He 
was sitting down,” she pointed out, but wiiiiout conviction. 

“Talk sense. Aunt Miriam!” Charles begged her. “Any fool 
could see he’s been murdered! You don’t even have to have 
a giant intellect to realize vf^here the murderer m\ist have been 
standing.” He noddet towards the rising commonland 
bev6nd the lane, where the gorse-bushes blazed deep yellow 
in the late sunshine. “Bet you anything he was lying up in 
those bushes! The only bit of bad luck he had was Mavis 
being^in the lane at die time — and even that wasn’t really 
bad luck, because she was too dumb to do him any harm.” 

“Can’t be surprised the girl was too much shocked to 
think of looking for him,” said Miss Patterdalc fairm'lndedly. 
“It isn’t the sort of thing anyone would expect to happen! I 
suppose it wouldn’t be any use going to search those bushes?” 

He could not help laughing. “No, Best of my Aunts, it 
wouldn’t! I don’t know how long it took Mavis to assimi- 
late the fact that Watrenby was dead, and to be sick, and to 
rush off in search of you, but it was quite Ipng enough to 
give the unknown assassin ample time to make his getaway.” 
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She went on polishing her monocle, her attention appar- 
ently rivetted to this task. Finally, screwing it into place 
again, she looked at Charles, md said abruptly: don’t 

like it. Fm not going to say whc^I tliink might have done 
it — or, at any rate, wanted to do it! — but I shouldn’t be 
surprised if it leads to a great deal of the sort of unpleasant- 
ness we don’t want!” 

“I do love you, Aunt Miriam!” said Charles, putting an 
arm round her, and giving her the hug of the privileged. “A 
tufn in yourself, that’s what you are! Don’t you worry! 
Abby and I are your alibis — same like you’re efUrs!” 

“Don't be silly!” slie said, pushing him away.* “You 
know what I mean*” She cast another glance at the corpse, 
and said with some asperity: “I shiHl be glad when someone 
comes to relieve us! If there were anything one could do! 
But there isn’t. In fact, I imagine that the less we do the 
better it tvill be. Standing about to keep watch over a dead 
man! It’s all very well for you to laugh, hut 1 wasn’t brought 
up to tliis sort of thing.” 

However, when Charles suggested that she might as»well 
return to her home, she gave a scornful snort, and resumed 
lier scrutiny pf the flower-beds. Fortunately, they had not 
long to wait before relief came in file substantial form of 
Police-Constable Hobkirk, a stout and middle-aged man ?vho 
inhabited a cotrage in the High Street, and devoted as much 
of his time as could be spared from his not \tTy arduous 
police-duties to the .cultivation of tomatoes, vegJtable- 
marrow’s and flowers which almost invariably won the first 
prizes at all the local shows. 

He catne up the lane on his bicycle, very hot, for he had 
been pedalling as vigorously as was suitable for a man of 
his girth, and a little out of breath. Alighting ponderously 
from his machine, he propped it against the hedge, anej, 
before entering the garden, removed his cap, and mopped 
his face and neck with a large handkercljief. 

“Good lord! I forgot all about Hobkifle!” exclaimed 
Charles, conscience-stricken. “I expert I ought to^have 
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notified him, not Bellingham. He looks a bit disgruntled, 
doesn^t he? Hallo, Hobkirk! I’m glad you’ve turned up. 
Bad bus^ess, this.” 

. ** ’Evening, sir. ’Evenijig, miss,” said Hobkirk, a note of 
formality in his voice. “Now, just how did this happen?” 

“Good lord, I don’t know!” replied ‘Charles. “Miss 
Eatterdale doesn’t, either. We weren’t here. Miss Warren- 
by found the body, just as you see it, and came t«> Fox 
Cottage for help.” 

“Oh!” said Hobkirk noncommittally. He produced, a 
small notebook from his pocket, ahd the stub of a pencil. 
“At what time would that have been?” he asked. 

Charles looked at Miss Patterdale. “Do you know? I’m 
hanged if I do!” 

“Come, come, sir!” said Hobkirk. 

“It’s no use saying come, come, in that reproving wav. 
No doubt, if Miss Warrenby had rushed in to tell you her 
uncle had been shot, >ou’d have taken note of the time: 
you’re a policeman. The trouble is I’m neft, and I didn’t.” 

“Ah!” said Hobkirk, pleased with this tribute to his 
superior ability. “That’s where it comes in, doesn’t it? 
It’U have to be established, you know, because it’s a very 
important circumstance.” 

“Well, I daresay we can work it out,” said Miss Patterdale, 
pulling an oldfashioned gold watch out of her waistband, 
and consulting it. “It’s ten past eight now— and I know that’s 
right,' because I set my watch by the wireless only this 
morning — and I should think we must have been here at 
least half an hour,” 

“Twenty minutes at the outside,” interpolated ‘Charles. 

“It seems longer, but you may be right. When did Mavis 
reach us?” 

, “I haven’t the ghost of an idea,” said Charles frankly. “I 
should make a rotten witness, shouldn’t I? What a good 
job it is that I shan’t be expected to know when the murder 
was committed!” 

“I wouldn’t say that, sir,” said Hobkirk darkly. ‘‘And 
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when you found him, the deceased was sitting like he is 
now?’^ 

‘‘Hasn’t moved an inch,” said Charles. 

“Charles!” said Miss Patterdale^. “This is not a momenta 
for flippancy!” 

“Sorry, Aunt*Miriam! The worst is being roused in me. 

“Then overcome it!” said Miss Patterdale severely. 
“Neitjier Mr, Haswell nor I have touched the body, Hobkirk, 
if that, as I suppose, is what you want to know. Miss 
Warrenby may have touched, though I should doubt it.” 

*“I don’t have to tell -you, miss, that it is very highly im- 
proper for anyone to go touching anything on the scene of 
the crime.” The constable’s slow-moving gaze travelled to 
a sheaf of typewritten papers, clipped together at one comer, 
and lying on the grass beside the corpse’s right foot, “Those 
papers, now: I take it they was there, laying on the ground?” 

“I’es, and do you know’ what I tliink?” said Charles 
irrepressibly, “I believe the deceased must have been read- 
ing them— no, I mean perusing them, at the time he was shot.” 

“That’s as may be, sir,” replied Hobkirk, with dignity, 
“I don’t say it w>asn’t so, but things aren’t always what they 
seem, not by any means they aren’t.” 

“No, and ^ife is not an empty cXream, either. Are you 
•supposed to he in charge of this investigation?” • 

Hobkirk, in his unoiiicial moments, rather liked young 
Mr. Haswell, whom he consideied a well-sot-up young 
gentleman, with friencjly manners, and one, moreover^ who 
could be relied upon to do great execution, with his in- 
swdngers, amongst the batsmen of neighbouring villagers; 
but he now detected in him a certain lack of respect,* com- 
bined with a deplorable levity, and he answered with quel- 
ling coldness: “I’m here, sir, to take charge of things till 
relieved. Properly speaking, you had ought to have notified 
me of this occurrence, when 1 should, in accordance witli 
the regulations, have reported saiae to my headquarters in 
Bellingham.” 

“At the ena'of which exercise we sJiouia Have been pre- 
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cisely where we are now,*' said Charles. ‘‘Still, Pm sorry 
you aren’t going to remain in charge! I say, Aunt Mitiam, 
is it really past eight? PdJbetter go and give my Mama a 
•ring: we dine at eight, and she always pictures me in the 
local hospital, with every bone in my body fractured, if 1 
don’t show up when I said I would.” 

He strode off towards tlte house. Hobkirk watched him 
go, his countenance betraying some uncertainty of jnind. 
In all the uneventful years of his service no case of murder 
hhd previously come in his way, so that he had only a half- 
forgotten memory' of text-book procedure to act upon, tie 
felt va^^uely that voun^f Mr. Haswell should not be allowed 
to make use of the telephone belonging to the deceased. But 
as he had already mad<iiuse of it, to summon tlie police, it 
was difficult to knovi on what grounds he could now be 
restrained. Constable Hobkirk held his peace therefore, 
and was secretly glad of the diversion afforded by the arrival 
at that moment of Dr. \C’arcop, in his aged but still reliable 
car. 

Dr. Edmund "NX’arcop, W'ho resided in a comfortable 
X’^ictorian house, inherited, like his practice, from his long- 
dead father, and situated^on the outskirts of Bcllingliam, on 
the Tiindalc-road, was Axty years of age and as unaccustomed 
as Sonstable Hobkirk to dealing with cases of murder. His 
professional methods, w'liich were oldfashioned, might be 
the despair^of younger and more progressive colleagLies, but 
lie enjoyed a very respectable practice, his simpler patients 
being as conservative as he W'as himself, and thinking it 
scarcely possible that they could be bom or die without 
a Warcop to attend them; and the more sophisticated 
belie\iiig that they must be safe in the hands of a man wiio 
rode so well to hounds, and who had been establisJicd in the 
district for as long as most of them could remember. He 
held himself in high esteem, rarely called in a second opinion, 
and had never been known to admit himself to have been 
at fault. No 6ne, deserving his demeanour as he w'alkcd 
across the lawn towards the oak-tree, would have guessed 
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that this was the first case of its kind which he had attended. 
A stranger would more readily have supposed that he was a 
police^surgeon of extensive e^cperience. He nodded to 
Hobkirk, but favoured Miss Patterdale with a civil good-% 
evening, and a handshake, for she was one of his patients. 
“Fm sorry you should have been brought into this,” he said. 
“Shocking business! I could scarcely believe it, when young 
Has well told me what had happened. Almost under tfie 
eves of Miss Warrenby, I understand.” 

He then bent over the corpse, while Miss Patterdale 
walked away to inspect.yct anotlier flower-bed, and the con- 
stable respectfully watched him. Hd glanced up aftei>a brief 
examination, and said: “Nothing for me to do here. Instant- 
aneous, of course. Poor fellow!” 

“Yes, sir. How long would you say he’s been dead?” 

“Impossible to say with any certainty. More than a 
quarter of an hour, and not more than an hour. We must 
bear in mind that the body has been all the time in hot 
sunshine.” 

Tlicse remarks he repeated five minutes latgr, w’hen a 
police-car set do^vTl at Fox House, Detective-Sergeant Corse- 
thorn, accompanied by a unifoHmed constable, and two 
men in plaih clothes. The Sergettit asked him whether 
there was anything else he could tell them about* the 
murder, adding, but w^ithout malice, that Dr. Rotherhope, 
who, besides constituting Dr, '^\ircop’s cK»{:f rival in 
Bellingham was also the police-surgeon, had been ^called 
out to a confinemeht, and was thus not immediately 
available. 

Beyotjd informing the Sergeant that the bullet had ehtered 
the skull through the temporal bone, and w^ould be found 
lodged in the brain, Dr. Warcop had nothing more to tell 
him. It was the Sergeant himself wdio observed that the 
shot had not been fired at very close quartets, no pow'def- 
burns being discernible. 

By this time Charles had rejoined tKe growp on the lawn. 
Whpn he sa\^ the Sergeant he was surprised, and said: 
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“Hallo! You’re not the chap who dealt with that pilfering 
we had at the office. What’s become of him?” 

“DetectiveJnspector Thrppton, sir. He’s away, sick.” 

“He Ml be fed-up!” remarked Charles. “Mama says 
r m to bring Mavis home with me, Aunt Miriam, for the 
night.” 

“I shall be requiring to ask Miss Warrenby a few ques- 
tions, sir, before she leaves tlie house.” 

“She isn’t here: she’s at my house,” said Miss Patterdale. 
“She came running to me for help, and I left her there, in 
charge of n\y niece. Can you interview her there?” 

“Cestainly, madam, diat will be quite agreeable to me,” 
said the Sergeant politely. “The young lady will prefer not 
to return until the bod]j of the deceased has been removed 
to the mortuary. Very understandable, I’m sure. The 
ambulance is on its way.” 

He turned aside to confer with his subordinates, one of 
whom was preparing to photograph the corpse, issued some 
low-voiced directions, and then announced that he would 
like to see ^iss Warrenby witliout further loss of time, 

“What ought we to do about the house?” asked Miss 
Patterdale. “There’s no«one inside, and although I don’t 
suppose anybody would burgle it, we can’t leave it like this, 
can •we? At the same time, I don’t like to shut tlie front- 
door, because I don’t think Miss Warrenby had her hand- 
bag with h^, in which case she won’t have the key.” 

“One of my men will be staying here to keep an eye on 
things, madam,” replied the Sergeant. “Everything will be 
quite safe.” 

“Then, if you have no objection, I’ll go with yQU.” said 
Ivliss Patterdale. “Are you coming, Charles?” 

He nodded, and accompanied her out into tlie lane. 
The Sergeant waited until he had skilfully turned his car 
ifi the narrow space afforded for this manoeuvre, and then 
started up the engine of the police-car. Miss Patterdale was 
thus able to reach Fox Cottage far enough in advance of 
him to give her time.to prepare Mavis’s mind'for the coming 
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ordeal, which, as she trenchantly observed to Charles, was 
an extremely desirable circumstance. 

However, when they stood Ofice more in the loy^-pitched 
parlour they found that Miss W^rrenby had regained her 
composure, and was drinking tea, a stimulant she had pre- 
ferred to gin. She received the news that she was to be 
questioned by the police with a wan smile, and said that slje 
had Ijpown this must happen, and had been doing her best 
to collect her thoughts. When the Sergeant arrived, and 
offered her a formal apology for being obliged to trouble 
her at such a time, she*said that she quite understood, and 
was anxious to be as helpful as possible. Since she had 
already discussed her part in the affair with Abby, going over 
her every movement and mental# reaction in exhaustive 
detail, she was able to tell her story fluently, and even to 
establish the approximate time of the murder. 

“You see, Mrs. Clibum and I staved on after the others 
had gone, to talk about the prizes for the village whist-drive, 
she explained. “And I know it was ten past seven when I 
left The Cedars, because I caught sight of the ciock in the 
drawing-room, and that’s what it said, Td no idea it was as 
late as that. I told Mrs. Haswell Pmust simply fly, or Poor 
Uncle would be wondering what htd become of me, and 
I ran across her garden to the gate on to the footpath, •and 
came home that way. And it only takes about five minutes 
to reach the stile from there, so it must have bj»en about a 
quarter past seven, or perhaps twenty past when it happrtied.’’ 

“Thank you, miss: mat’s very Uear. And after you heard 
the shot, you didn’t hear or see anything else/” 

“No, only a sort of smack, and I didn’t think anything 
of that at the time. I mean, it was so soon after the bang 
that it seemed part of it, in a way.” 

“You didn’t see anyone? No one on the common, for 
instance?” 

“No, I’m sure I didn’t. Of coui 't, I^w^asn’t looking parti- 
cularly, but I should have been bound to Have noticed if 
there had been anyone.” 
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“You didn’t look particularly?” repeated the Sergeant. 
“The shot was fired from close enough to give you a fright, 
wasn’t it^miss?” 

' , “Yes, but, you see, I didn’t know that. I’m afraid Tm 
silly about guns. I can’t bear sudden bangs. I just thought it 
couldn’t have been as close as it seemed.” * 

^ The Sergeant made a careful note in his book, but offered 
no comment on this explanation. After a minute, h^said: 
“Do you know of any person, miss, who had a grudge 
against >our uncle?” 

“Oh, noV^ she replied earnestly. 

“You know of no qiSarrel with any person?* She shook 
her head. “To your know'Iedgc, he had no enemies?” 

“Oh, I’m sure he hadfi’t!” 

There was little more to be elicited from her; and after 
a few further questions the Sergeant took his Iea\e, telling 
her that she would be advised of the date of die inciuest. 

TTie prospect of ha\ing to give evidence at an inquest 
seemed to affect Miss Warrenb> almost as foignantlv as its 
cause, anddt was several minutes before she could be recon^ 
ciled to it. She reiterated her conviction that her uncle 
would have strongly disliKcd it, and was only partly soothed 
by an assurance from IMiss Patterdale that neither the post- 
moitem examination nor the inquest would preclude her 
from burying her uncle with all the ceremonial she seemed 
to consider was his due. When (Charles conveyed his 
motlfer’s message to her, her eyes fiUcd with giatcful tears, 
and she begged him to thank Mrs. I-faswell verv, very much 
for her kindness, and to say how^ deeply touched she was 
by it. But she was quite sure Uncle Sampson would have 
wished her to remain at Fox House. 

Nobody could imagine on what grounds she based tliis 
jconviction. Abby, who was quite uninhibited, asked 
bluntly: “Why on earth?” 

“It has been our Iconic for such a Ic^ng time,” said Mavis, 
visibly investlhg it with ancestral qualities. *T know he 
w’ould hate to think I couldn’t bear to live tlhcre any more, 
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Of course, it will be dreadfully painful just at first, but IVe 
got to get over that, and 1 believe in facing up boldly to 
unpleasant things.” 

The slight discomfort which wqs too often provoked by* 
Miss Warrenby’s nobler utterances descended upon the 
company. Aftef an embarrassed silence, Charles Suid, m a 
practical spirit: “Have you got to get used to living the^e 
alonej I suppose it’s been left to you, but wnll you be able 
to keep it up?” 

She looked startled, and a littl^ shocked. “Oh, I haven’t 
tKbught of such things! • How could I? P/case don’t let’s talk 
about them! It seems so sordid, and the very last thfhg one 
wants to think about at such a time. I just feel it’s my duty 
to stay at home. Besides, I have tofemember poor Gladys. 
She’ll be coming out on the last ’bus, and I couldn’t bear her 
to find the house all locked up and deserted. Whatever 
would ‘•he think?” 

“Well, she couldn t think of much worse than the truth,” 
said Miss Patterdale. “However, that certainly is a point: 
you don’t want to lose a good maid on top of»everv thing 
else. I was thinking >ou’d be alone in the ht'*usc* I'd foi- 
gotten about ^>our Gladys. If vou’fi reallv prefer to go back, 
you'd better stay here until later, and^hen I’ll take you home, 
and stay with you till Gladys arrives. Good gracious, Ibok 
at the time! 'i'ou must all be famished! Charles, you’d better 
stay to supper: luckily it’s cold, except for the potatoes, and 
they’re ail read> to put in the deep-fryingpan. AbbV, lay 
the table, there’s a good chil^!” 

“I don’t tliink I could cat an>clung,*’ siid Max is, rather 
faintly. ^‘1 wonder ii 1 might go upstairs and lie down quietly 
by myself, Miss Patterdale? Somehow, one feels one would 
like to bo alone at a moment like this.” 

To the imperfectly disguised relief of Charles and Abb^ 
Miss Patterdale raised no objection to this, but took her 
young friend up to her own bcuiooiji, drew’ the curtains 
across the window's, gave her an aspirin, and* recommended 
her to have a nice nap. 
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“Not but what IVe no patience with these airs and graces,” 
she said severely, when she came downstairs again. “Any- 
one woujd think Sampson Warrenby had been kind to the 
•girl, which we all know h/s wasn’t. If he’s left his money to 
her, which I should think he must have done, because I 
never heard that he had any nearer relatibns, she’s got a 
gpod deal to be thankful for. I can’t stand hypocrisy!” 

“Yes, but I don’t think it is, quite,” said Abby, wrijikling 
her brow. “I mean, she’s so frightfully pi that she thinks 
you jolly well ought to be sorr>’ if your uncle dies, and so 
she actually* is!” 

“Th'Sit’s worse! Dorft forget the spoon and fork for the 
salad!” said Miss Patterdale, disappearing in the direction 
of the kitchen. 

The murder of Sampson Warrenby naturally formed the 
sole topic for conversation over the supper-table, Miss 
Patterdale making no attempt to restrain the enthusiasm of 
her niece and (adopted) nephew, but maintaining her own 
belief that it would lead to unplcasantne-ft. Charles was 
able, to perceive, academically speaking, that there might be 
a great deal of truth in this; but Abby said simply that she 
had never hoped to reali/e an ambition to be, j\s she phrased 
it, mixed up in a muftler-case. Miss Patterdale, regarding 
herewith a fondly indulgent eye, very handsomely said that 
she was glad it had happened w’hile she there was to enjov it. 

The subject was still under discussion when, having 
washed up all the plates and cutlery^ the party sat down to 
drink cofiee in the parlour. Miss Patterdale had just ascer- 
tained that Mavis, under the influence of aspirin, had sunk 
into a deep sleep, when a knock on the door heralded the 
arrival of Gavin Plcnmeller, w^ho had come, as he un- 
ashamedly confessed, to Talk About the Murder. 

“Good heavens, is it all over the village already?” ex- 
claimed Miss Patterdale, ushering him into the parlour. 

“But could you dqubt that it would be? We had the news 
in the Red Lidn within ten minutes of Hobkjjrk's setting out 
for fhp of the crime. Mrs. Hobkirk brought it to us, 
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and very grateful we were. News has been coming in for the 
past hour and more: I was quite unable to drag myself away, 
though there was a duck and gteen peas waiting for me at 
home. Instead, I ate a singularly nauseating meal at the* 
Red Lion. I can*t think how we ever came to be famed for 
our hostelries. '“Thank you, I should love some coffee! 
Where is the heroine of this affair?** 

“L^ing down upstairs,** answered Abby. “How did you 
know she was here?** 

/‘It is easy to see that you are a town-dweller,’* said Gavin, 
dropping a lump of sugar into his cup. “I used to be one 
myself, and I’m so glad Walter made it possible for* me to 
return to Thomdrn. Life is very dull in London. You are 
dependent on the Radio and the Prtss for all the news. Of 
course I know that Mavis Warrenby is here! I’m delighted 
to learn, however, that she’s lying down upstairs: I didn’t 
know that, though I suppose I might have guessed it. 
Now we can talk it all over without feeling the smallest 
gene.” 

“How much is known in the village?” asked Cffarles. • 

“Oh, much more than the truth! That’s why I came. I 
want to knov what really happened. Now, don^t tell me it 
was an accident! That was the first rflmour that reached the 
Red Lion, but nothing would induce nje to lend it ear.* Of 
course Sampson Warretiby was murdered! He is recogniz- 
able as a character created only to be murdered.” 

“You mean if he’d been a cliaracter in one of your bobks,” 
said Ahby. 

“Well, he mav yet be that.” 

“Charfes thinks he must have been shot from the bushes 
opposite the house, on the common,” said Miss Patterdale. 

Gavin turned his eyes enquiringly to Charles, who 
briefly explained his reasons for holding this opinion. “He 
was sitting in the garden with hi^ profile turned to the lane, 
presumably leading some papers ue’djtaken out with him. 
It wouldn’t htive been a very difficult shot.” * 

“But where was Mavis while all this* marksmanship was 
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going on? Report places her actually on the scene of the 
crime/^ 

“No, she wasn’t quite that, thougli darned nearly. Accord- 
^ing to her story, she was#getting over the stile at the top of 
the lane when she heard the shot. That’s where the murderer 
was in luck: a second or two later and she ivoiild have been 
(Ml the spot — might even have stopped the bullet/* 

“No, she miglitn’t,’* contradicted Abby. “That’s fatuous! 
The man wouldn’t hav’e fired if she’d been in the way!” 

“Who knows?” murmured Gavin. “I shall go and vi^w 
the terrain tomorrow morning. Cart’t you see the stile from 
the common? I rather* thought you could.” 

“Yes, I thought of tliat too,” agreed Charles. “Several 
explanations possible. •The murderer may have been too 
intent on taking aim to look that way. He may haw l»ecn 1> ing 
with the gorse bushes shutting off the stile from his siglit.” 

“I find both those theories depressing. Tliey make it 
seem as if the murderer is a careless, slapdash person, and 
that I refuse to believe.” 

“But tkftit’s what they usually are, aren’t they?” asked 
Abby, “Real murderers^ I mean, not the ones in books. I 
know I’ve read somewhere that they nearly always gi\o them- 
selves away by doing ^mething silly.” 

‘T"rue enough,” said Charles. “It ’ud be nice if ours 
turned oi't to be a master of crime, but I’m bound to say I 
haven’t much hope of it.” 

“If you have cast your mind rouf d the district one can 
only be surprised that you have any,” remarked Gavin. 
“Which brings us to the really burning question exercising 
all our minds: who did it?'* 

“I know,” said Abby sympathetically. “I’ve been think- 
ing of that, and I haven’t the ghost of a notion. Because it 
isn’t enough to dislike a person, is it? I mean, there’s got 
to be a bigger motive than that,” 

“Besides,” said Charles caustically, “we have it on Mavis’s 
authority thatlher uncle had no enemies.” 

“I^id she say that?” asked Gavin, awed. 
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“Yes, she did,” nodded Miss Patterdale* “When the 
detective questioned her, I must say, I thouglit that was 
going too far. Silly, too. The police are bound tq find out 
that no one could bear the man.” ^ • 

“But did you all stand by and allow this flight of fancy 
to go unchallenged?” 

“Yes,” said Abby, “though I should think the detective 
must Jiave known it was a whopper, if he happened to be 
looking at Charles when she said it. His jaw dropped a mile. 
The thing is you can’t very well chip in and say the man was 
utterly barred, when his niece thinks he wasn’t!^’ 

“Well, I very nearly did,” confiissed Miss Pant?rdale. 
“Because it^s nonsense to say that Ma\is thought he was 
liked in the neighbourhood. She kiicw very well he wasn’t. 
It’s all on a par with pretending to be heartbroken that he’s 
dead. I don’t say she isn’t s/iotked — I am, myself — but she 
can’t be sorr>! I’ll do her the justice to admit that she has 
alw'a>s put a good face on things, and not broadcast the 
way he treated her, I'ut I know from what she’s told me, 
when he’s been woise than usual, that she had a thoroughly 
miserable time with him.” 

Gavin, who had been listening this speech with a rapt 
look on his face, said: “Oh, I am glad I came to call on >ou! 
Of course she did it! It’s almost too obvious!” * 

Abby gave an involuntarv giggle, but Miss Patterdale said 
shdrpl> : “Don’t he silly! 

“All the same, it’s a pretty fragrant thought,” said Charles, 
grinning. 

“It’s nothing of the sort! Now, I w^on’t have you making 
that kind of joke, aii> of you! It’s in very bad taste. Mavis 
says those things bect^use she thinks one ought not to speak 
ill of the dead, that’s all.” 

“In wiiat terms does she speak of the Finperor Domitian, 
and the late Adolf Hitler?” enquired Gavin, interested. 

“That,” said Miss Patterdale sc ertiy, “is different!” 

“Well,” said Gavin, setting dowm nis cnApty cup, and 
dragging himseff out of his chair, “if I aai not to be allowed 
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to suspect Mavis, I must fall back upon my first choice/* 

“Who’s that?” demanded Abby* 

“ Mrs, Midgeholme — to •avenge the blood of Ulysses. I 
•won’t deny that I infinitely prefer her as a suspect to Mavis, 
but there’s always the fear that she’ll turn out to have an 
unbreakable alibi. Mavis, we all know, has none at all. 
That, by the way, will be our next excitement: who had an 
alibi, and who had none. You three appear to have^them, 
which, if you will permit me to say so, is very dull and un- 
enterprising of you.” 

“Have you got one?” Abby asked forthrightly. 

“N<5, no! At least,* I hope I haven’t: if that wretched 
landlord says I was sitting in the Red Lion at the time I 
shall deny it hotly. Steely the police cannot overlook my 
claims to the post of chief suspect? I write detective novels, 
I have a lame leg, and I drove my half-brother to suicide. 
What more do the police want?” 

“You know,” said Charles, who had not been attending 
very closely to this, “I’ve been thinking, andPi shouldn’t be 
at all surprised, taking into account the time when it 
happened, if quite a few people haven’t got alibis. Everyone 
was on the way home frbm our party — the Squire, Lindale, 
the Major, old Drybecflc!” 

‘^Don’t forget me, and the Vicar’s wife!” interrupted 
Gavin. 

“I don’t mind adding you to the list, but I won’t have the 
Vicat’s wife. She can’t have had qjiything to do with it, 
and only confuses the issue.” 

“What about the Vicar himself?” asked Abby, her chin 
propped on her clasped hands. “Where was he?” 

“Went off to visit the sick, didn’t he? Anyway, he’s out 
of the running too.” 

, “So are Major Midgeholme, and Mr. Drybeck,” Abby 
pointed out. “We ran them home.” 

“On the contrary! I set the Major down at the cross-road, 
because he tdid me to. I don’t know what he did when I 
drove on. Not that I think he’s a likely candidate for the 
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list, but we must stick to the facts, I then set old Drybeck 
down outside his house. We left him waving goodbye to 
lis: we didn't actually see him enter his house, and /or any-* 
thing we know, he didn’t.’^ 

“No, that's true," agreed Abby, her eyes widening. “And 
he really is a likely candidate! Gosh!" 

“Now, that's quite enough!" Miss Patterdale interposed. 
“Talk Jike that can lead to trouble." 

“That's all right, Aunt Miriam," said Charles. “I bet he 
isn't the only one who might have done it." 

^‘Well, just you remember that!" she admonished him. 
“It's all very well to talk like that about people like poor 
old Thdddcus Drybeck, but you wouldn’t think it nearly 
so amusing if someone were to do»thc same about your 
father, for instance." 

Charles stared at her. “Dad? But he wasn't there!" 

“Of course he wasn't. But what would you feel like if 
we started making up stories of where he might have been? 
You shouldn't let your tongue run away with you." 

She appealed to deaf ears. Young Mr. Kaswell, betraying 
an unfilial delight in this novel aspect of his parent, gave a 
^shout of laughter, and gasped: “Dad! Oh, w^hat a rich 
thought! I must ask him if he can account for his move- 
ments !" 



CHAPTER V 


BY noon on the following day, the Chief Constable was 
listening to a report from Detective-Sergeant Carsethorn, 
who had spent a busy but unpromising morning; half an 
hour later he expressed a desire to be allowed to think the 
thing over; and withiA ten minutes he had reached a not 
unexpected but not very welcome decision. ‘‘And I don’t 
mind telling you, Cars'ithom,” he said, as he sat waiting to 
be connected with a certain London telephone number, 
“that I should do exactly the same if Inspector Thropton 
hadn’t chosen this moment to go down with German 
measles!” 

“Yes, sir,” said the* Sergeant, torn between a natural 
desire to achieve promotion through his brilliant handlint^' 
of a difficult case, and an uneasy suspicion that the probka^ 
was rather too complicated for him to tackle. 

It was therefore wiih mixed feelings that, shortly before 
four o^clock, he made the acquaintance of a bright-eyed 
and cheerful individual, who was ushered into the Chief 
Constable’s room at the police-station, a tall and rather 
sevefe man at his heels. 

“Chief Inspector Hemingway?” said Colonel Scales, 
rising behind his desk, and holding out his hand across it. 
“Glad to meet you! Heard of you, of course. I warned 
Headquarters this would need a good man, and I see they’ve 
sent me one.” 

“Thank you, sir!” said the Chief Inspector, without a 
blush. He shook the Colonel’s hand, and indicated his 
companion. “Inspector Harbottlc, sir.” 

“ ‘Afternoc/n, Inspector. This is Detective Sergeant 
Carsethorn, who h'^.s been in charge of the case.” 
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Very happy to work with you,” said the Chief Inspector, 
l;»riskly shaking the Sergeant's hand. course, I don't 
Imow much about it yet, but I'!n bound to say if sounds 
like a nice case, on the face of it.” • 

‘‘Eh?” ejaculated the Colonel, startled by this view of a 
case which he (like Miss Patterdale) feared would lead to 
much unpleasantness. “Did you say nice?” 

“I did, sir. What I meant was that it's out of the ordinary.” 

“In a way I suppose it is. The murder itself does not 
present us, I think you will atrree. with any unusual features, 
however.” 

“Plain case of shooting, isn't it, sirr jno locJcca rooms, 
or mysterious weapons, or any other trimmings?” 

“The man was shot in his own garflen,” said the Colonel, 
looking at him rather uncertainly. It appeared to him that 
Chief Inspector Hemingway approached his task in a dis- 
quietingly lighthearted spirit. He recalled that he had been 
warned by an old friend at Scotland Yard that he would 
find the Chief Inspector a little unorthodox. 

“Ah!” said Hemingway. “What you might c411 a rfice, 
.wide field.” 

“No, a garden,” said the Colonel 

“Just so, sir.” 

“Pd better tell you exactly what has happened to date. 
Sit down, all of you! I’m going to light a pipe myself. 
You can do the same. Or there are cigarettes in that 
box.” 

He sat down, and negan to fill his pipe from an old- 
fashioned rubber pouch. The Chief Inspector took a 
cigarette, find lit it; and his subordinate, offered the box by 
Sergeant Carsethorne, said in a deep voice that he never 
smoked. 

Having, by the expenditure of several matches, got his 
pipe going, it did not take the Colonel long to lay the bare 
facts of the case before Hemingway. lutook rather longer 
to enumerate ai\d to describe the various persons who made 
up the society of Thomden; and here it? was seen that^the 
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Colonel was picking his words carefully. Inspector Har^ 
bottle, who had been sitting with his eyes fixed on the 
opposite; wall, with an iAimobility strongly suggestive of 
catalepsy, suddenly bent a gloomy gaze upon him; but his 
superior maintained his air of bird-like, uncritical interest. 

“Dr. Rotherhope performed the autopsy this morning, 
'concluded the Colonel, “i^erhaps you’d like to read the 
report. Nothing much to it, of course: the cause cf death 
was never in doubt.” 

Hemingway took the report, and ran through it. “No,” 
he agreed. “The only information it gives us which we 
didn’t know before is that the bullet was probably fired 
from a .22 rifle, and that’s a bit of news I could have done 
without. Not but what I daresay I should have guessed it. 
Oh, well! I don’t suppose there are more than forty or fifty 
.22 rifles knocking around the neighbourhood. It’ll make 
a nice job for my chaps, rounding them up. Cartridge-rase 
been found, by any chance?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Carsethom, not without Pride. “It’s here. 
Tobk a lot of time to find it. It was in the gorsc-bushes you 
see on the plan.” ^ 

“Nice work!” apprpved Hemingway, putting a tiny magni- 
fying-glass to one eye, and closely scrutinizing the cartridge 
case through it. “Got some clear markings on it, too, which 
all goes to show you should never make up your mind in 
advance. I thought it wouldn’t show anything much; nine 
times out of ten a .22 rifle is so worn it doesn’t give you any 
help at all. We ought to be able to identify the gun this 
little fellow was fired from. Supposing we were to find it, 
which I daresay we shan’t. If I didn’t know that the easier 
a case looks at the start the worse it turns out to be in the 
middle, I should say this one’s a piece of cake.” 

“I hope you may find it so,” said the Colonel heavily. 

“Yes, sir, but it’s standing out a mile I shan’t. From what 
you've told me I can see we’ve got a very classy decor, and, 
in mv experience, that always makes thingj ditficult.” 

VDoes it?” said ‘the Colonel, staring. 
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“Stands to reason, sir,” said Hemingway, flicking over a 
page of the police-surgeon's report. “For one thing, these 
people you've been telling me about — Squire, Vicai, family 
solicitor, retired Major — ^will all st^nd by one another. Pm • 
sure I don't blame them,” he added cheerfully, oblivious of 
a slight stiffening* on the Colonel's part. “They don't want 
to have a lot of nosy policemen prying into their affairs# 
They v^ercn't brought up to it, like the more usual kind of 
criminal. And, for another, they're apt to have a lot more 
sense than the criminal classes. In fact, it's a good thing 
they don't take to crime more often. Yes, I can see this 
isn't going to be all beer and skittles, ‘not by a long clfalk it 
isn'tl” He laid the report down. “Bit coy about the time 
of death, your Dr, Rotherhope, sir. Any doubt about 
that/” 

“Dr. Rotherhope was unfortunately prevented from 
seeing the corpse until some hours had elapsed. Dr. Warcop 
— ^the deceased's medical ad\dser — was called in by young 
Haswcll. It is true that he did not commit himself to 
any very precise time, but he is a man of strict •integrity^ 
'md the time was, in any event, fixed by Miss Warrenby's 
evidence.” 

“Any reason, barring a bit of professional jealousy, sir, 
why Dr. Rotherhope doesn't what-you-might-call confifm 
tlial/” 

A laugh was surprised out of the Chief Constable. “You're 
\er>^ acute f None at all! Dr, Warcop has been for long 
established in Rellmghahi, and is perhaps thought by his 
colleagues to be a trifle — cr — out of date! But a peifectly 
sound man!” 

“I see, sir. Is it known yet who stands to benefit by this 
death?” 

“Barring a few very minor legacies, his niece. His Will 
was in tlie safe at his office. If you want to go into his 
business affairs, you’ll find his head-clerk very helpful. 
Coupland's his name; decent little chap, lived ki Bellin^m 
pretty. well all hfk life.” 
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“On good terms with him, sir?’* 

“Oh, I think so! Speaks very nicely about him. He 
comes m for a small legacy — a couple of hundred pounds, I 
' think; nothing much! A good deal shocked by the murder, 
wasn’t he, Sergeant?” 

“Yes, sir, he was. Well, he’s a very resfiectable man, Mr. 
Coupland is, so it’s natural he would be shocked. Setting 
aside that it’s a pretty serious thing for him. Hea^ clerk- 
ships don’t grow on every tree, as you might say, and I’m 
•'Ure I don’t know where he’s to find another. Not in 
Bellingham, he won’t, for even if Throckington & Flimby 
wanted a new head cl&rk it isn’t quire the kind of business 
he’d fancy, and Mr. Drybeck’s had his head clerk with him 
for thirty years.” 

“Drybeck,” repeated Hemingway. “That’s the gentleman 
you told me was given a lift to his home after this tennis- 
party. Where does he live?” 

The Sergeant placed a spatulate finger on the plan. “Here 
sir, nearly opposite the opening into Fox l.anc. As far as 
we* can make out, he must have been set down there at 
about seven o’clock, or just after. He sat down to his supper 
at half past seven. That’s corroborated by his hou^ckcepor. 
What he was doing bAore tliat she doesn’t know, not having 
sefcn him.” 

“What does he say he was doing?” 

The Sergeant consulted his notes. “He states that he 
let himself into the house, and went straight upstairs, and 
had a shower. Which he might have done, because he’s 
got one of those oldfashioncd baths with a shower fixed up 
at one end of it. After that, he went out into the garden to 
water his flowers. According to his story, that was w^hat he 
was doing when the housekeeper sounded the gong for his 
supper. She states that she had to sound it twice, him not 
hearing it the first time.” 

“Where was the housekeeper all this time?” 

“Between the kitchen and the dining-room, getting supper 
ready, and laying the table. The dining-ro&m’s at the front 
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of the house, and the kitchen's behind it, at the back. 
There's a pantry between the two, with communicating 
doors. She states that she always goes from the dhe room 
to the other through the pantry, which would account fo^* 
her not having seen Mr. Drybeck. What I mean is, she 
never went into the hall during that half-hour, so there was 
no reason why she should have seen him." * 

“If jthe kitchen's at the back doesn't it overlook the 
garden?" 

“No, sir, not properly speaking. There's just a bit of 
ground outside the kitchen-window, like a gravSl-yard, and 
then there’s a laurel-hedge, shutting off the kitchen from the 
garden." 

“Nice, cheerful look-out," comnfented Hemingway, his 
eyes on the plan. “So what it boils down to is that from 
about seven o'clock to seven-thirty this Mr. Drybeck might 
have been anywhere. If this plan of yours is accurate, I 
make it under half a mile from his place to Fox House." 

“Yes, sir. He'd have had to pass Miss Patterdale's cottage, 
of course." 

“Any reason why he shouldn't ^havc walked across this 
common?" , 

“He could have done that," admitfed the Sergeant. 

“Well, tliat isn't to say he did," said Hemingway, in con- 
soling accents. “I can ^^-e he isn’t a popular candidate for 
the chief role in this highly interesting drama. What terms 
was he on with Sampson Warrenby?" • 

I'he Sergeant hesitated, castmg a glance at Colonel Scales. 
But the Colonel did not raise his eyes from his pipe, \vhich 
had gone»out, and needed attention. The Sergeant said, a 
little awkwardly: “Well, sir, I wouldn't say they was on 
good terms. I don't want to put it too high, but it's a fact 
that Mr. YC'arrenby has done Mr. Drybeck a good deal of 
harm, professionally speaking — him being what you might 
call very go-ahead, and Mr. Drybeck moge oldfashioned, like. 
Very successful^ Mr. W’arrenby has been." 

“Ail right,” said Hemingway, apparently dismissing ^Ir. 
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Drybeck. “Tell me a bit about the rest of the dramatis 
personae! You can skip this Miss Patterdale of yours, and 
young Mr. Haswell, and thfc niece — ^IVe forgotten her name) 

* but as she’s got an alibi,* same like the other two, I daresay 
it docvsn’t matter.” 

The Colonel looked up. “You have & good memory. 
Chief Inspector!” 

Inspector Harbottle, casting upon his superior a Ipok of 
vicarious and slightly melancholy pride, made his voice 
heard. “He has that, sir.” 

“That’ll be all from you, Horace!” said the Chief Inspector 
conclusively. “Let’s take this Pole of yours first, Sergeant! 
If I’d been told there was a Pole mixed up in this case I’d 
have reported sick. W^iat’s his unnatural name?” 

The Sergeant once more consulted his notes. “Zama- 
goryski,” he enunciated painstakingly. “Tliough they mostly 
seem to call him Mr. Ladislas, that being his Christian 
name.” 

“\(^ell, we’ll call him that too, though a fhore uncliristian 
name I rfever heard!” said Hemingway. “The sooner we 
can be rid of him the ^better. I’ve had one case with a^ 
Georgian mixed up in it, and two more with Poles, and they 
pretty nearly gave me* a nervous breakdown. This Ladislas, 
now, who w^as seen riding his motor-bike up Fox Lane 
shortly after five-thirt>% how does he come into the picture?” 

“Well, sir, they do say, in the village, that he's running 
aftef Miss Warrenby, and that her ^ncle wouldn’t have him, 
not at any price! He’s some sort of an engineer by pro- 
fession, and he’s got a job at Bebside’s, He lodges with Mrs. 
Doc kray, in one of the cottages beyond Mr Orybcck’s 
house. That one,” the Sergeant added, indicating it on the 
plan. “Nice-looking young fellow, in his way, but a bit 
excitable. By what he told me, though I’m bound to say I 
wasn’t attending very closely, it not being any of my business, 
he used to be very well-off, before the War. Estates, and 
such, in Polahd. He was so keen on telling me I thought it 
besjj: to let him getnt off his chest. One or two of the gentry 
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have taken him up, but most of them don’t know him. He 
got to know Miss Warrenby, through meeting her at the 
Vicarage, and it seems she took a fancy to him.| She’s a 
very kindhearted young lady. She told me she was sorry for* 
him in the first place, and got to liTce him enough to be very 
friendly. Quite frank she was about it. Said it was true her 
uncle had forbid her to have anything to do with him, buf 
that she hadn’t held with that kind of snobbishness. Seems 
they used to go for walks together, and to the pictures once 
or twice, when Mr. Warrenby was away. Well, it was like 
I told you, sir. He wasi seen turning into Fox Lane on his 
motor-bike, round about five-thirty, by Miss Kingston. She 
keeps the sweet-shop in the village, and she’d gone out for a 
bit of an airing on the common, afl^r she closed the shop. 
Quite definite it was him. Well, you wouldn’t mistake him: 
he’s a very dark, handsome sort of chap, and foreign- 
looking.” 

“Didn't see him come out of the lane again?” 

“No, sir. She wouldn’t have, though, being on her way 
back to the village.” 

“What’s his story?” 

“First he swore he hadn’t bedli near Fox Lane, but I 
don’t set much store by that, because by the time I saw him 
it was all over the village Mr. Warrenby had been shot, and 
I don’t doubt he had the wind up. After we got through 
with that, and with him working himself into a state because 
of him being foreign and everyone against him, he admitted 
he had gone to Fox Mouse, tc' try if he could see Miss 
V^arrenby. He didn’t know sht’d gone to a tennis-party. 
On account of its being Saturday, and Mr. V^arrenby likely 
to be at home, he says he left his bike a little way away from 
the house, and went in the side-gate that leads to the kitchen, 
meaning to ask the maid if he could have a word with Miss 
Warrenby. Only, Saturday’s her half-day, so she wasn’t in. 
He says he knocked on the kitcln'i-door, and when he got 
no answer he went away again. SwearsThe was back at Mrs. 
Dockray’s befdte six, and never stirrec^ out again. But as 
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she’d gone oflF to the pictures, here in Bellingham, leaving 
him a bit of cold supper, she can’t corroborate that.” 

“Does he own a rifle?” , 

“He says not, sir. So far, I haven’t been able to discover 
that he does. Mrs. Doclcray said she’d seen him with one 
once, but that turned out to have been a couple of weeks 
ago, and was Mr. Lindale’s .22, which he lent him, and which 
was subsequently returned to him. Corroborated hy Mr. 
Lindale. He’s the gentleman who owns Rushyford Farm — 
this place, on the Hawkshead-road.” 

“Well, let’s take him next,” said Hemingway. “I sec his 
farm is very conveniently placed /or this footpath which 
leads to the stile at the top of Fox Lane. Any reason why 
he should want to mur^^cr Sampson \C'arrcnby?” 

The Colonel answered this. “None at all, on the face of 
it. He’s a newcomer to the district. Bought Rushyford 
Farm a matter of two years ago. Used to be a stockbroker. 
Got a very pretty wife, and one child. I fancy they’re fairly 
new'ly-wed: the child’s only an infant.” 

“That’s , right, sir,” corroborated the bergeant. “there 
doesn’t seem to be any reason to think he could have had 
anything to do with the murder, barring the fact that he 
didn’t like the deceasal, wliich he makes no bones about, 
and having been pestered by him a bit to try to get him 
appointed as solicitor to the new River Board. Mr. Warrenby 
seems to have been set on that, but by what I can make out 
they none of them wanted him.” 

“Who are 'they’?” demanded Hemingv^^ay. “Shouldn’t 
have thought it was much of a job to be after, but I don’t 
knov^ a lot about River Boards.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t!” said the Colonel. “That is to say, 
there’s not a great deal to be got out of it, but it would make 
quite a pleasant addition to his business. My own view of 
the matter is that he wanted it for social reasons. It would 
bring him into contact with the sort of people he was ambb 
tious to know* Give him more of a finger in county affairs, 
too. Pushful sort pf man, you understands The appoint- 
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ment is pretty well in the hands of just those people: the 
Squire, Gavin Pleruneller, Henry Haswell, and Lindale. 
They’re all riparian owners, and\hey represent the*interests 
of the Fishery rights. The Rushy suns through the Squire’js* 
and Lindale’s lands; and Haswell and Plenmeller both own 
property on it. I •can’t see what bearing a thing like that has 
on murder. If Lindale hadn’t been at that party, he wouldn’tf 
in myrf^pinion, have come into the case at all.” 

“Well, sir, seeing as his movements, between the time 
he left The Cedars, at 6.50, as near as I can get at it, till close 
on 7.30, aren’t corroborated by any witness 

“Oh, yes, yes, Carsethom, you were quite right to interro- 
gate him!” the Colonel said impatiently. 

“What does he say his movement#w'ere?” asked Heming- 
way. 

“At or around 6.50,” said the Sergeant, his eyes on his 
book, “he left The Cedars, in company with Mr. Ainstable, 
by way of the gate on to the footpath. Mrs. Lindale had 
gone off home by the same ro\ite about a quarter of an hour 
earlier. The woman who works for her daily isn’t prepared 
to swear to the time when she got back to the farm, but she 
says she’d been in a considerable time by seven o’clock, 
which is when the wom.m leaves. Of bourse, she could have 
gone out again later, but it don’t seem likely, not with fhe 
baby. She’s not one to ^eave her baby. Mr. Lindale accom- 
panied Mr. Ainstable a little w’ay up the path. Then the 
Sc]uire turned off to look at his new plantation, and* Mr. 
Lindale walked on to Ffushyford Farm. He says he didn’t 
go into the house immediately, but went off to see hither 
his chaps*had finished a job they had to do, repairing some 
fencing in one of his water-meadows. That’s some little 
distance from the house. The men had gone off by that 
time, of course, and he didn’t meet anyone. He says he 
went home by way of his wheat^field, and was in by 7.30. 
Which Mrs. Lindale corroborates.” 

“Well, that’s all right, as far as it goes,” said Hemingway. 
“What about this Squire you talk of?” 
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‘*Mr. Ainstable. It’s like I told you, sir. He went off to 
look at the plantation, and didn’t get home till about a 
quarter to eight. Mrs. Ainstable, I should mention, had 
' left the party early, by c?r, at 6.30. Tliat’s corroborated by 
Mr. Plenmeller. He met her in the drive — he’d been back 
to his house to fetch some papers the Sqiiire wanted — and 
«he stopped to have a wc'rd with him. Seems she wasn’t 
very well: he says she looked bad, and was very nervy ^ She’s 
a bit of an invalid. Another person who went away early was 
Mr. Cliburn, the Vicar. He went directly after tea, to visit 
a sick parishioner. I should say that’s all right, sir. I haven’t 
yet checked up on him‘, but ” 

“Well, don’t, unless you’re hard up for a job,” Heming- 
way advised him. “Ob'eourse, we may have to fall back on 
him, but if we do, all I can say is I shall be surprised, and 
it takes a lot to surprise me. I might be able to swallow die 
Vicar’s wife, at a pinch, but even that’ll take a bit of 
doing.’' 

“Mrs. Cliburn and Miss Warrenby werenhe last to leave, 
sir,’’ said''the Sergeant, uncertain how to take the Chief 
Inspector. “Thev both left at ten past seven, Miss Warrenby 
going by way of the garJen-gate, and Mrs. Cliburn down the 
drive to Wood Lane.'^I’ve checked up on that. There’s an 
old chap who lives in one of the cottages in the High Street, 
facing Wood Lane. He was sitting on his doorstep, and he 
saw Mrs. Cliburn come down the lane. He couldn’t say 
whaf time that was, because he wasn’t noticing particularly, 
but it seems Mrs. Cliburn stopped to pass the time of day 
with him, and then went straight into the Vicarage. He says 
he saw Mr. Plenmeller too, and that he didn’t go to Thom- 
den House but along the street to the Red Lion. And he 
didn’t have a rifle, because that’s something old Rugby 
would have been bound to have noticed.” 

“Well, we can rule out Mrs. Cliburn, too,” said Heming- 
way. “Which brings us to this chap with the queer name. 
I’ve heard it before, but I don’t seem able to nut a face to it.” 

“I suppose you « might have heard it,” said the Colonel 
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grudgingly, ‘^He writes detective stories. Don’t read ’em 
myself, but Fm told they’re very ingenious.” 

' ‘‘Yes, I thought this case soufided a bit too go4d to be 
true,” said Hemingway. “So Fm.stuck with one of these* 
amateur crime-specialists, am I, sir? Has he got an alibi?” 

“There seems* to be some doubt about that,” replied 
the Colonel, on a dry note. “You’d better tell him whafr 
Plenm^ller said to you. Sergeant. He may as well know 
what he’s up against.” 

“Well, sir, it’s a fact I don’t know what to make of him,” 
confessed the Sergeant.* “Anyone would think there was 
nothing he liked better than to be mixed up in a case of 
murder! I ran him to earth at the Red Lion this morning, 
drinking a pint with Major Midgehiftlme, just after twelve. 
Quite the life and soul of the bar, he was, holding forth 
about the murder, and saying how he was sure the Major’s 
wife done it, because of Mr. Warrenby having been brutal 
to one of her little dogs. All by way of a joke, of course, 
but you could see the Major didn’t like it. So then Mr. 
Plonmeller started in to prove how he might hafe done it 
himself. Very humorous he was, I’m sure, but not having 
the whole day. to waste I stepped up to the bar, and told him 
who I was, and said I’d like a word ^ith him. And if you 
was to ask me, sir, that was all he needed to make him qifite 
happy. Anyone would have thought the whole thing was a 
play, and we was having drinks between the acts, and talking 
it over. Indecent, I call it, not to say coldblooded! NatrJrally 
I’d no tliought of asking him que.^tions in a public bar: my 
idea was we’d step up to his house, but that wouldn’t do 
for him. ‘Oh’, he says, ‘you want to know where I was at the 
time the crime was committed, and I’m sure I haven’t got 
an alibi!’ The Major took him up pretty sharp on that, and 
said as how he knew very well he was on bis way home when 
the rest of them — him, and Mr. D^ybeck, and Miss Dearham 
— set off in >oung Mr. Haswell’s car. ‘Ah!’ says Mr. Plen- 
meller, ‘but how do you know I did go home?* I might have 
been anywhere,^ he says, ‘and Crailing— •that’s the landlord 
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of the pub will swear I didn’t come in here till close 

on eight last night!’ Which, however, Crailing didn’t do, 
not by a'long chalk! He said he was positive Mr. Plenmeller 
'came in long before thats though he couldn’t be sure what 
the exact time was. Then I’m blessed if Mr. Plenmeller 
didn’t tell him not to go saddling him with an alibi he didn’t 
want! Before I could say anything, the Major spoke to him, 
very military. Told him not to make a fool of himseT, and 
to stop trying to turn the whole thing into a farce. So then 
he laughed, and said it was all such good copy he wasn’t 
going to be pushed out of it, and it was going to be very 
valuable to him to know how it felt to be what he called a 
hot suspect. However, he got a bit more serious after that, 
and he said that actually he had gone home before stepping 
down the street to the Red Lion, though he didn’t think he 
could prove it, because so far as he knew Mrs. Blindbum — 
that’s his housekeeper — couldn’t have seen him, being in 
the kitchen, and certainly wouldn’t have heard him, because 
she’s as deaf as a post. Which is true enoufh: she is.” 

see,’^ said Hemingway, somewhat grimly. ‘T’ve met 
his sort before! Oh, well, with any luck we may be able to 
pin the murder on him!” 

The Colonel smileiT, but Sergeant Carsethorn looked a 
little shocked. “Well, I daresay he could have done it,” he 
said dubiously, “but I can’t say I know why he should want 
to.” 

“The Chief Inspector w^asn’t speaking seriously. Sergeant.” 

“No, sir. That’s about the lot, then, as far as we’ve had 
time to discover.” 

“What about young Mr. Haswell’s father?” » enquired 
Hemingway. “Or is he out of the running?” 

“He wasn’t there, sir. He went off to 'VC’oodhall that 
afternoon, and didn’t get home till half past eight. ^X'ood- 
hall’s a good fifteen miles from Thomden: it’s a big estate 
which he looks after for the owner. He’s an estate agent, 
and he does a^good bit of that sort of work.” 

“Was he on good terms with Mr, Warrenby?” 
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The Sergeant hesitated. “I wouldn't say that exactly, but 
, on the other hand I wouldn't ^ay that there was anything 
'definite, if you take my meaning. They were both on the 
Council, and I believe they had a few differences of opinion.'^ 

“Tell me something else!" invited Hemingway. “Do you 
know of anyone who was on good terms with this character?" 

The Sergeant griimcd. Colonel Scales said: “Yes, you’vt 
hit th% mark, Chief Inspector. He was a nasty piece of work, 
and no one could stand him! I don't mind telling you that 
I. couldn't myself. He was one of those men who not only 
want to have a finger in ‘every pie, bujt who arc never cjpntent 
until they're top-dog. Sort of pocket-Hitler! A bumptious 
little upstart who wanted to be the kingpin in the district, 
and would go to any lengths to muscHe in on things that were 
no concern of his, and which you wouldn't have thought 
he'd want to be bothered with! He even got himself on to 
the committee for the charity-ball Lady Binchester organized, 
a year ago. I don't know how he managed that, but I've 
no doubt he thought it would give him a foothold in that 
set. More fool he!" 

“It sounds to me, sir, as thougl^this place where he lived 
can't have lieen the only place wl^re he made enemies. 
Wc'\^e gone into all the Thornden people. What about the 
people he must have rubbed up against here, where he fiad 
his business?" 

“We've thought of that, naturally, but setting aside the 
fact that Carsethorn h^isn’t hea^d of any Bellmgham-man 
being seen in Thornden at the time — of course, it's possible 
to get to Fox House across the common, I know — 1 -don't 
know thirt he had any serious quarrel with anyone. There was 
a got')d deal of jealousy, a lot of people disliked him, we 
should most of us have been glad to have seen him leave 
Bellingham. He was the best-hated nian in the district, but 
you don't murder a man you jusr don't like: there has to be 
some motive! And that, Chief Inspectior, is why I thought 
it wisest* to calkin Scotland Yard at once: no one has any- 
thing' that begins to look like a sufficient tnotive!" 
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“There’s the Pole that seems to have been making passes 
at the niece, isn’t there?” suggested Hemingway mildly. 
“What’s ’Wore, there’s the young lady herself. If she inherits 
'his money, I should call that a pretty good motive.” 

“You’d better go and make Miss Warrenby’s acquaint-- 
ance!” recommended the Colonel, with a bark of laughter. 
* “I will, sir,” said the CUef Inspector. 
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CHAPTER VI 


“THB trouble with you, Horace, is tliat there^s no pleasing 
you,” said the Chief Inspector, some little time later. “I 
bring you down, in the middle of the summer, to as nice a 
part of the country as "you could wish for, set •you up in a 
pub which, as far as I can see, never got around to heading 
the Rationing Orders, and all you do is to sit there loi'king 
as though you’d been dragged to# one of the Distressed 
Areas. I’ll trouble you for the butter, my lad!” 

The Inspector handed him a green dish fashioned into 
the semblance of a lettuceJeaf. “It is butter, too.” he said 
severely. “About a week’s ration.” 

Hemingway helped himself generously. Both men were 
sitting down, in the otherwise deserted cofFee-^room,. to a 
high tea reminiscent of an almost forgotten age of plenty. 
The Sun, tiiough perhaps its oldest, was by no means 
Bellingham’s most fashionable hosttSrv. It was situated in a 
back street, and catered for Commercials; the rigours of its 
beds were alleviated b^' feother-maltrcsses; it had one bath- 
room, containing an antiquated painted bath, with an old- 
fashioned plug, and a w^ooden surround; and sevciat of its 
tiny lattice window^s c8uld, by the exercise of careful force, 
be induced to opeii. Since its clients were not persons of 
leisure, only one sitting-room had been provided for them, 
and that the coffee-room, which contained, besides one long 
table, a number of horsehair chairs; a massive and very 
yellow mahogany sideboard, supporting an aspidistra, a 
biscuit-tin commemorating the coronation of Edward VII, 
and an array of sauce-bottles and pi<jkle-jars; several steel- 
engravings in maplcwood frames; and a tell vase full of 
pampas-grass, hteals were not served with elegance, or 
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dignified by menu-cards, but the food itself was excellent, 
and prepared by a large-minded person. An order for tea 
was understood by this per'son to include a plate piled with 
-bacon, eggs, sausages, tcvnatoes, and chips, three or four 
kinds of jam, scones, a heavy fruit cake, a loaf of bread, a 
dish of stewed fruit, and one of radishes. ' Sergeant Carse- 
thom had recommended the Sun to Hemingway, a circum- 
stance which was causing that cheerful officer to take what 
his assistant considered a roseate view of his ability. 

‘‘And rd like to know how they come by all that bacon.” 
added Harbottle, in a sinister voice. 

The' Chief Inspector ‘ poured himself out another cup of 
tea, and lavishly sugared it. “Why you ever went in for 
homicide beats me,” hevemarked. “What you ought to have 
done was to have got yourself a job as a snooper for the 
Ministry of Food. What’s it matter to you where they come 
by their bacon? I didn’t hear you making any bones about 
eating it. Have another cup of tea!” 

Harbottle accepted this offer, and sat fftr some minutes 
stirri;ig the brew meditatively. “It’s all very well being sent 
into the country,” he said suddenly, “but I don’t like tliis 
case, Chief!” 

“That’s because yAu’ve got an inferiority-complex,” 
responded Hemingv^ay, unperturbed. “I thought there’d 
be trouble when they started talking about the Squire. It 
set you off remembering the days when you were one of the 
village lads, carting dung, and touching your forelock to 
the Squire.” 

“I did no such thing!” said his indignant subordinate. 
“What’s more I never carted dung in my life, or* touched 
my forelock! I hadn’t got one, and I wouldn’t have touched 
it if I had had!” 

“One of the Reds, were you? Well, it's no use brooding 
over the equality of man here, because tliat w'on’t gt't us 
anywhere.” He obscjrved that the Inspector was breathing 
heavily, and added soothingly; “All right, Job! vou cool off, 
or you’ll very likely iburst a blood-vessel.” 
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^‘Why Job?” demanded the Inspector suspiciously, 

“If you read your Bible you’d know that the poor chap 
'suffered from a horrible disease. Amongst othfer things, 
which Tve forgotten for the mon^ent.” 

“Now, look here!” exploded Harbottle, “What am* I 
supposed to be Suffering from, Td like to know?” 

“Me, mostly,” replied Hemingway serenely. 

A i^luctant grin greeted this sally. “Well, you’re the boss, 
so It won’t do for me to contradict you, sir. But what you 
see in this case to be pleased about I can’t make out! Seems 
to me it’s cither going to be easy that this local Sergeant you 
think so well of might just as well Ldve solved it for Itimself; 
or it’s going to be such a snorter that we shall never get to 
the bottom of it.” 

“It’s got class,” said Hemingway, selecting a radish from 
the dish. “It’s got a good decor, too, and, barring the Pole, 
1 like the sound of the dramatis personae. It isn’t every day 
you get a murder amongst a lot of nice, respectable people 
living in a country village. Of course, I daresay Snettisham 
will dig up some character with a record as long as. your 
arm, here in Bellingham, who'll turn out to be the guilty 
party, but sp far it looks a lot more promising than that. 
It’s got what you might call possibilfties.” 

The Inspector frowned over these. “The Pole — ^w^ich 
you wouldn’t like! — and the niece, which the Chief Con- 
stable laughed at. I didn’t reckon much to any of the others. 
Except that I’d like to know why the Chief Constable shut 
up so tight wljen Cdhrscthorn started on the solicitor — 
Drybeck!” 

“Beca*ise Dry beck’s his own solicitor, and he plays golf 
with him every week-end,” replied Hemingway promptly. 

“Did Carsethorn tell you that, sir?” 

“No, he didn’t have to. It’s standing cut a mile the Chief 
Constable’s on friendly terms witli most of the people 
mixed up m tlie case. That’s why he was so prompt in 
calling us in, and I’m sure I don’t blame him.” 

Harbottle siiook his head over this evidence of the 
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frailty of human nature, but he appeared to accept it, and 
relapsed once more into meditative silence. The frown 
deepened 'between his bro\#'s; he presently said abruptly:' 
•There’s one thing that styikes me about this case, Chief!” 

'‘‘What’s that?” asked Hemingway, not looking up from 
his study of the plan of Thornden. 

* “Well, it seems to be faiily well established that the shot 
was fired from close to that clump of gorse. How dj^ the 
murderer loiow that the deceased was going to be so obliging 
as to sit down on that seat in his garden at just that time of 
day?” 

“He^didn’t,” replied* Hemingway. “He probably didn’t 
even know he was going to have tlie luck to find Warrenby 
in the garden at all. Youfthink it over, Horace! If the murder 
was committed by one of the people at that tennis-party, he 
knew Miss Warrenby wasn’t in the house, and it’s a safe 
bet he also knew it was the maid’s day out. He may have 
thought Warrenby wa^s likely to be in the garden on a hot 
June evening, but it wouldn’t have mattered if he hadnY 
been., Yoiiive vSeen the house: it came out good and clear 
in one of the photographs. It’s got long french windows, 
which would be bound to be standing open op a day like 
that. As for the time, Siat didn’t matter either. If the Pole 
did^it, obviously he couldn’t have, because he must have 
had to lie up, waiting for Warrenby to show himself, for 
nearly a couple of liours. ^’hich is one reason why I don’t, 
so far,* much fancy young Ladislas.” 

“The more I think of it, the mor^ I can’t help feeling it 
it must have been someone who w^asn't at that party at all,” 
said Harbottle. “If it was one of them, where was the rifle? 
If it had been a cricket-match, we could assume it had been 
all the time in the murderer’s cricket-bag; but what w^ould 
anyone take to a tennis-party which could possibly hold a 
rifle?” 

“Nothing, of coursf. That’s quite a good point, Horace, 
but there’s an easy answer to it. If the murderer was at that 
party, he knew the locality well, and somewhere between 
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the Haswells’ place and Warrenby’s he had that rifle cached 
where he could pick it up easily at the right moment. 
'You’re a countryman! you ougRt to know it isn’t Very difii^ 
cult, where you’ve got woods, and hedges, and ditches. I’d 
choose a ditch, myself, at tliis time of year, when the grass 
is long, and everything a regular tangle of dog-roses, and 
meadowsweet, and the rest of it.” 

‘‘Y^s,” admitted Harbottle. “If it turns out to be like 
you describe.” 

^ “Well, we shall soon see,” said Hemingway. “Carse- 
thorn’s coming round •here before six to pick* us up, and 
take us out to Thomden. They’ve*had a chap keeping an 
eye on Fox House ever since yesterday, and Miss Warrenby 
wants him to be removed as soon asPeonvenient, on account 
of the maid, who says she can’t stay there with a policeman 
on the premises. Nice reputation the police have got in 
these parts!” 

“People don’t like having police in the house,” said the 
Inspector seriously. “It isn’t respectable.” 

“Well, once I’ve had a look at tiie scene, and g<5ne through 
any private papers there may b^ in the desk, he can be 
taken off. I don’t want to lose that girl a maid, even if she 
did murder her uncle, which we (don’t know, after all. 
Warrenby had a London solicitor, hut beyond having drSwn 
up his Will he doesn’^- sc^*m to have done much for him. 
He’s fishing in Scotland at die moment, anyway: the Chief 
Constable had a word with his clerk, and then witlf Miss 
Warrenby, who said sfie was siite her uncle wouldn’t have 
minded us doing whatever it was our duty to do. ,So we 
don’t have to lug this bird back from Scotland before we 
can get on with the job.” 

“What about the Vchll?” objected Harbottle. 

“That was in Warrenby ’s safe at his office. This London 
law>^er is one of the executors, according to what his clerk 
told the Colonel, and Miss WaiTcnby’s the other. Which 
made it all plain sailing. It was opened in het^presence, and I 
can go diroui^ any papers there may ^be, in her presence, 
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too. And when we get through at Fox House, we'll call on 
Mr. Dry beck. We don’t want to start a scandal in his 
office, by' going to intervieW^him there tomorrow.” 

• This programme was carried out. At the appointed hour 
Sergeant Carsethom arrived with a police-car, and twenty 
minutes later the Chief Inspector was enjoying his first view 
«f the village of Thomden* A game of cricket was being 
played on die common, where a level piece of the ground 
beside the Trindale-road had been turned into a playing- 
field; but die village itself was wrapped in a Sunday stillness. 
The Sergearft drove up to die cross-foad, to enable Heming- 
way to* see where Wood Lane turned out of the High Street, 
and then turned, and drove back to Fox Lane. 

Before entering the garden of Fox House, the three men, 
leaving the car, climbed the rising ground of the common 
to where the flaming gorse bushes stood. From this point of 
vantage quite an extensive view could be obtained over the 
common, which stretched away eastward in the general 
direction of Bellingham. It was dotted ov^r with similar 
clumps of 21 great many blackberry bushes, with 

here and diere one or two trees, mostly silver birches. 
Away to the north, close to the HawkshcaeJ-road, some 
fencing railed off a Jravel-pit which, the Sergeant told 
Hefhingway, had recently been opened up by the Squire. 
He explained that the common was not Crown land, but 
manorial waste. “All the land here. used to belong to the 
Ainst&bles, except what the Plenmellers had, west of the 
village, but you know how things hifve been for people like 
them,^evcr since the First War. They say young Plenmeller 
doesn’t care, and from what I’ve seen of him I shouldn’t 
think he cares about anything much; but the Squire’s a 
very different sort of man. Quite one of tiie old school, as 
you may say. He’ll carry on while he lives, but it’s likely to 
be a bad look-out when he dies, because it’s not to be 
expected that the neyt man will work like he docs to keep 
things going. Lost his son in the last war, ^ou know. I’m 
told the place’ll go to a nephew or a cousin, or something, 
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who never comes near it. Well, he couldn't, really: he lives 
in Johannesburg. Not at all the sort of Squire Thomden's 
accustomed to. 1 reckon you>e got to hand it^ to Mr. 
Ainstable. It fairly knocked him out, the young chap's, 
being killed, but he's carried on, stiff-backed as you pleasef, 
doing everything* he can, like starting up tliat gravel-pit, to 
keep up the estate. Over there's his new plantations; he’s, 
had to sell a lot of timber." 

Hemingway nodded. ‘‘Not many left now like him," he 
remarked, turning to survey the garden of Fox House. 
"Well, it would have been an easy shot,” he said, his eyes 
on the seat under the tree. They travelled on, up th^p lane, 
to the stile at the top of it. 

"You see, if you was to crouch ^own you couldn't be 
seen from the stile," the Sergeant pointed out. 

"No. Seems to be woodland beyond it." 

" That’s riglit: Mr. HaswelTs spinney. The footpath 
skirts it. It used to he all woodland from the common up to 
the Vicarage meadow — you can't see that from here, but 
it’s behind the grounds of Fox House. Of course, tliat/s a 
long time ago now, but tliey say those fine old trees you 
‘can see were once part of it, Mak& you think, doesn't it?" 

The Chief 'Inspector was certainh* thinking, but if the 
subject of his thought was an ancient forest he did not ray 
so. After looking about him in silence for a few moments, 
he said briskly: "Well, let's get on!" and led the way down 
into the lane again. 

The arched and massively built front-door of Fox House 
stood open, in the country-way, lilowing a view of tlie hall, 
and of die carved staircase at the end of it. The floor was 
of black oak, and had tv,'o Persian rugs thrown down on it. 
An old chest stood under the window opposite the front- 
door; there wds a warped gateleg-table In die centre, and 
several highbacked Jacobean chairs were ranged against the 
walls. One or two sporting prints completed an interior 
that seemed in some indefinable way to represent a period 
piece gather diaA the owner’s individuality. 
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‘‘Mr. Warrenby furnished the place regardless, when he 
bought it,’* confided the Sergeant. “He had a man down from 
London lo advise him, eveA.” 

• There was an iron bell hanging beside the front^loor, 
and this the Sergeant tugged. The effect was instant and 
unexpected. Furious yapping arose, and through the half- 
45pen doorway on the left of die hall skidded two tawny and 
determined defenders. One of these made threatenin|: darts 
at die intruders; the other, a more elderly gentleman, con- 
tented himself with standing squarely before them, and 
uttering slighdy wheezy barks. 

“NAw, now, Peekateos!” called a fondly chiding voice. 
“Naughty! Come back to Mother at once!” 

“Mrs. Midgeholme!i’ whispered the Sergeant. 

The look he cast at Hemingway was pregnantwith meaning, 
but he had no time to explain the reason for his patent 
hon*or: Mrs. Midgeholmc, overpowering in lilac foulard, 
came out of the drawing-room, and exclaimed: “Oh! It’s the 
police! Well, really! On a vSunday!” 

“Oood « afternoon, madam. This is Chief Inspector 
Hemingway, from Scotland Yard. And Inspector Har bottle. 
They wish to see Miss \\ arrenby, if convenient, please.” 

“Scotland Yard!” ejaculated Mrs. Midgeholme, apparently 
regarding this institution in the light of a Uestapo head- 
quarters. “That poor child!” 

“I hat’s all right, madam,” said Hemingway soothingly. 
“Properly speaking, I only want to fiave a look througli her 
uncle’s papers. There are one or ttvo questions I’d like to 
ask her, but don’t you worry! I shan’t go upsetting her.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Midgeholme, witli an air^of noble 
resolution, “if you must see her, I shall insist on being 
present! She is alone in the woild, and she has had a terrible 
shock. I refuse to abandon her!” 

“And I’m sure it does you credit,” said Hemingway 
affably, “I’ve got no objection.” He bent to stioke the 
elderly Peke,«who was sniffing his shoe. “Well, you’re a 
very handsome fellpw, aren’t you?” 
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The Peke, his eyes starting angrily, growled at him. How- 
ever, Hemingway was scratching the exact spot on his back 
which afforded him the most Ratification, so he ^stopped 
growling, and faintly waved his plumed tail. This circum- 
stance struck Mrs, Midgeholme forcibly. She exclaimed*: 
‘‘He*s taken a fartcy to you! Ulysses! He hardly ever allows 
strangers to touch him! Do you like that kind policeman, 
then, ipy precious/ Oh, IJntidyl You mustn’t let her bother 
you!” 

By this time, the younger Peke, encouraged by the example 
set her by her grandfather, was effusively making? die Chief 
Inspector welcome. Sergeant Carsethorn heaved aif exas- 
perated sigh, hut no one could have supposed from Hemiiig- 
wayis demeanour that he had comedo Thornden with any 
other purpose in mind than to admire Mrs. Midgeholme’s 
Pekes. Within a few minutes he and Mrs. Midgeholme 
were fast friends; and he could have answered an examina- 
tion-paper on Ulysseses oUperlatively good points, the num- 
ber of prizes he had won, and the number of prize-winners 
he had sired. It was on a wave of good-will that he. was 
imally ushered into the drawing-room. Here, seated in a 
w^ing-chair, with her hands folded in her lap, was Mavis 
Warrenby. Not being one of thos% who considered no 
wardrobe complete that did not contain at least one Good 
Black Frock, she had been unable to array herself in mourn- 
ing, but had compromi^ied by putting on a very^ unbecoming 
dress of slate gray. She got up, as the party entered, and 
said, casting a somew’h^ spaniel like glance at Mrs. Midge- 
holme: “Oh, what /” 

“Now, •there’s nothing to be nervous about, my dear!” 
said that lady bracingly. “These are two detectives from 
Scotland Yard, but you’ve no need to be alarmed! They’re 
very nice, and I shall remain with you all the time!” 

“Oh, thank you! I’m sorry to be so silly,” Mavis said, 
with a fleeting look at Hemingw^ay. “I think it must all have 
been a little too much for me. Of course, I know I must be 
prepared to adswer questions, and I sjiall do my best to 
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help you in any way I can. I know it's my duty to, however 
painful it may be." 

She then proceeded, w#th very little encouragement, to 
relate the whole story of her activities on the previous 
afternoon, not omitting a description of her qualms at 
leaving the late Mr. Warrenby alone in the house, and what 
^she had said to Mrs. Haswell on perceiving how late it was. 
Not unnaturally, since she had by now told her story ^a good 
many times, it had grown a little in its details, and slie had 
talked herself into almost believing that she had had a pre- 
monition of evil when she had left the house. But in two 
essentials the tale wa^ identical with the v'ersion Sergeant 
Carsethom had already heard; she knew of no one who could 
have had any reason t§ kill her uncle; and she had seen no 
one at the time when she had been startled by tlie shot. 

“Do you know," she said simply, “1 can't help feeling 
glad I didn't see anyone? It would be such a terrible thing 
to knowl I mean, it can't bring Uncle back, and I'd much, 
much rather not know!" 

“}X'e kpow just how you feel, dear," Mrs. Midgcholme 
assured her. “But you wouldn't w^ant your uncle's murderer 
to go unpunished! BesiAes, we can't have a killer allowed 
to wander about our ilear little village. We should none of 
U£*be able to sleep in our beds. 1 don't believe in trying to 
conceal tilings. I w^as just talking it over with Mis.s Warrenby 
when you arrived, Inspector, trying to tliink who might have 
done.it." 

“I don’t think one ought to," stfld Mavis, in a troubled 
tone. 

“Well, if you’ll pardon me," said Hemingwruy, “tliot’s 
where you’re wrong! If you do know of anyone who might 
have done it, it’s your plain duty to talk about it to me!” 

“Oh, but I don't! I can’t imagined 

“Really, Mavis, that’s going too far!" protested Mrs. 
Midgeholme. “It’s all very well to be loyal to youi uncle’s 
memory — not#that you’ve any reason to be! — but when you 
tell the Inspector tl^at your uncle had no efiemies — well, it 
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just isn’t true, dear, because you know very well that he 
had! I don’t say it was his fault — ^though of course it was — 
but facts are facts! Heaven knAws I’m not one gossip 
about my neiglibours, but I should very much like to know, 
what Kenelm Lindale was doing after he left that party. 
I’ve always said there was something fishy about the Lindales. 
The way they live, never going anywhere, or taking a real, 
part ir^Thomden society. It’s all very well for Mrs. Lindale 
to say she can’t leave the baby, but I think she’s just stand- 
offish. Why, when they first came to Rushyford Farm I went 
to call immediately^ and ♦did my best to be a friend to her, 
but she was quite unresponsive: in •fact, she made k very 
clear that she’d rather I didn’t drop in at the Farm without 
beir\g invited.'’ 

“I’m sure she’s always been very nice to me,” said Mavis 
repressively. 

“Oh, I’m not saying she isn’t perfectly polite, but do you 
f,et anywhere with her?” demanded Mrs. Midgeholme. 
“When I asked her about her people, and where she came 
from, and how long she’d been married, she was evasive. 
There’s no other word for it: erosive! I w-ondered at the 
time if she had anything to hide, "^cll, it isn’t natural for a 
girl — for that’s what she is to me!— ^lot to talk about her 
people! “And I’ll tell you another thing,” she add3d, 
rounding on Hemingway, “tliey never ha\^e anybody to 
stay! You’d think her^mothcr and father would visit her, 
or his mother and father, or a sister, or something, wouldn’t 
you? Well, they don’t!* Not on« e!” 

“Perhaps they’re dead,” suggCwlcd Heming^\^^y. 

“They ^couldn’t all be dead!” said Mrs. Midgeliblme. 
“Everybody has some relations!” 

“C)li, Mrs. Midgeholme, please don’t talk like that!” 
begged Mavis. “Now Poor Uncle has pa.'-sed over I haven’t 
any relations either. Not ones I know!’’ 

“But you’re not married, deai,” said Mrs. Midgeholme, 
somewhat obscurely, but with the air of bnew'bo had clinched 
the matter. 
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At this point, the Chief Inspector intervened. He said 
that he would like to go through the late Mr. Warrenby^s 
papers, and in Miss Warrehby’s presence. 

“Must I?” Mavis asked, shrinking from the prospect. 
“Fm sure Uncle wouldn’t have liked me to pry into his 
deskr^ 

“Well, it's not to be supposed he'd like any of us to do 
so," said Hemingway practically. “However, that ejn't be 
helped, and as I understand you’re an executor to his Will, 
1 think you’d better come and keep an eye on me." 

'A biddable girl, she lose to her feet, saying as she did so: 
“I cotfldn't believe it, tvhen Colonel Scales told me that! I 
never had the least idea Uncle meant to appoint me. I’m 
afraid I don’t know wfeat executors do, but I'm so touched 
it makes me want to cry!" 

She tlien led the way across the hall to the large, sunny 
room on the other side of it, which Mr. Warrenby had 
appropriated as his studv. She paused on the threshold, and 
smiled wanly upon Hemingway. “I expect you’ll think me 
very, foolish, but I hate going into this room! Of course, 1 
know he wasn't — I know it didn’t happen there, but still — 
I can't help looking for him when I go in. And I want to gec 
rid of tliat seat in the garden at once. That isl if the police 
don't mind? I know nothing must be touched until you say 
so." 

“No, I don't mind: very natural you should want to get 
rid of it," said HemingVr^ay, stepping into the study, and 
looking round. 

“Every time I sec it it reminds me!" said Mavis, shudder- 
ing. ‘‘My uncle very rarely sat out of doors. It j^^’as really 
m^ favourite scat, which seems to make it worse somehow. 
Doesn’t it seem dreadful to think that if it hadn’t been so 
terribly hot I don’t suppose he ever would have taken his 
work out into the garden, and then none of this would have 
happened?" 

The Chief Inspector, wlio was growing tired of these 
gentle inanities, agreed to this, and nodded ft) the constable 
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who had been sitting in the room, reading a newspaper. 

. thought it best to leave a ipan on duty till yr^u came, 
sir,” explained Sergeant Carsethorn. ‘‘We couldn’t very 
well seal the room, on account of the telephone. It’s die* 
only one in the house.” 

A slight twinOe was in the Chief Inspector’s eye as his 
gaze alighted on the instrument, which stood on Sampson ^ 
Warr«iby’s desk. It appeared to him that Miss Warrenby 
must have been obliged to enter die study a good many 
times since the murder of her uncle. As though slie read his 
thought, Mavis said: ‘Tve come to dread the sound of die 
telephone-bell.” 

The room, which had obviously been swept and dusted, 
was%^ery neat, the papers on the toi? of the desk, on which 
Sampson Warrenby had been working, ha\ing been collected 
into one pile, and tied up with red tape, and all the drawers 
in the desk sealed. The Sergeant explained that the papers 
had been sc altered over the top of the desk, the fountain- 
pen, now lying tidily amongst several pencils in a little 
lacquer tray, uncovered beside them. 

Hemingw^ay nodded, and sat di)^!! in the chair behind 
the desk, an* action from which Mavis averted her eyes. 
“Well, now, Miss ’'Jt’arrcnby, I take it 1 have your permission 
to see if there’s anything here that might have a bearing on 
tlie case?” ho said, cutti: g the tape round the papers. 

“Oh, yco! Though i’m &ure there can’t be an>tliing. 1 
should so like to feel that the whole thing was an accident, 
and the more I think about it the moie 1 believe it was. 
People arc always shooting rabuits here —in fact, 1 know 
my uncle*several times complained to Mr. Ainstable about 
it, and said he oughtn’t to allow it on the common. Poachers, 
too. Don’t you diink it might have been an accident?” 

Hemingu^ay, disinclined to enter into argument, said that 
it was too early for him to give '^n opinion. He ran quickly 
ihrougli the sheaf of documents, which concerned the 
efforts of a landlord to dislodge a tenant, and^stretched over 
scvcfal months. Hemingw’ay recalled that the letters wljich 
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had been found, clipped together, at Sampson Warrenby's 
feet, had been written by^ this tenant, presumably before 
Sampson Warrcnby had been called into the dispute, since 
the papers attached to them were copies of the landlord's 
own, acidly worded replies. It was die old story of a tenant 
protected by the Rent Restriction Acts* and the corre- 
spondence was increasingly acrimonious. But since Sampson 
Warrenby had merely acted in it in the role of legal repre- 
sentative to the landlord it was difficult to perceive what 
bearing it could have upon his murder. Hemingway Ivd 
tlie papers* aside, and began to go through the contents of 
the drawers in the desl:. One of these contained only such 
oddments as paper-clips, sealing-wax, spare nibs, and 
pencils; two others bftld virgin stationery; and anot’ier a 
collection of different sized envelopes. Two other drawers 
were devoted to bills and receipts; below these, a third held 
nothing but account-books and used cheques; and the fourth, 
on that side, contained bank-sheets. Such private corre- 
spondence as Sampson Warrenby had preserved was found 
thrust intb the long central drawer at the top of the desk. 
Unlike the other drawcis, it was in considerable disorder,^ 
Before touching its contents Hemingw'ay considered it w'ith 
a look of bird-like interest. “Would you say your uncle was 
a Tidy man, Miss Warrenby?” 

^*Oh, yes! Uncle hated tilings to be left about.” 

“Is this how you’d expect to find if drawer in his desk?” 

She blinked at it. “I don’t know. I mean, 1 never went to 
his desk. I shouldn’t have dreamecl of opening any of his 
drawjers.” 

“I see. Well, if you’\e no objection, I’ll pack tiiis lot up, 
and go through it at my leisure. Then you won’t have to 
have the house cluttered up with policemen any longer. 
Everything will be returned to you in due course.” He got 
up. “Sec to it, will you, Harbottle? Now, Miss Warrenby, 
are there any other papers? No safe in the house?” 

“Oh, no! TJncle kept all his importanj papers at the 
offye, I think.” 
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‘‘Then I won^t be taking up any more of your time/’ he 
said. 

She escorted him into the hall, where they were immedi- 
ately joined by Mrs. Midgcholme and the Ultimas. Delicacy, 
had prevented Mrs. Midgeholme from accompanying them 
to the study, but*she was plainly agog with curiosity, and 
would have done her best to ferret out of the Chief Inspector 
the disQpvery of a possible clue had not Miss Patterdale at 
that moment walked in at the open fiont-door. As she 
was accompanied by her lumbering canine friend, a scene of 
great confusion followed her entrance, xMrs. Midgeholme 
uttering dismayed cries, and both the Ultimas bouncing at 
tlie labrad(')r, LJlys5<^s in a very disagreeable way, and Untidy 
in a £^nt of shameless cociuetry. Rex^ though goodnatured, 
took very little interest in the Ultimas, but Mrs. Midgeholme 
was obsessed by the fear that he would one day lose patience 
with then importunities and maul them hideously. By the 
time slie had succeeded in catching her pets, and scooping 
them up into her arms, assuring them, quite unnecessarily, 
that there was nothing for them to be afraid of, Mavis had 

f :\plained to Miss Pattenlale that th^stranger was a detective 
rom Scotland .Yard*, and Miss Patterdale, screwing her glass 
still more firmly into licr eye, had looked him over and said 
that she w*as sorry to hear it. 

“I knew that this was <^oinf to lead to a lot of unpleasant- 
ness,” she said. “Well, ^t has nothing to do with me, but 
I do trust you won't wantonly stir up any scandal in 
Thorndcii!” 

“Oh, Miss Patterdale, Pm sure there isn’t anything Jike 
that to stir yp!” said Mavis. 

“Nonsense! Lveryone has something in his life he'd 
rather wasn’t made public. Isn’t that so — What's your 
name?” 

“I'm Chief Inspector Heming'.vny, madam. And Fm 
bound to say there's a great deal in wnat you say. However, 
We do try to be discreet.’' 

“For my part,^' said Mrs. Midgeholme^ “I often say njy 
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life is an open book!” She added, with a jolly laugh: 
“Whicl^ anyone may read, even the police!” 

“I don’t suppose the police have the slightest wish to do 
so,” replied Miss Patterdale, correctly assessing the Chief 
Inspector’s feelings. “I looked in to see how you’re getting 
on, Mavis, and to ask you if you’d like to come down to 
the cottage to share my supper. Abby’s gone to the 
Haswclls.” 

‘‘My own errand!” exclaimed Mrs, Midgeholme, struck 
by the coincidence. “And Lion would be only too pleased 
to escort her back later, but will she be sensible, and come? 
No!’" 

“It’s very, very kind of you both,” Mavis said earnestly, 
“but somehow I’d rather stay at home today, by mysejf.” 

“Well, I shall leave Miss Patterdale to deal with you, my 
dear!” said Mrs. Midgeholme, perceiving that Hemingway 
was about to leave the house, and determined to accompany 
him. 

The Ultimas still tucked under her arms, •she sailed down 
tlio garden patli beside him, saying mysteriously that there 
was something importeyit she felt she ought to tell him. 
“I couldn’t sav an^^thing in front of Miss Warrenby, so i 
just bided my time titi I could get you alone,” slie said confi- 
dentially. 

The Sergeant could have told Hemingway that Mrs. 
Midgeholme was unlikely to have^nything of the smallest 
interest to impart. He grimaced expressively at Ilarhottlc, 
but that saturnine gentleman merely smiled grimly, and 

shook his head. 

♦ 

Encouraged by an enquiring look from Hemii^way, Mrs. 
Midgeholme said: “To my mind, there isn’t a shadow of 
doubt who shot Mr. Warrenby. It’s one of two people — 
for although I always think Delia Lindale is a hard young 
woman, I don’t think she would actually shoot anyone. No, 
I never ejuite like ^people with those pale blue eyes, but I 
beg you wonr’t run away with the idea that I have the least 
suspicion about h.er! It’s her husband. \C\iat’s more, if he 
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did it, it’s my belief she knows it. I popped in to see her 
this morning, just to talk tiling^ over, and the ifistant I 
opened my mouth she tried to turn the subject. She gave 
me the impression of being in a very nervy state — not to 
say scared! She didn’t talk in what I call a natural way, and 
she didn’t seem able to keep still for as much as five minutes. 
Either she thought she heard the child crying, or she had to 
go outco speak to Mrs. Murton, her daily woman. Some-- 
thing fishy here, I thought to myself.” She nodded, but 
added surprisingly: “But that’s not what I wanted to say to 
you. It may have been iCenelm Lindale, but only if it \yasn’t 
someone else. Ladislas Zama^something-or-otlier!” 

“Yes, 1 w^ondciod when we Were coming to him,” saiJ 
Hemittgway, with deceptive affability. 

“Now, I couldn’t say a word about him in front of Miss 
Warrenby, because the poor girl, I’m afraid, is ver>’ fond of 
him. I always did think it wouki be a most unsuitable 
match, and, of course, if he killed Mr. Warrenby, it really 
wouldn’t do at all.” 

“Well, if he did tliat, madam, he won’t be in a position to 
marry Miss Warrenby, or anyone else,” Hemingway 
pointed out. “But what makes you think he did?” 

“If you knew the ^^'a> he's been running after the girl, 
you wouldn’t ask me that!” said klrs. Midgeholme darkly. 

“I daresay I wouldn’t, but then, vou see, I’m new to these 
parts.” 

“Yes, that’s exactly why I’m being perfectly frank with 
you. My husband says tlic least said the soonest mended, 
but there 1 disagree with him! It’s one’s duty to tell the 
police wha>one knows, and I know that net'cr would Sampson 
\X^arrenby have consented to such a marriage. He forbade 
his niece to have anything to do with Mr. Ladislas, and if 
he’d so much as guessed she was still seeing him behind his 
back — well, there would soon h«\e been an end to that 
young man!” 

“You dunk he’d have done t\ie shooting .inStead?” 

“No, I don’t go as far as that, for though I’ve no doubt 
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he’d have been capable of it, he was far too sly and clever to 
do anything like that. Mr. Ladislas would have found him- 
self out of a job, and been obliged to leave the district. 

"Don’t ask me how Warrenby would have managed that I I 
only know he would. He was that kind of a man. And of 
course Mr. Ladislas must have guessed he’d leave his money 
to his niece, even if he didn’t know it for a fact, which he 
may have done. And he was actually seen turning into this 
lane that afternoon! If he didn’t know Miss Warrenby was 
at the Haswells*, all I can say is that I’m surprised. I won’t 
put it any ’more strongly than that: just surprised! So there 
we have him, on die spot, with a motive, and, I ask you, 
what more do you want/” 

“Well, just a few things!” said Hemingway apologe+^':ally. 
“Not but what I’m much obliged to you, and I’ll bear all 
you’ve said in mind. Now, I wonder what Ultima Untidy 
has found to roll in?” 

This ruse was successful. Mrs. Midgeholme, who, once 
clear of the garden, had set the Ultimas dCwm, turned, and 
hurried with admonishing cries towards Untidy. The C'^ief 
Inspector swiftly joined his subordinates in the car,^i^ 
said: “Step on it!” 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE Sergeant, concerned, said: 'T’m sorry we walked into 
Mrs. Midgeholme, sir, wasting your time like that! If Td 
known, Td have warned you about her/* 

‘‘You’d have been wasting your time to have clone so,’^ 
said Harbottle, from the seat beside the police-driver. '‘The 
Chief likes talkers.” 

H^^oke in tlie resigned voice of one forced to tolerate a 
weakness of which he disapproved, but Hemingway said 
cheerfully: “That’s right, I do. You never know what they’ll 
let fall. I picked up quite a lot from Mrs. Midgeholme.” 

“You did, sir?” said the Sergeant, faintly incredulous. 

“Certainly I did. Why, I didn’t know one end of a Peke 
from another when I came to Thomden, and 1 could -set 
^up as a judge of them now, whicH will probably come in 
useful when I’tn retired.” 

'^rhe Sergeant chuckled. “She wins^a lot of prizes with 
tliose dogs of hers,” he remarked. “That 1 will say.” * 

“Well, you have said it, so I can’t stop you, but you don’t 
need to say any more. I’^e got a very good memory, which 
means I don’t have to be told things more than once in 
one afternoon,” said Herftingway unkindly. “Strictly speak- 
ing, it wasn’t the Pekes I meant, either. Or that unuatjural 
Pole. It wis what she had to say about the Lindales that 
interested me.” 

“Well, sir, but — ^just a bit of spite, wasn’t it?” 

“She doesn’t like them, if that’s whai you mean, but I 
W'ouldn’t call her spiteful. And I don’t think she said any- 
thing about tliem that wasn’t true. Or ^ anyrate what she 
believes to be true. Of course,^ you can say tknt it’s quite 
enough to mak^ anyone nervy to have her bursting in cjp 
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them, I'm bound to agree that 1 should think up a lot ot 
jobs to\do myself if it happened to me. On the other hand, 
it isn’t in human nature not to want to have a good gossip 
about a thing like this. Provided you know you’re in the 
clear, that is. Anything known about these Lindales?” 

“Why, no sir! I mean, tliere isn’t arty reason why we 
should know anything about them, barring what everyone 
knows. Seem to be quiet, respectable people, generaily well- 
liked in the neighbourhood. They don’t get about much, but 
I don’t know tliat it’s to be expected they would. Not with 
him having his hands full with the farm, and her witli a baby, 
and 6nly one daily woman to help her.” 

“Fair enough,” agreed Hemingway. “And what do you 
make of them never leaving anyone to stay?” ^ . 

“I don’t know,” said the Sergeant slowly. “What do 
you make of it, sir?” 

“I don’t know either,” said Hemingway. “But I think 
it’ll bear looking into. You can attend to that, Horace. If 
Lindale was a member of the Stock Exchtnge it won’t be 
difficult to get his dossier.” 

“You mean,” said the Sergeant, his brow furrowed, “that 
Warrenby might have known something to Mr. Lindale's 
discredit, and was bli?ckmailing him?” 

“Well, from all I’ve been able to gather about this bird 
that sounds like just the sort of parlour-trick he w^c’^uld get 
up to.” 

“Yes, but whatever for?” objected the Sergeant. 

“That’s another of the things l*don’t know. Might not 
have been blackmailing him at all. If he happened to let 
on to Lindale that he knew something rcallv damaging 
about him, Lindale might have shot him to make sure he 
didn’t pass his information on. Depends on what it was, 
and what sort of a chap Lindale is.” 

“I wouldn’t have said he was that sort at all,” said the 
Sergeant. 

“You may be riglit,” saiCi Hemingway, as tlie car pulled 
up outside Mr, Drybeck’s house. “But I ortce arrested one 
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of the nicest, kindest, most fatherly old codgers y&u ever 
saw. You’d have said he couldn^t have hurt a fly. ^ell, I 
' don’t know what he was like with flies: it wasn’t the right 
time of year. I arrested him for sticking a dagger into his ‘ 
brother’s back.” 

With this encouraging reminiscence, he got out of the 
car, and trod up the patli to Mr. Drybeck’s front-door. 

It w£fe by this time past seven o’clock, and Mr. Drybeck, 
wliose housekeeper did not allow him to dine at a late hour, 
v'9s ju:>t sitting down to an extremely depressing Sunday 
supper of cold ham, salad, and a palljd shape accompanied 
by a dish of custard. No one could be surprised that he 
sliowed no reluctance to leave this meal. Upon being 
infoft^d tliat tv^^o gentlemen from Scotland Yard wished to 
see him, he threw down his napkin, and went at once into 
die hall, and primly made these visitors welcome. 

“I was not unexpcctant of a visit from the C.LD.,” he 
said. “A very shocking aftair. Chief Inspector. I am able 
to state with certainty diat such a thing has never before 
sullied the annals of our parish. I shall be happy to render 
you whatever assistance may be witiiin my power. You will 
first, of course, wish me to account for my own movements 
at the time of dais outrage. I'hal is perfectly proper. Fortu- 
nately my memory is a good one, and, I trust, exact. The 
result of legal trajiiing.” 

I le then, in the most precise terms, repeated the story he 
had told Sergeant Carsethorn already. At only one point did 
Hemingu^ay intervene. He said: *^You didn’t hear the gong 
when it was -sounded the first time, sir?” 

”No, Chief Inspector, I did not, but that is not quite such a 
\\ onderful matter as it may appear. Widi your permission, we 
will put it to the test. There is the gong in question. If Ser- 
geant Carsethorn will remain here, and in a few minutes’ time 
sound it, moderately — for that, she tells me, is how Emma 
sounded it on that first occasion, believing me to be within 
die house — we three will repair to the part 9 >{ die garden 
which* 1 was watering at die time, and the Chief Inspector 
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may jv^dge for himself whether or not it can be heard/’ 
d<!:n’t think that’ll be necessary, sir,” said Hemingway. 

Mr, Drybeck raised his hand. ‘Tardon me, I should prefer 
you to put my word to the proof!” he said sternly. 

He then led the two Inspectors out into the back garden, 
through a small garden-hall. ‘^My domain is not extensive,” 
he said, “but you will observe that it is intersected by 
several hedges. That one, for instance, shuts off the vegetable 
garden, and this one, which we are approaching, encloses my 
little rose-garden. Here, gentlemen, I was engaged in watering 
when I was summoned to supper. Let us enter it!” 

He stood back, and waved to them to precede him through 
an arch in the tall yew hedge into a pretty, square plot, laid 
out in rose-beds, with narrow grass walks between, ')n.d a 
tiny artificial pond in the centre. Once inside, he surveyed 
the garden with simple pride, and said: “You may be said 
to be seeing it at its best. A wonderful year for roses! You 
are looking at those red ones, Chief Inspector. Gloire de 
Hollande: quite one of my favourites.” 

‘JAnd Tm sure Tm not surprised, sir,” said Hemingway. 
“You’ve certainly got a rare show here. And there’s the 
gong, by the way.” 

“I heard nothing!’* declared Mr. Drybcck suspiciously. 

“I didn’t either,” confessed Harbottle. “Not to be sure,” 

“You must have imagined it!” said Mr. Drybcck, inclined 
to be affronted. “I do not considcf myself hard of hearing, 
not at all!” 

“Well, I’ve got very quick ears, ’'sir. What’s moie, I was 
listening for it. I’m quite prepared to believe that if you 
were busy with your roses here you mightn’t haj-^e heard it. 
In fact, I always was, but I’m glad you made me come: it’s 
been worth it.” He strolled forward to inspect a bed 
planted with Betty Uprichard. “I noticed some nice roses 
at Fox House, but nothing to compare with yours.” 

“That I can well .believe!” said Mr, Drybeck. “I fancy my 
friend Warrenby cared very little for such things.” 

“Did you know him well, sir?” 
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“Dear me, no! I can lay claim to nothing but thfe barest 
acquaintance with him. To be frank with you, I jaid not 
Tind him congenial, and considered him quite out of place 
in our little coterie here.” 

“Seems to have been unpopular all round,” commented 
Hemingway. 

“That is true. I should be surprised if I heard of his 
havingicen liked by anyone in Thornden. But pray do not 
misunderstand me, Chief Inspector! I flatter myself I know 
Thornden as well as any man, and I know of no one in my 
own circle who had the smallest cause to commit the 
terrible crime of murdering him. I ifm very glad you have 
come to see me, very glad indeed! There is a great deal of 
talk^oing on in the village, and I have been much shocked 
by some of the wild rumours I have heard. Rumours, I may 
say, that are set about by irresponsible persons, and have 
not the least foundation in fact. Imagination has run rife. 
But to the trained mind I venture to say that this case 
presents no vciy difficult problem, and is not susceptible to 
any fantastic solution.” 

“Well, Tm glad of that,” said Hemingway. “Perhaps Til 
be able to solve it.” 

“I fear you will find it all too easy t<f do so. 1 have myself 
given the matter a good deal of thought, regarding it, if yc%k 
understand me, in the light of a chess-problem. I am forced 
to the conclusion — the verv reluctant conclusion! — that all 
the evidence points one ?vay, and one way only. One person 
had the opportunity and the motive, and that person is the 
dead man’s niocc!” 

Inspector Harbottle’s jaw dropped. Recovering^ his 
countenance, he said in accents of strong disapprobation: 
“Setting aside the fact that it is rarely that a woman will use 
a gun 

“That,” interrupted Mr. Drybcck smartly, “is what is 
said every time a woman does use a gun!” 

“Setting that aside, sir,” ssitd Harhdttle qbstinately, “I 
never. saw a young lady less like a murderess!” 
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“Pra^^*, is it your experience, Inspector, that murderesses — 
or, for ^ that matter, murderers — look the part? It is my 
belief that Miss Warrenby is a very clever young woman/' 
“Well, now, that^s highly interesting,” said Hemingway. 
“Because Pm bound to say she doesn^t give that impression.” 

Mr. Drybeck uttered a shrill little laugh. “I’ve no doubt 
she impressed you as a woman overcome by the death of a 
dear relation. Bunkum, Chief Inspector! Bosh and bynkum! 
She talks as if Warrenby rescued her from destitution when 
she was a cliild. You may as well know that she has only 
lived with* him for rather less than three years. He offered 
her a home when her mother died, and she accepted it, 
although I happen to know that she has a small income of 
her own, and was certainly of an age to earn her own living. 
No doubt she had her reasons for preferring to take up the 
position of an unpaid housekeeper and hostess in her uncle’s 
house. Indeed, one is tempted to say that one now sees she 
had! If rumour does not lie, she has lately become attracted 
by a young Pole, who rides about the country on a noisy 
motor-cycle. I need scarcely say that the popular theory in 
the village is that this man is the guilty party. My own belief 
is that such a theory will not hold water. If it is true that 
the young man went cO Fox House at the hour stated, I find 
ir impossible to believe that he can have waited until twenty 
minutes past seven before shooting Warrenby. Consider! 
Tlie house contained none but Warrenby himself; not only 
the front-door, but the windows on the ground floor also, 
stood open. Why, then, did this man wait until Warrenby 
stepped into the garden?” 

“Why indeed.’” said Hemingway, 

“The trained mind, therefore rejects the theory,” said 
Mr. Drybeck, rejecting it. “Consider again! Let us follow 
Miss Warrenby ’s own story step by step!” 

“Well, if it’s all the same to you, sir. I’ve done that twice 

already today and though I’m sure it’s highly instructive ” 

“She leavej The' Cedars ulone, and by the garden-gate,” 
pursued Mr. Drybeck, disregarding the interruption, and 
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stabbing an accusing finger at Hemingway. “In spile of the 
.fact that during the course of tlje afternoon she repeatedly 
told us of her qualms at leaving her uncle alone, she re- 
mained on at The Cedars after all the other guests, with the? 
single exception of Mrs. Clibum, had left. She thus makes 
sure that she wiirnot meet any of the party on her way home. 
She states that she climbed the stile into the lane, and entered 
Fox H«)use through the front gate. It may have been so, but 
I incline, myself, to the belief that she approached the house 
from the rear. A hedge separatee its grounds from the foot- 
path that runs between tliem and the spinney attached to Tiio 
Cedars: not, you will agree, an insuperable obstacle! In this 
way she is able to abstract her uncie^s rifle from the house 
witb^t his knowing that she had in fact returned from the 
tennis-party. No doubt she regained the footpath by the 
same route, having ascertained that her uncle was conveni- 
ently S(‘ated in the garden. Then, and then only does she 
cross the stile.” 

“Always supposing her uncle happened to have a rifle,” 
interpolated Hemingway. “Of course, if he didn^t, it 
upsets your theory a bit. Did he? • 

“1 am not in a position to say whether he had a rifle or 
not,” said Mr. IJrybeck testily. “X .22 rifle is a very 
ordinary weapon to find in a country house!” 

Inspector Harbottle l'>ok('d rather grimly at him, his eyes 
narrowed; but Hemingjvray said blandly: “Just so. Mind 
you, it hasn’t come to light, but, there! it’s early days yet.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Dr^l^eck triumphantly. “You are for- 
getting one significant circumstance, Chief Inspector! Jf wc 
are to behave that Warrenby was shot at twenty' past seven — 
and I sec no reason for disbelieving this — what w^as Miss 
Warrenby doing betw^een that time and the time wflien she 
reached Miss Patterdale’s house?” 

“^X^hen was that?” asked Hem.ingway. 

“Unfortunately,” said Mr. Drybcc]^, “it seems to be 
impossible to discover exactl/ when that .w^as, but my en- 
quiries lead mi to say that it cannot hag/e been less thajjj a 
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quarter iof an hour later. I am much inclined to think that 
Miss ’Warrenby made a fa^l slip when she correctly stated 
the time when she — as she puts it — ‘heard the shot’. Before 
she went to Miss Patterdale, the rifle had to be disposed of.^’ 

“The young lady came over faint, and small wonder!” 
interjected Harbottle. 

“Nonsense, Horace! she^ was burying the rifle in the 
asparagus-bed! Well, sir, Tm sure Tm much obliged to you. 
Wonderful, the way you’ve worked it all out! I shall know 
where to come if 1 should find myself at a loss. But I won’t 
keep you from your dinner any longer now.” 

He then swept the fulminating Harbottle out of the rose- 
garden, bade Mr. Drybeck a kind but firm farewell, and 
joined Sergeant Carsethorn in the waiting car. 

“Where to now, sir?” asked the Sergeant. 

“What’s the beer like at the local?” demanded Hemingway. 

The Sergeant grinned. “(5ood. It’s a free house.” 

“Then that’s where we’ll go. The Inspector’s a bit upset, 
and needs something to pull him round.” 

“'SX^ell you know that I never drink alcohol!” said Har- 
bottle, under his breath, ;is he got into the car beside him. 

“Who said anything about alcohol? A nice glass of 
orangeade is what yofl’ll have, my lad, and like it!” 

“Give over, sir, do!” Harbottle besought him. 

The Sergeant spoke over his shoulder. “Did you get any- 
thing more than I did out of Mr. Dr,vbcck, sir?” 

“Yes, I got the whole story of the crime,” said Hemingway 
cheerfully. “What you boys wanted me and Harbottle for 
whei) you had Mr. Drybeck beats me! He’s got a trained 
mind, and he’s bringing it to bear on this crime.”. 

“A trained mind!” snorted the incensed Inspector. “You 
haven’t that, of course. Chief!” 

“You’re dead right I haven’t!” 

“He fairly turned my gorge!” said the Inspector, ignoring 
this piece of facetiqusness. “Him and his trained mind! A 
real, wicked mind, that’s what he has! Trying to cast sus- 
picion on a nice yqung lady!” 
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"Taken your fancy, has she?’’ said Hemingway. 'Tm 
bound to say she didn’t take mine.” 

“You aren’t going to tell me that you think a gentle little 
thing like that could have anything to do with this?” said* 
the Inspector, shocked. 

“No, I’m not. •I’ve got what wouldn’t hurt you: an open 
mind! There’s a great deal in what Drybeck says, and the 
fact th|it he said it because he’s in the devil of a funk is 
neither here nor there.” 

“He was that all right.” 

“Of course he was. So would you be in his shoes. He’^s 
worked it all out, and whether he shot Warrenby oi*not I 
don’t know, because I haven’t got second sight, but what I 
do know is that he’s proved to himself that he could have 
done ft, in the time. Which saves me having to prove it for 
myNclf.” 

“He made one slip,” said the Inspector, w'^ith satisfaction. 
""How did he know Warrenby was shot with a .22 rifle?” 

""Yes, I can see you think he knew that because it was him 
did the shooting. You may be right, but it wouldn’t surprise 
me if the whole village knows it.” 

“If they do, it’s Dr. Warcop who's told tliem!” said the 
Sergeant, who had been listening intfcntly, ""Him or that 
fool, Hobkirk! The pair of them are so pleased with them 
selves for having been in on this that I wouldn’t be surprised 
if they started giving talks about it on the air! A fat chance 
we shall have of roundin| up all the .22’s now that everyone’s 
been tipped off! I ought to have done it the instant we got 
that bullet.” 

""Well, don’t take on about it!” recommended Heming- 
way. ""Unless this bird we’re after has broken loose from 
Broadmoor, you never had a chance of rounding up anything 
but a lot of innocent rifles. The best you could ever hope 
for was to find someone who did have a .22, and has un- 
accountably mislaid it. What are we sitting here for?” 

""Red Lion, sir,’,’ ventured tbr driver. 

""Yqu should^ have said so before. Come on, Horace! 
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We’ll what the lads of the village have got to say about 
this horrible crime. Properly speaking, we ought to leave 
you outside, Carsethom, because you’ll very likely cramp 
any style. However, I daresay they’ve all had a good look at 
the car by now, so you may as well go in with us.” 

“Well, there’s one person as has seen os, sir,” said the 
Sergeant, after a glance at the Red Lion. “That’s Mr. 
Plenmeller, silting in the window. I don’t know but what I 
wouldn’t as soon wait in the car.” 

“What you want to do is to get the better of these pre- 
judices of yours,” said HemingW’a^ severely. “What witn 
you having it in for tiiis author, and the Inspector getting 
a down on poor old Mr. Drybeck — as helpful a gentleman 
as I ever met — you’ll very likely infect me, between the pair of 
you. You come and introduce me to the local crime-e^^ert!” 

This, in the event, proved to be unnecessary. No sooner 
had the three officials entered the bar-parlour than Gavin 
Plenmeller, who was standing drinks to Miss Dearham, 
Major Midgeholmc, and young Mr. Haswell, hailed them 
with every evidence of delight. “If it isn’t mv friend. 
Sergeant Carsethom, with— unless my instinct betrays me, 
which it rarely does---dignitarics from Scotland Yard! 
Come over here, Sergeant! You’ll never guess what we’ve 
Jbecn talking about! George, serve these gentlemen, and 
chalk it up to mv account! That,” he added, addressing 
himself to Hemingway, after one piercing scrutiny of his 
face, “is to put you under a sense 6f obligation, in case you 
decide to arrest me. You’re Chiejf Inspector Hemingway: 
you had charge of the Guisborough case. At some future 
date, I shall do my best to get you into a malleable condi- 
tion: I would give much to know the details of the evidence 
which was suppressed, I was in court every day. Let me 
make you known, by the way, to Miss Dearham! She, like 
Mr, Haswell here, doesn’t come into this case, much to her 
regret, and quite unlike Major Midgeholme, whortC motive 
for shooting Sampfion Wari^mby, though obscure, you will 
no doubt discover.” 
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“Really, Plenmeller, your tongue runs away witfti you!’* 
said the Major stiffly* “Good*^\’tning, Chief Inspector. Sad 
business, this. 

“What a mendacious thing to say!” remarked Gavin. 
“When we are all perfectly delighted! Or did you mean sad 
for Warrenby?” 

“Yes, 1 rather got the impression that Mr. Warrenby 
wasn’t what you might call popular,” said Hemingv^^ay. 
“Good-evening, Major: Tve had the pleasure of meeting 
Mrs. Midgeholme alresuJy.” 

The Major looked startled. “You’ve been to see my 
ivife!” 

“Not properly speaking, sir: no. I met her up at Fox 
Holis^. With Ulysses and Untidy,” he added calmly. 
“Wry handsome little dogs. Prizewinners, I understand.” 

“The way the police ferret out information!” murmured 
Gavin, causing the Major to flush slightly. “But I don’t 
think Mrs. Midgc^holme ought to have forced Ulysses to 
visit the scene of his humiliation. Rather sadistic, don’t you 
agree?’ 

“No, I do not!” snapped the Mdfjor. 

Abby turnbd her candid gaze uponjGavin, and spoke with 
paralysing frankness. “Definitely unfunny^” she said. “Wby{ 
don’t you try to find out who really did it, instead of making 
up fantastic stories abo..t people who couldn’t possibly have 
done it? You ought to*be able to: you write awfully clever 
thrillers. I haven’t reaj^ any of them myself, actually, but 
that’s what everyone says,” 

“Attagirl!” said ("harles admiringly. 

“What*a low, nasty backhander!” remarked Gavin. “I 
shall ignore it. When I write my clover thrillers, ducky, I 
have the advantage of knowing from the start who did the 
murder. In fact, I know who is going co do it. It makes 
quite a difference, and serves show how depressingly 
unlike life is fiction. My su^ects all 4iave lovely motives, 
too. , You nevQr met such a set of crooks -asT can (and do) 
assemble in one restricted scene. Why,*I once wrote a g^d 
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stabbin^^mystery set in a village just like this, and even the 
verger turned out to have«the murkiest kind of past! The 
people of Thornden are too respectable for me, I won’t say 
"dull, leaving that to be inferred.” 

“Would you describe yourself as dull, sir?” enquired 
Hemingway. “It isn’t the word I’d have chosen.” 

“No, or respectable either, but when I tried to cast myself 
for the role of chief suspect I met with nothing but dis' 
couragement. The Sergeant even snubbed me. I wonder 
that beer ^sn’t choking you. Sergeant.” 

“W,hat you did, sir^ if you'll pardon me saying so, was 
to try to pull my leg,” retorted the Sergeant. 

“Not at all. As an amateur of crime, I felt I ought to be 
the culprit. Now, don’t, anybody, talk to me of thafTCole, 
said to be walking out with Mother’s-good^girl! Any 
student of crime knows that the guilty man is never the 
mysterious foreigner. Besides, he’s so obvious! If I can’t 
have myself or Mrs. MiJgcholmc, I’ll hq^c the Squire, I 
think.” 

“Here, 1 say! Draw it mild!” protested Charles. 

“It’s silly,” said Abby' flatly. “He’s just about the most 
unlikely person you cpuld possibly think of.” 

^ “He is quite the most unlikely person I can think of,” 
Gavin corrected her. “Therein lies his charm. I am not 
interested in the obvious. Have another pint, Chief Inspec- 
tor!” 

“No, I won’t do that, thank you, sir. But I find all you’re 
saying very interesting — speaking as a professional. Speaking 
as an amateur, why do you feel you ought to be the culprit?” 

Gavin regarded him with approval. “You’re restoring my 
shaken faith in the police-force, Chief Inspector. Or are 
you merely humouring me?” 

“Oh, no, sir! It isn’t every day I meet one of you gentle- 
men who write about crime, and I’d like to know how a 
real crime strikes ytKi.” ,, 

“Disappointingly. There is nothing to solve except the 
comparatively uninteresting matter of the identity of the 
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murderer. No hermetically sealed room, no ^unusual 
weapon, too few seemingly unshakeable alibis.’^ 

^*WeIl, I think the identity of the murderer is far more 
interesting than those other things,^' objected Abbyj» 
Fascinating, when one actually knows all the people T' she 
added naively. 

‘‘Ah, yes, but you, my sweet, are a female! Persons are 
more interesting to you than problems. Will you mind very 
much if the guilty man proves to be some quite low, in*- 
significant creature you’ve never even heard of?” 

“No, of course I shafi’t. I should be glad, biJf IVe got*a 
feeling that won’t happen.” 

“I have the gri'atest respect for womanly intuition; I have 
a gspijt deal of it myselt. But doesti’t yours inform you that 
I am a person easily capable of performing a murder?” 

“No, of course not!” Abhv said, flushing. 

“Then it is underdeveloped. I assure you that I am.” 

“Yes, probably,” Charles intervened. “But not this 
murder! You’d go in for something a bit more subtle.” 

“Why, Charles, I did not look for this tribute from ypul” 
Gavin said mockingly. 

“You can^take it that way it you like. Fd be willing 
enough to consider you for the star^art in this drama if I 
could think of any conceivable reason why you should 
to murder Sampson W \rrcnby. As I can’t, you’ll have to go 
on being a super, as far as I’m concerned.” 

“But doesn’t your dislike of me make it possible for you 
to picture me in the star role?” Gavin asked softly. 

“No.” 

“Oh, ypu are a very poor hater, Charles! Or are you 
maliciouslv attempting to make the Cdiicf Inspector lose 
interest in me? 1 belie\e >ou are. I shall have to tell him 
that I have already committed one muidor, and I meant to 
let him find that out for himself.’’ 

“On paper. That’s diflerent.” 

“Many, on paper. Only onf in actuaFfact.” 

“Look here,* don’t you think this has gone far enough?” 
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said the Major uncomfortably, ‘‘It isn’t quite a fit matter 
for joking, you know!” 

“But I wasn’t joking. It is well known that I murdered 
.my half-brother.” 

The Major was stricken to silence; Charles said, under 
his breath; “Must you always dramatize*’ yourself?” and 
Hemingway, with an air of cosy interest, said conversa- 
tionally: “Did you, though, sir? And how did you manage 
that, or is it a secret?” 

“It’s a lot of nonsense!” muttered Sergeant Carsethorn, 
glowering ‘tiT Gavin. 

“I hiduced him to ’kill himself, Chief Inspector, thus 
succeeding to his property. I won’t say to his debts, for 
they were really almost negligible — unlike the lial^lities 
which attach to any estate in these delightful times. Of 
course, had I known that Walter’s money was almost 
wholly tied up in land — did I say that reverently enough, 
Charles? I’ve been practising ever since I succeeded Walter, 
but I fear I still haven’t got it right — well, ffad I known this, 
I’m not at all sure that 1 should have driven him to suicide.” 

“If you don’t like living at Thornden House, why don’t 
you clear out?” demanded Charles. 

“Fmd me a buyer!” 

The Major rose to his feet. “I must be getting along,” he 
said. “If I may say so, Plcnmeller, you’re talking plain 
balderdash!” 

“What a lovely word! May I use it, or is it copyright?” 

The Major ignored him, saving to Hemingway: “The late 
Mr. Plenmeller, as I have no doubt the Sergeant will tell you, 
was a’ bit of a war-casualty, and took his owm^life while 
temporarily of unsound mind.” 

“Leaving a letter accusing me of having driven him to it. 
Don’t forget that!” 

“It’s a pity you can’t,” said the Major, with unaccustomed 
sternness. “Mistake to keep on brooding over things. Good- 
night, Abby!” ^He ntidded toche rest of the company, said: 
“’Night!” in a general way, and departed. 
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“Ought we to be going too, Charles? Your mother 
invited me for eight, and I don’t want to keep her waiting,” 
said Abby, who, like most of hei^ generation, had very good 
manners. 

He glanced at his watch, and rose. “Yes, it’s about time 
we pushed off,” Jie agreed. “I say, Chief Inspector, is it 
true that Warrenby was shot with a .22 rifle? C> oughtn’t I 
to ask^” 

“Oh, I don’t mind your asking, sir! But you want to go 
and ask Sergeant KnarsJale, not me: he’s the expert on 
ballistics.” 

Charles laughed. “All right! But, •if it’s true, you’ve got 
the hell of a job on your hands, haven’t you? Crowds of 
pe<jple have them here. I’ve got one myself. First gun my 
fathef^ever gave me. I used to pot rabbits with it.” 

“Do you still use it, sir?” 

“No, I haven’t lately: too short in the stock for me now. 
My father had it altered for me when I was a kid, but it’s 
knocking around somewhere.” 

“Do you mean you don’t know wdiere it is?” demanded 
Abby. ^ 

He looked smilingly down at* her. “Don’t sound so 
accusing! It’s* either amongst mv junk, or m the gunroom. 
If Mother didn’t shove it up in the attics, with my old 
trainlines,” 

“But don’t you see?’ exclaimed Abby, her eyes brighten- 
ing. “Someone could hftve pinched it!” 

“Don’t be a goop!” Jie hes^ ght her, “They’d have to 
have a nerve, snooping round the house looking for a stray 
rifle! Come on, we must push off!” 

“But I fike that theory,” said Gavin. “It brings Mavis 
Warrenby back into tl\e picture, and she was one of my 
first fancies, T17 as I will -not that 1 would have you think 
I’ve tried very hard —I can’t believe in so much saintliness. 
You ought to have seen her af«cr church this moining! 
Sucli a brave little woman, nojply doinffher best to bear up 
under heaw sorrow! A schoolboy’s gun wc?uld have been 
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just the thing for her. Oh, I must go home, and work on this 
new theory!” 

‘‘I would,” said Hemin^ay cordially. ^‘You might tell 
,me before you go whether you’ve got a .22 as well as Mr. 
Haswell?” 

‘‘I haven’t the least idea, but I should think very probably. 
I don’t shoot myself, but my half-brother had several 
sporting guns. Would you like to come and see for yourself?” 

“Thank you, 1 would, sir,” said Hemingway, getting up. 
“No harm in making sure, and no time like the present. 
You two c*6n wait here for me,” he‘ added, to his subordin- 
ates. “I shan’t be long, 1 understand you live quite clo:,e, 
don’t you, sir?” 

“A hundred yards up the street,” Gavin answered, 
himself out of his chair with one of his awkward movements, 
and limping across the floor. 

Outside the inn, having parted from Charles and Abby, 
the Chief Inspector set a moderate pace, and was rewarded 
for his consideration with a snap. “Let nft assure you that 
ungainly though my gait may be it does not necessitate m> 
walking at a snail’s pace!” said Gavin, an edge to bis \'oice. 

“That’s good, sir,” said Hemingway. “A war-injur>\^” 

“I took no part in the War, I was born with a shotl leg.” 

“Very hard luck, sir.” 

“Not in the least. I’m sure I should have disliked soldier- 
ing heartily. It does not discommode me in the saddle, and 
since hunting is the only sport I have the least desire to 
engage in, any sympathy >ou may be silently bestowing on 
me is entirely wasted.” 

“Do you get much hunting, sir?” 

“No, I cannot afford it. It doesn’t run to more than one 
decent hunter. Not a bad-Iooking horse, and not a bad 
performer on his going-days. Other times, it’s hit ’em and 
leave ’em, but be hasn’t gone back on me yet,” 

“Your brother didn’t hunt?” 

“No, he was such ^dreary' type, always either tieacling trees, 
or observing the habits of some birds, and shooting others.” 
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** What made him commit suicide — if I may ask?” 

“IVe told you: I did. With bis dying breath he told me 
so, and you have to believe dying words, don’t you?” 

‘‘Well, I wouldn’t* so to say bank on them — not under 
those circumstanf es. In my experience, the sort of messages 
suicides leave behind them would be better put straight on 
the fire, because they only bring a lot of misery on people 
that irf nine cases out of ten don’t deserve it.” 

“Oh, would you put it as strongly as that? I thought it 
was so annoying of him> like uttering a dirty cracks "Snd thegi 
walking out of the room before it can be answered. We 
have now reached my ancestral home: go in!” 

The Chief Inspector stepped through the gate in the wall, 
an#" paused for a moment, looking at the gracious house 
before him. 

“Like it?” Gavin asked. 

“Yes, sir. Don’t you?” 

“Aesthetically, very much; sentimentally, a little; prac- 
tically, not at all. The plumbing is archaic; the repairs — ^if I 
could undertake them — would be ruinous; and to nln it 
properly a staff of at least three indoor ser\ ants is necessary. 

J have one crone, and a gardener-groqpi, who also does odd 
jobs.” He led the way up the flagged path to the front-door. ^ 
and opened it. “The room my brother used, amongst other 
things, as his gunroom, is at the back,” he said, limping past 
the elegant staircase to a swing-door covered in moth-eaten 
brown baize. “Kitchen j:»remise'.” he said over his shoulder. 
“Here we are!” He opened a dc'or, and vsigned to the Chief 
Inspector to enter. “A disgusting room!” he remarked. “It 
reeks of dogs, and always will. My brother’s spaniels used 
to sleep in it. A revolting pair, gushingly atfectionate, and 
wholly lacking in tact or discrimination! Guns over here.’' 
He went to a glass-fronted case, and opened it. “Quite an 
armoury, as you perceive. Inck ^.ig a couple of hammer- 
guns, which must have belonge^l to my father. Yes, I thought 
Walter would probablv have a .22. Take it, artd do what you 
will with it!” ric lilied it out of the case as he spoke, hut 
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paused before handing it to Hemingway, and said, with a 
twisted smile: “Oh, that was imworthy of the veriest tyro, 
^wasn^t it? Now IVe left my finger-prints on it. That might 
be quite clever of me, mightn’t it?” 

“Not so very clever,” said Hemingway. “Something tells 
me that the gun Tm after won’t have any prints on it at all. 
Mind if I borrow this, sirf” 

“No, and much good w^ould it do me if I did mind! w ould 
you like to fire it into my marrow-bed? I expect we can find 
^me amr^unition for it.” 

“Not my department, sir,” Hemingway said, tucking the 
rifle under his arm. “I’m much obliged to you, though.” 

He took his leave of Gavin on the doorstep, and found, 
when he stepped through the gate again, that the potice-car 
was drawn up outside. He got into the back, beside Inspector 
Harbottle, and propped the rifle up between them. “Well, 
I’ll say this for you, you’re a zealous lot of chaps,” he re- 
marked. “Or did they throw' you out of tjic pub for getting 
noisy?” 

“Where do you w’lsh to go now, sir?’' asked Harbottle 
severely. 

“Back to Bellinglicm. W'e’ve done about enough for 
today, and given ourselves plentv’ to think about. Also Tve 
picked up the first of the rifles we aren’t looking foi.” 

“You don’t think it could be that one, sir?” asked the 
Sergeant. “I mean, you’ve got sointi^ reason?” 

“No, I haven’t got anv reason, hut if I’ve hit the right one, 
first crack out of the bag, it’ll be a miracle, and I don’t 
believe in them. Step on it a bit, son: no one will have you 
up!” 

“You have now seen a few’ of the people you have to 
deal with,” said Harbottle, w'ith gloomy satisfaction. “Are 
you still liking the case, (>hief?” 

“Of course I am! Why shouldn’t I, when I’ve got half a 
dozen people doing^my job fj?r me?” 

This drew a? smile from Harbottle, but slig};itly puzzled the 
Sergeant, who did* not recall having se^^n quite so many 
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persons in the Chief Inspector’s train. ‘‘Half a dozen, sir?” 
he repeated. 

“Well, that’s what’s called a cbnservative estimate,” said 
Hemingway. “From what Tve seen, I shouldn’t think there’s^ 
a house or a cottage in Thornden where they aren't chewing 
over the crime at* this very moment. If your Mr. Drybeck 
hasn’t solved the whole mystery by tomorrow, very likely 
that ni^e young couple will have done it, and then we can 
go back to London, and take all the credit.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 


WHATEVER may have been the topics under discussion 
in other houses, nothing but the murder of Sampson 
Warrenby was considered worthy to be talked about at The 
Qedars, vvJbere the son of the house knd Miss Dearham were 
regaling Mrs. Ha&well,«over cocktails, with a description of 
the encounter at the Red Lion. Mrs. Haswell, beyond enter- 
taining a vague hope that no one she knew would prove to be 
the guilty person, took really very little interest in the^afrair. 
She inclined to the belief that the murder had probably been 
committed by a Bellingham man, and was a good deal more 
exercised in her mind over the disquieting symptoms 
suddenly evinced by one of her rarer planiS. Howe\ er, she 
and Miss Patterdale were agreed that although it was dis- 
agreeable to persons of their generation to have a murder 
committed in their midst?, it was very nice for the children 
to have something to occupy them, TTiornden^ being such a 
guiet place, with really nothing to do in it at this season 
except to play tennis. Miss Patterdale went so far as to sav 
that if it had had to happen she was glad it had happened 
during Abby’s visit, because she waf, always so afraid Abby 
would grow bored when she stayed j\dth her. Mrs. Haswell 
said, Yes, she felt the same about Charles; but privately she 
thought a murder had not been necessary to keep cither 
Charles or Abby from a state of boredom. 

“1 rather liked the Chief Inspector, didn’t you?” Abbv 
said. ‘The other one had a quelling sort of face, though. 
Much moie like what one imagines. I do wonder what 
they’re doing!” 

“I thought the Chief w'as Ifading us all on to talk. I was 
afraid you werd going to come out with your theory.” 
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‘Tike Gavin. You are a beast, Charles! As though 1 
would! All the same, I bet Tm right.” 

“Abby thinks old Drybeck did it, Mum.” 

“Oh, no, dear, I shouldn’t think so!” said Mrs. Haswell,* 
quite unperturbed, “He’s lived here for years!” 

Charles, accustomed to the workings of his mother’s 
mind, grinned appreciatively, but said: “The end of it will 
be, of fourse, that he’ll have her up for slander,” 

Again Mrs. Has well demurred, this time on the ground 
that Mr. Drybcck was Miss Patterdale’s solicitor. 

“Yes, and if I’m right he won’t be able to have 'me up icft 
an^^hing,” Abby pointed out. “lie’s the one pcrsoA who 
fits in.” 

he isn’t,” Charles contradicted. “He doesn’t fit in 
half as well as Mavis.” 

“Oh, do shut up about Mavis!” begged Abby. “She 
couldn’t possibly have done it! She’s far too dim!” 

“If you ask me, she’s a dark horse. It’s a pity you shirked 
coming to church this morning. I don’t like Gavin, but he 
was dead right about her! Talk of overacting! She was dping 
the heartbroken heroine all over fhe shop, accepting con- 
dolences, and. drivelling about her dear uncle’s kindness, and 
being alone in the world, until even Kfummy felt sick!” 

“Well, no, darling, not sick exactly,” said Mrs. Haswell. 
“It was all a little insin ere, but I expect she feels that’s the 
way she ought to behave. There’s something about death 
that turns people into tlie most <lreadful hypocrites. I can’t 
think why. I was just as bad when your grandfather died, 
until your father pointed out how disagreeable and exacting 
he’d been .for years, wearing poor Granny out, and never 
being in the least pleased to see any of us.” 

“You weren’t the same as Mavis at all!” said Charles. 
“You didn’t pretend he’d been a saint, and tell everyone you 
wished he hadn’t left his money to you!” 

“No, darling, but I always knew he must have done that, 
and in any case it didn’t comefto me tiff Grapny died. Not 
that I should have said anything so silN ’ 
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‘‘Yes, but that’s just the kind of thing one would expect 
Mavis to say!” Abby pQinted out. “There was a girl at 
school awfully like her, always saying ‘Oh, I don’t think we 
ought to!’ and being kind and forgiving to everyone, and 
saying improving things. She was the most ghastly type! 
And the worst thing about people like ‘that is that they 
actually believe in their own acts. I wouldn’t mind half as 
much if they were doing it deliberately, and stayed*'honest 
inside, but they don’t. Geoffrey Silloth says hypocrisy is a 
deadly dyug which finally permeates^ the whole system. And. 
in any case,” she added, struck by a powerful thought, ^'can 
you see Mavis firing a gun?” 

“I didn't see it,” said Charles, with emphasis. “All I know 
about her is that she chose to come down here and ^'t <is a 
soit of unpaid drudge for an out-and-out swine, who wasn’t 
even decently polite to her, rather than get a job and be able 
to call her soul her own. And I never knew why till yester- 
day!” 

“Well, dear, until yesterday you ne\cr really thought 
abo?Jt it at all, did you?” interpolated his niotlicr mildly. 

“She said she felt it* was her duty to look after Dear 
Uncle,” said Abby. 

“Boloney!” said (Charles scornfully. “I may not have 
thought much about it, but 1 do recall that in one of her 
expansive moments she disclosed that it was such a surprise 
to her when Dear Uncle wrote to gffer her a liome, because 
she had never even met him. So if >ou’re nourishing a 
vision of Warrenby being the pil'^p of his sister-in-law’s 
declining years, can it! He offered Mavis a home because, 
for one thing he needed a hostess in his big sociahclimb, and, 
for, another, he thought it would be grand to ha\'e a house- 
keeper and general dog’s body he wouldn’t have to pay, and 
could bully!” 

“Yes, that’s perfectly true,” conceded Abby. “But I still 
say she didn’t do k. Do you know what I did when you 
were all at Qiurch this mdning? I walked down to Mr. 
Drybeck’s house, apd then cut back to Fox House, across the 
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lommon, timing myself, and I found he could have done it 
It took me exactly six minutes to reach the gorse 
'tushes. What’s more, there’s plenty of cover, because there 
ire lots of bushes and things on that part of tlie common.” 

‘‘1 don’t say Drybeck couldn’t have done it in the time; 
?ut I don’t suppose he’d walk as fast as you did. He’s too 
)ld.” 

“Wliat rot!” said Abby scornfully. “He’s as thin as a 
lerring, and look at him on the tennis^ourt!” 

At this moment, Mr. Has well walked into the rmm, say- 
ng, us he shut the door, that if Charles must Ltotow hi* 
:Iothes he did wish he would sometimes put them* back 
vhere they bcloiigcd, instead of leaving them all over the 
loy^se. He said this without ill-will. and certainly without 
my hope that his words would bear fruit; and his son replied, 
IS he invariablv did: “Sorry, Dad!” and then dismissed 
he matter from his mind. 

Mr. Hasw'ell, having by this time observed that a guest 
,vas present, shook hands with Al^by, favouring her wath an 
ippraising look, W’^hich rather surprised her, since she^was 
^vcll-acciuainted witli him and quite junaccustomed to exciting 
more interest in him than he felt for anv of his son’s young 
riends, all of whom he received in an lAcntical and incunous 
spirit. Fortunately for her self-possessum she did not know 
that this keen scrutiny ’ "as due to certain mysterious words 
uttered by Mrs. Haswell into his private ear on the previous 
evening. He w'as a weJl-built man, with a square, rather 
impassive countenance# and a taciturn disposition; and 
although he was a pleasant host, and accepted with perfect 
equanimity all the young people w'ho invaded his house, and 
danced to the radio, or argued loudly anil interminably on 
such subjects as Surreahst art, Anglo-Soviet Relations, and 
Tlie Ballet, most of Charles’s friends stix d in considerable 
awe of him. Appealed to now by Charles to state w’hetlier 
he thought old Drybcck had niurc.*icd Sampson Warrenby, 
he replied calmly: “Certainly i^iot,” and^t^oured himself out 
a glass of sherr^^ 
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“Well, that’s Abby’s theory. I think it’s possible, but 
my own bet is that it was ^avis. What’s your view, Dad?” 

“That you’d both of you *do better to leave it to the 
police, and not talk quite so much about it,” replied his 
father. 

Abby, who had been very well brought-up, would have 
abandoned the entrancing topic at once, but Charles, though 
extremely fond of his parents, naturally held thenr» in no 
exaggerated respect. He said: “You know perfectly well 
weVe tv^und to talk about it. It’s quite the most interesting 
thing that's ever befallen Thorndcn.” 

“Oh, Mr. Haswell! ’ said Abby, feeling that Charles had 
broken the ice, “there’s a Chief Inspector from Scotland 
^Yard, and we actually talked to him, at the Red Lion!” 

, “Did you indeed?” he said, smiling faintly. “That must 
ha;ve been a thrill for you! I hope you didn’t tell him wdiat 
you>^ theories are?” 

“N’o, we were madly discreet,” she assured him. 

“I j?didn’t have to tell him my theorf,” said Charles. 
“G^win did that for me. Oh, I sav, Munimv, do you know 
wliat became of my old .22, by any chance? The one Daddy 
go^t for me when I w'as at school?” 

' “Do you mean the one you used to shoot rabbits with, 
darling? Yes, I lent it to old New biggin’s grandson: the one 
with the extraordinary ears, w^ho was so helpful that time 
Woodhorn was ill, and I couldn't get the car to start.” 

“Good lord! Did he bring it back?” 

“Oh, yes, I’m sure he must Jitu^e!” vsaid Mrs. Haswell, 
folding up her tapestry^work, and removing the thimble 
from her finger. “Why? Youdon’t wantit, doyou, CTiarlcs?’ 

“No, but it looks as if the Chief Inspector will. Gavin 
had the bright idea that it would liavc been just the rillc for 
Mavis to handle, and I should think they're bound to follow 
that up. Aiid if it*& bculling about the village ” 

‘‘No, It isn't, I rcmeniber now!” said Mrs. Haswell. “Jim 
Newbiggin returned it one diay when I was in London, and 
Molly put it in the cloakroom. I meant totput it witli the 
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rest of your stuflF, in the attic, and then 1 forgot, and I don’t 
know what became of it.” 

“Lord-lovc'-a-duck!” said Charles inelegantly, and imme- 
diately left the room. 

He returned in a very few minutes, carrying in one gloved 
hand a light rifle. '‘Shoved at the back of the coat-cupboard,” 
he said briefly. “Now, where would be a safe place to put 
It? I haven’t touched it, and no one must, because of finger- 
prints. Look, Mummy. I’ll put it on the top of the cabinet 
for the time being.” 

“Muit you use my gloves?” asked h\s father. 

“Sony", Dad! There weren’t any dthers, and it isn't 
greasy.” 

Ke tjien deposited the rifle well out of any housemaid’s 
reach, stripped off the glove, and dropped it on a chair. 
Mr. Haswell observed this with disfavour, but as the gong 
soimded at that moment he said nothing, merely picking 
his glove up on his way out of the room, and restoring it to 
the cloakroom himself. 

Since only one of her three servants was on duty* on 
Sundav evenings, supper at The Cedars was cold, and no one 
ivaited at table. There was thus no other bar to exhaustive 
discussion of the murder than Mr. Haswell ’s silent dis- 
approval. And as it was Mrs, Haswell who set the ball 
rolling again, by saving l at she really didn’t think Mavis was 
the kind of girl to borrot^ things without asking if she might, 
Abby felt herself at liberty to pursue her own theory. 
Exhaustively searching ^he insuie of a large lobstcr-claw 
with a silver pick, she said: “Of course she wouldn’t! Qavin 
only said it,to be clever. Like saving that if he couldn’t have 
Mavis, or himself, for the murder he’d ha\e Mr. Ainstable.” 

“What?” said Mr. Haswell, looking up. 

“Yes, because he was the most unlikely person he could 
think of.” 

“Do you mean to say that Plenmciler §.aid that in front of 
this Chief Inspector you sav met?” 

“Oh, lord, y^s!” replied Charles, tunyng the contents of 
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the salad-bowl over in chase of an elusive olive. “I thoup^ht 
it was a bit thick myself, but I don^t suppose it really 
mattered much. Too fatuous!'" 

' ‘‘Besides, he didn't mind Mr.Warrenby nearly as much as 
most people did,” Abby remarked. “I meim, he and Mrs. 
Ainstable have him to parties, don't they? Had him, I 
mean.” 

“Yes — and, come to think of it, ivhy?'^ said Charles 
slowly. “He was about the last man on earth you'd expect 
the Aii^i'^bles to have had any tin\,c for at all, and it wasn't 
^ven as though he wiys their solicitor. Why did they take 
him up, Dad?” 

“1 have no idea, nor should I have said that they did more 
than show him a little ordinary ci\ ility.” 

Charles was frowning. “Well, I think they did. The 
vSquire quite definitely introduced him to you, didn't he. 
Mummy? And he’d never have wormed his way into the 
Club if the Squire hadn’t sponsored him.” 

“I expect the Amstables felt it was iKeir duty to be 
neighbourly,” said Mrs. Ilaswcll placidly. 

“Well, they didn't feel it was their duty to be neighbourly 
to those ghd^tlv people who evacuated themselves here from 
London during the blitz, and took Thornden House for the 
duration!” said Charles. “They never had anything to do 
with them at all!” 

“No, but that was dilFercnt,” replied his mother. “They 
weren't permanent residents, and they got tilings on the 
black Market, and said that if you knew >our way about 
could always get extra petrol. You couldn’t expect the 
Ainstables to liave anything to do with them I” 

“No, but that’s ju.:»t the type of man 'VC’arrcnhy was too,” 
Chatlcs jaid. 

“We don't know he was, dear: he wasn't here during tlio 
War.” 

“At all events, he wasn't the kind of man the Squire 
usually encourages.” 

“Oh, no, not in^ the least! I must say,” Remarked Mrs. 
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Haswell reflectively, “I have sometimes wondered why he 
bothered to be nice to him, pafticularly -when poor Mr, 
Dry beck disliked him so much,’* 

“He did dislike him, didn’t lie?” said Abby eagerly. 

“Well, dear, I’m afraid we all did.” 

“But Mr. Drybdck much more than most people. Charles, 
I can’t think how you can be so dim about this! Going on 
and om about Mavis, when all the evidence points to Mr. 
Drybeck!” 

“It doesn’t. Besides, ” 

“Yes, it docs,” Abby insisted. “He had a motive, for one 
thing. Not just hating ^!C'a^renby, but being done do)^"n by 
him, which I know from things Aunt Miriam’s told me. 
Losing clients to him, and Warrenby pulling fast ones on 
him.” • 

“Abby, my sweet, be your agel” Charles besought her. 
“Look at poor old Thaddeus! The most respectable body!” 

“Like Armstrongl ’ she flashed. “That’s what’s been in 
my mind all day! He’s a solicitor, too, and it\ almost the 
same motive. Armstrong was a respectable little mar\ no 
^one ever dreamed would murder apyone, but he did, so it’s 
no use saying the motive isn’t strong enough!” 

“I agree with all that, but you’re forgetting that it was 
Armstrong’s second murder — at least, he didn’t pull it (^If, 
did he? I remember he was tried for having poisoned his 
w^ife, and he had a muen stronger motive for that. I don’t 
suppose he’d have tried *to do in liis rival if he hadn’t got 
away with the first mumier. Pr 'bably made him think he 
was so damned clever he could gv.c away witli any iiuriber of 
murders. Like the Brides in the Bath man. Isn't it true. 
Dad, that if a murderer gens away with it he very often 
commits another murder? Sort of blood to the head?” 

“So I believe,” replied his father. “But if you are 
suggesting that Drybcck has already murdered someone it’s 
high time you curbed your imagiui vion.” 

“I’m not. I’m merely pointing o\A to Abby where 
Drybeck’s resemiblance to Armstrong ceases.” 
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"Well, whatever you’re doing, I think weVe had about 
enough of the subject,” ^aid Mr. Haswell. "Did you get 
any tennis this afternoon?” 

r This question, impartially addressed to both the young 
people, put an effectual end to the discussion. It was not 
reopened, the rest of the evening being* spent in playing 
Bridge. Only when Charles motored her back to Fox 
Cottage did Abby say: "Was your father annoyed with us 
for talking about the murder?” 

"Oh^no!” said Charles. "I think he’s afraid we shall be 
kidiscree'Hn the wrong company, tfiat’s all. Like Gavin.” 

Sh6 wrinkled her * brow. "He isn’t indiscreet. He’s 
waspish.” 

"Baiting the Major? I don’t think he’s doing anyone ^.ny 
harm, you know. Merely being witty, and showing-off.” 

"He was definitely waspish about Mavis,” she insisted. 

"And who shall blame him? So am I.” 

"Yes, but you wouldn’t set the police on to her,” wshe 
said seriously. 

"Under cenain circumstances I might.” 

"What circumstances?^ I don’t believe you would!” 

"Like a shot I would! If I thought the pol^icc were after 
me, or my people.” •He paused, rounding the corner into 
Fox Lane. "Or you,” he added. 

"Thanks awfully! Big of you!” 

"I’m like that,” he said unctuously, pulling up outside 
Fox Cottage. "Nothing I won’t do*for the people I love!” 

"Go to the stake for them, I #vouldn’t wondei!” she 
returned, with a uncertain little laugh. 

"With enthusiasm— for you!” 

"D-don’t be so silly! Oh, look! here comes Aunt Miriam!” 

"Blast Aunt Miriam!” said Charles savagely. 

"Hallo, Charles!” said Miss Patterdale, opening the gate, 
and coming up to the car with a large cardboard dress- 
box under her arm. "I thought you’d bring Abby back, so 
I packed up the things forfv'o^^t* mother’s Sale of Work. 
Will you give^them to her, please?” 
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He took the box from her, and threw it somewhat un- 
ceremoniously on to the backfseat, “All right, Aunt 
Miriam. Is that ghastly Sale upon us again already? Hell! 
What about running down to the sea tomorrow, after tea, 
Abby? ril look in in the morning on my way to the office,’ 
and see how you fdel about it. 'Night, Aunt Miriam!" 

“Nice boy, Charles," remarked Miss Patterdale, accom- 
panyir?^her niece up the path to the front-door. “Did you 
solve the mystery between you?" 

“No. Actually, Mr. Haswell rather squashed u^^ I say, 
Aunt Miriam, you know Charles and I looked in at the Red* 
Lion for a short one before we went on to The Cedars? 
Well, we were having drinks with Gavin and Major 
Midgel"|^lme when that detective who inter\»iewcd Mavis 
walked in, and whoever do you think he brought with him?" 

“Two detectives from Scotland Yard," said Miss Patter- 
dale promptly. “1 met them up at Fox House." 

“Oh, no, did you really? W^hat did you think of the 
little one — the Chief Inspector? I rather fell for him. He's 
got a sense of humour, and he handled Gavin a fair treat!" 

^ “I should wsay," responded Miss tPatterdale grimly, “that 
he is adept in, handling people a fair treat," as you put it. 
You should have heard him with Ffora Midgeholme! I 
knew this would lead to trouble!" 

“No, why should it? Orly for the murderer, and you 
don’t mind that, do you?"^ 

“Certainly not, but it won’t be only for the murderer if 
I know anything about %t, Thei.* won’t be a skeleton in 
Thoriiden that isn’t dug up. Don’t tell 7?ie! Your Chief 
Inspector sgjd that they always tried to be discreet. I don’t 
know whether he thought I believed him. I suppose you 
know he called on Thaddeus Dr^^bcck?" 

“No! What happened? Tell me!" 

“I don't know, except that he’s made Thaddeus behave 
like a cat on hot bricks. He came up here after supper with 
one of the feeblest excuses I've <li’or heard* and^ried to make 
me remember what time it was when Mavis came to tell me 
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her uncle had been killed. Fm not surprised he’s losing 
ground in his practice: rmke him grasp that I wasn’t likely * 
to remember something I’d never known I could not! I 
couldn’t think what he was after. You’d never guess what it 
turned out to be! He’s trying to prove that Mavis killed her 
uncle! Silly old fool! The fact of the matter is he’s lived the 
whole of his life wrapped up in cottonwool, and this affair 
has frightened him out of his wits.” 

Abby, who was trying to pour out a glass of lemonade 
withou* allowing the scraps of peel to slide out of the jug, 
‘suspended her operations to stare at her aunt. ‘‘Is he really 
scared?” she asked. “Then it all goes to shoii ! \C1iy should 
he be scared if he had nothing to do with it? Trying to divert 
suspicion on to someone else, too!” 

Miss Patterdale was rather amused by this. “Well, you 
all of you seem to suspect someone, so why .shouldn’t he?” 

“No, only Charles and me, really, because Gavin isn’t 
serious. The Haswells don’t suspect anyone, and the Majt^r 
doesn’t either.” 

‘.‘Flora does,” said Miss Patterdale, w^ith a short bark of 
laughter. “Lord, w’hat ^ fool that woman can be! She can’t ^ 
make up her mind whether that Pede did it, or the Lindales — ^ 
either one of them dr both,” 

“The Lindales,” repeated Abby, considering this sugges- 
tion dispassionately, “1 don’t know them well enough to 
say. Why does Mrs. Midgeholme think thev might have?” 

“No reason at all. Mrs. Lindale has been a little stand- 
offish to her. Don’t blame her!” ^ 

“What do the Lindales themselve.s say about it?” 

“Nty dear girl, you don’t suppose r\e been up to Rushy- 
ford, do you? I’ve no idea.” 

“Oh, no, 1 just thought you might have seen them after 
church!” 

“They aren’t churchgoers. At least, he isn’t I don’t 
know wftat she mav do: I believe she’s an R.C.” 

“Oh! Aynt Miriam, S'liy did the Ainstables take 
Warrenby up?” 
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‘‘It’s news to me that they did,” said Miss Patterdale 
'curtly, 

“Aunt Miriam! I distinctly remember you saying once 
that you couldn’t imagine why the Squire tolerated him!” 

“Tolerating people isn’t the same as taking them up. 
Who’s been putting this idea into your head?” 

“Gavin more or less started it 

“He^^ould!” interrupted Miss Patterdale, her eyes 
snapping. 

“Oh, he didn’t say ar^ything about that! He w^i^j only 
talking rot about the Squire having don^ the murder because 
he was the least likely person,” said Abby, not very lucidly. 
“And that made Charles ask his father exactly what r\e 
ask^ y<lLu” 

“It did, did it? And what did Mr. Haswell say?” 

Abby laughed, and gave her a hug. “He was rather 
snubbing. Like you, angel!” 

“So I should hope! Now, Abby, I’ve nothing to say 
against your playing at detection, but you stick to Thaddeus! 
Do him good to be harried a little, old stick-in-the-mud! 
Leave the Ainstables alone! Tliey’ve had enough trouble, 
poor things, without being worried by j)oliccmen. I should 
be seriously annoyed if I found you’d said anything to that 
Scotland Yard man \\hich put a lot of false ideas into his 
head. If the Ainstables v ‘re kinder tlian most of us to that 
odious man, it was because thc> always feel they have a 
duty towards everyone in me district.” 

“It’s all rifc?ht: I’m not* going U> do anything snakeish,” 
Abby assured her. “All the same, you do think it was 
funny of tl;^e Ainstables, don’t you? Funny-peculiar, I 
mean.” 

“Whatever I may have thought on that subject, I most 
certainly don’t think it had anything to do with^'arrenby’s 
murder. Come along, it’s time we went to bed!” 
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CHAPTER IX 


BEFORE he went to bed that night, Inspector Kirbottle, 
who had spent some part of the evening at tlie police- 
static%^ studying the Firearms Register, was able to inform 
’ his chief, with a certam gloomy satisfaction, that thirty-seven 
persons, living within reasonable distance of Thorndcii, 
possessed ,22 rifles. ‘‘And that, mind you, is only within a 
twenty mile radius,” he added, unfolding a piece of] nap\;r. 

Hemingway, who had himself been engaged with the papers 
he had taken from Sampson Warrenhy’s desk, perceived 
that he was about to read his list aloud, and instantly dis- 
couraged him. “I don’t want to hear you reciting the names 
of a lot of people I’ve never heard of, Horace! Checking up 
on the rifles is a nice job foi the locals, and one that'll iust 
about suit them. You *ell me who owns a .22 in Thor^an’u! 
That’ll be enc ugh to be going on w'ith.” , 

“It wouldn’t surprise me if we had to throw the net much 
wider,” said Harbottle. “You’re very optimistic, Chief, 
but ” 

“Get on!” commanded Hemingway. 

The Inspector cast such a glance upon him as Calvin 
might have bestowed on a backslider, but replied with care- 
ful correctitude: “Very good, sir. According to the Register, 
there are eleven .22 rifles in Thornden. That i^icludes three 
belonging to farmers, living just outside the village, which I 
daresay you aren’t interested in.” 

“You’re right. And if I have any check from you, Horace, 
I’ll give you the job of checking up on the whole thirty- 
seven!” 

Cheered by this threat, fthe Inspector permitted himself 
to smile faintly. ^ “Well, the Squire has ime,” he -offered. 
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‘Tikewise a chap called Eckford, his agent; and a John 
'Henshaw, gamekeeper. Setting afcide the {)ossibiIity that 
someone might have got hold of their rifles unbeknownst, 
there doesn’t seem to be any reason, from what Carsethorn 
tells me, to think they could have had anything to do with 
the case. Next, there’s Kenelm Lindale: he has one.” 

“>Xihich he lent to Ladislas the Pole not so long ago. I 
rememfer that one,” interpolated Hemingway. 

“I thouglit you would,” said Harbottle, eyeing him with 
melancholy pride. “Then there's young Mr. Ha'^Well’s, 
which he spoke about; and Mr. Pleijmcller’s, which you 
picked up. Josiah Grading has one— he’s the landlord of the 
Red Lion; and the last belongs to Mr. Cliburn, the Vicar. 
Mr.T)rybeck’s got a shot-gun only; and Major Midgeholme’s 
hanging on to his Service revolver, and six cartridges, which 
there’s a fight about every^ time his Firearms Licence is due 
for renewal. So far he’s managed to keep them.” He folded 
his list, and put it back in his pocket. “That’s the lot, 
Chief — so far as the Register goes. Do you want Carsethorn 
to pul! them all in?” 

“\Xdiat, the whole thirty-seven?” 

“Eleven,” Harbottle corrected him. 

“Call it eight, Horace! If all else fails, maybe Til start to 
take an interest in these three farmers of yours, but so far 
I’ve got enough on my L nds \vithout annoying people that 
very likely wouldn’t hav^ recognized Warrenby if they’d 
met him in the street. Tell Carsethorn to make the usual 
enquiries, and not to go*clutterii g poor old Knarsdale up 
with a lot of rifles which their owners can account for.”. He 
paused, and, considered for a moment.^ “No sense in us 
treading on one another’s heels — nor in getting ourselves 
disliked more than wc probably are already. I’m going to 
Thornden myself tomorrov’, and I shall Le paving a call on 
the Vicar. Tell Carsethorn I’ll br’ng in that rifle if I see lit. 
He’d better pull in the Squire’s, Linc^ale’s, and young 
Has well’s first thing. He seems* a farily sensiljle chap, but 
you’d better w^arti him to do the thing tactfully — particularly ^ 
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when he gets to the Squire. The usual stuff about persons 
unauthorized perhaps having got hold of it.’’ 

The Inspector nodded, but said: ‘^You’re going to see 
the Vicar?” 

“Yes, and his rifle gives me a nice excuse.” 

“Carsethorn did check up on his alibi. It seems all right, 
Chief.” 

“That’s why I need an excuse. By what the CoI<f/nel tells 
me, this Reverend Anthony Cliburn is just the man I want 
to giv^ me the low-dow^n on this- high-class set-up. So far, 
I’ve had to listen to Mrs, Midgeholme, who thinks Linclale 
murdered Warrenby, because Mrs. Lindale gave her a 
raspberry; and to Drybeck, who’s in a blue funk; and*to 
Plenmellcr, who wants to be funny; and I’m getting yiucftilecl. 
V^hen you want to know the iUvS and outs of village-life, 
Horace, go and talk to the \'icar! Not that it’s any use telling 
you that, because you haven’t got the art of making people 
talk, which is what comes of drinking sarsaparilla instead 
of an honest glass of beer.” 

“Anything in Warrenby’s papers, sir?’’ said tlie Inspect('>r 
coldly, ‘ ^ 

“Nothing that looks like doing us any good. \X'c may 
find something at his office tomorrow, hut 1 shall be sur- 
prised if wc do.” 

The Inspector grunted, and sat down. He watched 
Hemingway collect the papers i^ito a pile, and then said: 
“There is something that strikes me, ( /hief.” 

“Second time today. You’re coiYiing on,” said Hemingway 
encouragingly. “Go on! Don’t keep me on tenterhooks!” 

“From the moment I was told tlie shot was probably 
fired from a .22 rifle,’’ said the Inspector, “I’ve been turning 
it over in my mind, w^ondering what w'as done with that 
rifle. Because it seems to me it w^ould be taking a big risk 
to walk away with it over your shoulder, or under your arm. 
Who’s to say yoi^’d meet no one? But I w^atched you go off 
up the street^ with PlenmellSr, Chief, and it came to me then 
that if anyone cquld walk about with a rtfle concealed he 
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could push it down his left trouser-leg, and, with that queer 
•limp of his, no one would notice a jhing,’’ 

^ “Not bad at all, Horace!'^ approved Hemingway, “Now 
tell me why he takes it home, and puts it back in the gun- 
cabinet, instead of dropping it in the river, or somebody^s ‘ 
backyard — ^which ft just the sort of little joke that would 
appeal to him, I should think. He inherited his guns from 
that of his; he doesn't shoot himself — which I 

believe, because, for one thing, he's not the kind of fool 
who’d tell lies to the policy which they could easily disprove, 
and, for another, I noticed that the guns in that cabinet were* 
showing signs of rust — and if he'd chosen to say tha\ he 
didn't know where the rifle was, and hadn't even knowri it 
wasti't in the cabinet, it would have been a difficult job to 
prove It hadn’t been pinched. Because it could have been, 
easy! His door’s kept on the latch, and he's got a deaf 
housekeeper," He got up, glancing at the marble clock over 
the fireplace. “I’m going to turn in, and you’d better do the 
same, or you’ll start brooding, or get struck by another idea, 
which would be bad for my heart." 

The Inspector rose, and after eyeing his chief for a pregnant 
\4ioment, addressed himself to the vase of pampas-grass in a 
musing tone. “If I had to explain why Hike my present job, 
Tm blessed if I could do it!" 

“If you’re thinking the B.P C. is going to ask you to take 
part m a programme, you needn’t worry! ’ retorted 
Hemingway. “They won’tT' 

“How Sandy Grant p\*t up wnii it as long as he did I 
dont know!" said Harhottlc. 

“That’s all riglit, Horace: he knew if he stuck to me he’d 
precious soon get promoted," 

“It’s a fact your assistants do," admitted Harbottle 
grudgingly. 

“Of course they do! Recommerding them for promotion 
is the only was I can get rid of them. Come on up to bed!" 

On the following morning, Ifispector Harbottle betook 
himself, to Sampson W'arrenby's office, and ^ Hemingway 
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went round to the police-station, where, after putting 
through a call to Headquarters, he had an interview with the 
Chief Constable, and received a brief report from Sergeant 
Knarsdale. 

The Sergeant had already despatched the bullet, with its 
cartridge-case, which he had fired from Gavin Plcnmeller’s 
rifle, to London, but said frankly that he was not hopeful. 

wouldn’t like to say, not for sure, without sev^i^ig them 
under the comparison-microscope,” he told Hemingway, 
“but'i think they’ll find there’s some marks on this cartridge- 
case I couldn’t spot on the other. Got any more for me, 

'‘Sergeant Carsethorn will be bringing in three more this 
morning, unless they’ve got unaccountably mislaid.’* 

Knarsdale grinned. “Regular arsenal we’ll have fcire!” 

“You don’t know the half of it! The Inspector’s got 
thirty-seven on his list.” 

“Ah, well! we’ll be able to get up a competition,” said the 
Sergeant, who knew his C^.hief Inspector. 

“That’s right: I’m just off to Wool worth’s to buy some 
nice prizes for you!’’ said Hemingw’'ay, and left him chucklin’' 
gently. 

Ten minutes’ walk brought the Chief Inspector to 
Sampson Warrenby’s oflice. A guide was offered, but as he 
was informed that he had only to cross the market-place 
to South Street, which was the main shopping-street in 
Bellingham, and to walk down it until he reach bast Street, 
which intersected it, he declined offer, and set ofl alone. 
A large number of country omnibuses were ranked in the 
market-place, and South Street w^as already congested with 
all those who had come into the town to do the week’s 
shopping. Hemingway caught a glimpse of Miss Patterdale, 
stalking into a grocer’s, with a large basket on lier arm; and 
a minute later he met Gavin Plenmeller, emerging from the 
portals of a bank. 

“Good heavens! Scotland Yard in person!” exclaimed 
Gavin, causmg everyone within earshot tip turn and stare 
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avidly at Hemingway. ‘‘But what are you doing, frittering 
away your time in idle sight-seeing^ Chief Inspector?” 

“Yes, it’s easy to see why you aren’t, so to say, popular 
with Sergeant Carsethorn, sir,” said Hemingway, eyeing him 
grimly, “Pity you forgot your megaphone!” 

Gavin laughed. “I am so sorry!” he mocked, and passed 
on uj) the street. 

Herrflagway proceeded on his way, and soon arrived at 
Sampson \C’arrenby*s office in East Street. Here he was 
leceived by a junior clerk, and afforded two stenogriLphers 
and the office boy their second thrill of the day. All three* 
contrived to catch a glimpse of him, as he was led to 
Sampson Warrenby’s room, and although the glimpse was 
a br »ef one it was sufficient to enable the elder of the two 
damsels to state that he had eyes that looked right through 
you, and to convince the younger that if she were summoned 
before him to answer any questions she wouldn’t be able 
to speak a word, on account of her being very high-strung, 
as anyone who knew her could testify. The office-boy said 
in a very boastful way that it would take more than a C.LD. 
mm to scare him, after which he wept off to the Post Office 
^nth two unimportant letters, his mind being troubled with 
a horrid fear that from so high-rankinjJ an official not one 
of his youthful peccadilloes could remain hidden. 

Meanwhile, the Chief Inspcctc^r had joined his subor- 
dinate in Sampson Warrenbv’s room, and had made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Coupfand, the head clerk. 

Mr. Coupland was a tl^n little man, with sparse, grizzled 
hair, and anxious face. He greeted the Chief Inspector 
nervously, and said: “This is a shocking busmess! I can’t 
get over it. 'As I’ve been saying to the* Inspector, I don’t 
know what’s going to happen, I’m sure, Mr. Warrenby not 
having a partner. It’s very wwrying, very! I really don’t 
know wdiat 1 ought to do. Not when we’ve cleared up what 
we have on hand.” 

“Well, I’m afraid I can’t help ypu there,’ ' said Hemingway. 
“Busy practice, tjiis?” 
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“Oh, very! Very busy indeed!’' Mr. Coupland said 
earnestly. “Th*$ biggest practice in Bellingham, and growing 
so — ^well, Mr. Warrenby was talking of having to take a 
partner. And now this! Well, I don’t seem able to believe 
it’s happened, and that’s a fact!” 

“Came as a surprise to you, did it?” 

The clerk blinked at hi!n. “Oh, yes, it did indeed! More 
like a shock, really. Well, as I say, I can’t realize 1 keep 
thinking Mr. Warrenby will come walking in any moment, 
wanti'ig to know if theWiddringham lease has been posted, 
and — But, of course, he won’t.” 

He glanced up, with an uncertain smile, and was dis- 
concerted to find himself the object of a bright, piercing 
scrutiny. He did his best to meet it, the smile fading f/om 
his face. 

“Been his head clerk for long?” 

“Ever since he started practice in Bellingham,” said 
Mr, Coupland, with a touch of pride. 

“And you didn’t know that he had any Chernies?” 

VNo — no, indeed I didn’t! Mr. Warrenby wasn’t one 
to take people into his* confidence. Even in practice, there 
were always some things he preferred to deal with himself. 
He was a — a very edergetic, forceful man, Chief Inspector.” 

“By what I’ve heard he was a man who made a lot of 
enemies.” 

“Yes, I believe — that is, as to his private affairs I couldn’t 
say, but professionally, of course, he wasn’t well-likcd. He 
was very successful, you see, and <^hat made for a good deal 
of jealousy. On the Council too, and all the committees 
he sat on — ^well, in everything, really, he would have his 
own way, and — ^pirhaps I shouldn’t say this, but — but I 
fear he wasn’t always very scrupulous in his methods. He 
once said to me that there were few things he enjoyed more 
than making people dance when he pulled their strings, and, 
of course, that sort of thing doesn’t make a man popular. 
He always treated me vei?y well, and all the staff, but I 
couldn’t buf wonder sometimes at the trouble he’d go to to 
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discover everything about the people he came into contact 
with. I ventured to ask him o^ice, but lie only said you 
could never know when it might be useful.'' 

“Blackmail?" asked Hemingway bluntly, 

“Oh! Oh, no, I wouldn’t say that! I never saw anything 
to make me suspect — it always seemed more to me as 
though it amused him to make people he didn’t like uncom- 
forFabl^ by letting them see he knew something about them 
they wouldn't wish to be known. Oh, quite trivial things — 
I don’t mean to suggesf — I daresay you know the sort of 
thing I mean, Chief Inspector. There aren’t many of us who 
haven’t ever done anything wc woufdn’t be a bit ashamed 
to have known. If you understand me!" 

“I understand you all right. And you were surprised when 
you heard someone had shot this pocket-Hitler of yours?" 

Mr. Coupland looked startled. “Yes, indeed, I was! Oh, 
dear, I hope I haven’t given you a wrong impression! I 
didn’t mean to say that Mr. W'arrenby did anything to make 
anyone want to mwder himl Often he would say things 
more by way of a joke than anytliing: twitting one about 
some little misfortune, or mistake^ Well, he’s dune that to 
me, and I won’t deny it did make one angry, but — but there 
was nothing in it really!" 

“I see," said Hemingway. “Well, Mr. Coupland, I don’t 
have to tell you that it’^ your duty to give me any assistance 
or information you can, so I’ll put it straight to you: liave 
you any reason to sus{Iect that he may have been black- 
mailing — (^r whatever ^ou like lO call it! —anyone, at the 
time of his death?" 

“No, Chief Inspector! No, no, none at all — I assure you! 
Well, I couldn’t have! I never knew hihi privately, and in his 
practice — oh, no!" said Mr. Coupland, lookmg frightened 
and unhappy. 

Hemingway, who had been watching him with his head a 
little on one side and an expression in his eyes which 
reminded Harbottle irresistibbj of a robin on the watch for 
a tit-hit, nodde^, and said briefly: “All right!"* 
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At this point, the junior clerk slid into the room through 
as narrow an opening of thp door as was possible, and stood 
hesitating on the threshold. Mr. Coupland glanced at the 
Chief Inspector for guidance, but as Hemingway did not 
seem to think that the intrusion in any way concerned him, 
he cleared his throat, and said, in rather a strained voice: 
‘‘Yes, what is it?” 

The youth trod delicately up to him, and mujgr^iured 
something to him, of which the only words which Hemingway 
heard were “Sir John Eaglesfield”. They appeared to exercise 
a powerful influence on Mr. Coupland, for, after exclaiming 
in a dismayed and startled way, he said: “I wender if you 
would excuse me for a few minutes. Chief Inspector? One 
of Mr. Warrenby’s most valued clients !” 

“That’s all right,” said Hemingway. “You go and deal 
with him!” 

Not unthankfully, Mr. Coupland removed himself. 
When the door had closed behind him and his junior, 
Harbottle, who had remained seated at Warrenby’s desk 
throughout his chief’s interview with the hcad<lerk, silent 
and observant, said: “What do you make of him, sir?” 

“Oh, perfectlv honest!” Hemingway replied, going to the 
desk, and looking at*che mass of papers on it, “How are 
you doing, Horace? You seem to have got enough to keep 
you occupied!” 

“I have,” said Harbottle, on a mordant note. “That chap 
was just explaining to me, when Vou came in, that things 
aren’t as straight as he’d wish, owipg to the office being so 
cramped. Which it certainly is. He was telling me that 
Warfenby was determined to get an office next to the Town 
Hall, which 'he sa^s is the best pitch in the whole of 
Bellingham, and wouldn’t be content with anything else.” 

“And I don’t doubt he would have got it,” remarked 
Hemingway. 

“Nor I. I wish he had, for I should have found my job 
easier,” said Harb6ttle, casting a glance round the room, 
which was inileed crammed with cupboard?, shelves with 
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Drybeck was the Squire’s solicitor. In fact, the Chief 
Constable told me he was,” 

“I don’t know anything jpt that, sir, but these people 
seem to be the solicitors for the estate, or some such thing/ 
Ah!” 

“Found it?” 

^1^0, but this must be the copy of Warrenby’s letter. Got 
into tJftw wrong lot. Here you are, sir!” 

Hemingway took the c<jpy, and read it, while the Inspector 
continued his search. “Two years old, I see. You wefe quite 
right, Horace: he had a client who#was interested jp the 
Squire's gravel-pit! He was informed they were the proper 
people to apply to, and would be glad, etc., etc. Next 
inStalnr^^nt in tomorrow’s issue — ^with luck! Go on, Horace! 

I can hardly wait!” 

The Inspector cast him a fulminating look, and said 
coldly: “I have it here. You put those letters you were 
reading down on top of it.” 

“That’s right: you can’t learn too early how to pass the 
buck, if you want to get on in life,” said Hemingway 
encouragingly. He read the letttfr, a crease between his 
brows. “Well, they seemed quite w^jlling to do business, 
but I don’t get the liang of this teiunt-for-life business. The 
licence would have to be by arrangement with the tenant-for- 
hfe — oh, I see, it’s the Squire! Some sort of an entail, I 
expect. And all money.^ would have to be paid to these 
people for apportionment as bet^’^een the tenant-for-life 
and tlie Trust funds, YC^ll, I daresay it’s all very interesting. 
Any more of it?” 

“I’ve foupd nothing more so far.” 

“No letters from the unnamed client?” 

“No. Which is why I thought it worth while to show you 
those two. Looks as if nothing came of the proposal. I 
wondered if perhaps the Squire r^ fused to do business, and 
whether there might have been bad bloqji between him and 
Warrenby over it,” said Harbdttle slowly, fro^vning over it. 

* “And then Y^^urrenby started pinching the gravel for hLs^ 
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client when no one was looking, and so the Squire up and 
shot him. Reallf , Horace, I’m surprised at you!” 

‘‘If rd meant anything of the kind, you might well be! 
Unless you think such folly is catching!” retorted Harbottle. 

Hemingway laughed. “Not bad!” he said. “But Tve got 
something better to do than to stay here listening to you 
being insubordinate. Keep at it! you may find something, 
though I doubt it. 1*11 send young Morebattle in to^'ve you 
a hand.” 

“You’re not taking him to Thornden, sir?” 

“h^p, I don’t need h^m. He’s all yours, Horace.” 

“I shall be glad of him,” admitted the Inspector, casting a 
jaundiced eye over the work awaiting him. 

Hemingway left him, and walked back to the^ pofice- 
station. Sergeant Carsethorn had not yet returned from 
Tliornden, but the Station-Sergeant had news for the Chief 
Inspector. He said, with a twinkle in his eye; “Got a message 
for you, sir.” 

Hemingway regarded him shrewdly. “You have, have 
you-? Now, come on! Out with it, and di')n*t stand there 
grinning!” 

“Sorry, sir! It’s ffom Mr, Drvbeck,” said the Sergeant 
solemnly. 

“Oh, well, that’s different! What’s he want?” 

“Told me to give you this, sir — and to be careful how I 
handled it, because he found it f;lose to the scene of the 
crime. In some long grass by the gorse-clump. He was quite 
put out not to find you here. Said ‘at first that he’d look in 
later, but I told him W’c wasn’t expecting you in, not till 
this evening.” 

“You’re wasted down here, my lad,” said Hemingway 
approvingly. “What’s he found? A hairpin, which he 
thinks muwst have belonged to Miss Warrenby?” 

The Sergeant, who had produced from the drawer of the 
high desk some smjill ob/ect wrapped in a linen handkerchief, 
looked up quickjy. “If I ma/ say so, sir, you’re on to things 
^pretty sharp !*^ 
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“Fve no objection, but you’re not going to tell me that is 
what he found, are you?” 

”No, sir,” said the Sergeant, unfolding the handkerchief, 
“But when he decided to leave it in my charge he told me to* 
draw your attention to the initial.” 

“You’d have to, wouldn’t you?” said Hemingway, 
suiVeying with an expression of revulsion a powder-compact 
made pink plastic with the letter M superimposed in 
imitation rubies. 

“He said,” continued'the Sergeant carefully, “thaf it was 
not for him to draw conclusions, and he would leave the 
matter in your hands.” 

“Well, that’s handsome of him, at all events. I’d give 
sdlnetl^ng to see Sergeant Carsethorn’s face when he hears 
he missed this in his search for that cartridge-case. You’d 
better put a notice outside the station saying a valuable 
compact has been found. I daresay some girl’s boy-friend 
gave it to hei, and she’d like it back.” 

“Do you mean that, sir?” 

“Of course I mean it! You don’t think I want it> do 
, you?” 

“I must say it didn’t seem likely Jo me it was the sort 
of compact Miss Warrenby would have,” admitted the 
Sergeant. 

“It isn’t the sort any ’'ounu lady in her walk of life would 
have. I never saw such a nasty, cheap job!” 

“No. Of course, there is the initial. But you know best, 
sir!” he added hastily. 

“You may take it from me that I do! How many gifls in 
Bellingham ^ have got names beginnir^ with M, do you 
suppose? Tliat compact wasn’t by those gorse-bushes when 
Carsethorn and his chaps searched the ground, and it wasn’t 
there when I went out to Fox House. But I’ll tell you what 
was there tlien, or very shortly afterwards, and that was 
sightseers, very likely come out ftfbm this place to look at 
the scene of the crime, Theretwas a couple hovering back- 
stage while I there: I saw them. By Sur&ay evening it. 
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was probably all over the town there’d been a murder, and a 
lot of us had colne down ¥rom Headquarters to take over. 
Miss Warrenby’s probably had them picnicking on the 
'front lawn, poor girl. What’s more, she doesn’t use 
powder: I’ve seen her! And finally, if she did, where do 
girls keep their compacts? In their handbags! All I can say 
is, if you think she powdere i her nose before shooting net 
uncle you ought to go and get yourself certified !” 

‘‘Yes, sir,” said the Sergeant, grinning broadly. 

“Anfl if that’s Mr. Drybeck’s handkerchief, give it back 
to hiiji! Hallo, here’s Carsethorn. Well/” 

“I’ve brought in the three you wanted, sir.” 

“Good man! Any difficulty?” 

“Not with Mr. Ainstable, sir, nor yet at The peddrs. 
Mr. Ainstable quite saw why we wanted his rifle, and made 
no objection at all. It was in his estate room. That's not 
part of Old Place: just a small kind of summerhouse, which 
was converted, so as Mr. Eckford, the Squire’s agent, 
W'ouldn’t have to go tlirough the house every time he went 
there. I had a look at it, the Squire taking me to it, and 1 
wouldn’t like to say the . ifle couldn’t have been lifted, and 
put back later, becaus^ I think — if you knew when the estate 
room was likely to be empty — ^it might have been. Young 
Kir. Hoswell left his rifle wrapped up in a bit of sacking, and 
told Mrs. Haswell to give it to us if we called asking for it. 
Now, that rifle was found by him in the cupboard in the 
cloakroom, sir, and could easily have been taken by anyone 
at that tennis-party — if they could ’have hidden it, which I 
don’t,think.” 

“What about Lin<jlale’s?” 

“Yes, sir, I have that too. He wasn’t best pleased: said 
no one could possibly have borrowed it without his knowing. 
But it wasn’t him that made the real trouble over it. That 
was Mrs. Lindale. He wasn’t in when I called, and had to 
be fetched ofl^ the farm. ’ She sent the daily woman to find 
him, thought I told her I only wanted to test the rifle, as a 
jnatter of routine. ,Verv hostile she was. Sc^'red, I thought. 
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Started tearing me off the strip, the way women do when 
they’ve got the wind up. Only then her hjisband came in, 
and she quietened down as soon as he spoke to her. Very 
gone on one another they arc, I’d say. He said if it was « 
really necessary for me to take the rifle I could do so, but he’d 
be obliged to us if we wouldn’t come bothering his good lady, 
bedtjiuse she’s very nervous, and things like this murder 
upset h^.” 

'‘In that case,” said Hemingway, “I’m going to be un- 
popular, because I’m going to go out there to bother her 
this afternoon.” 
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CHAPTER X 


THE Chief Inspector was taken to Thomden by tlj(? young 
constable who had driven him there on the previous day; 
but since Rushyford Farm was his <first objective Constable 
Melkinthorpe took the right fork out of Bellingham, which 
led td Hawkshead. This road, after a few miles, intersected 
the common, north of the Trindale-road, and, about a 
quarter of a mile before it reached Rushyford, pa^ed tne 
Squire’s gravel-pit. Men were working there; Hemingway 
asked whose men they were, and Melkinthorpe replied with 
the name of a local firm, adding that they did say that Mr. 
Ainstable made quite a good thing out of it. Constable 
Melkinthorpe, who was enjoying his preSent assignment 
more than any that had previously fallen to him, and 
dreamed of vague heroicr deeds, turned circumspectly into 
the rather narrow entrance to Rushyford Farm, and asked 
hopefully if the ChiePlnspector wanted him to go with him 
into the house. 

“Not unless you hear me scream,” said Hemingway, 
getting out of the car. “Then, of course, you’ll come in 
double-quick to rescue roe.” He slammed the car-door, and 
paused for a moment, surveying the house before him, 
which was a rambling, picturesque building set in a small 
gardeit, and with its farm-buildings clustered to one side of it. 
The front-door stocfd open on to a flagged passage, but 
Hemingway very correctly knocked on it, and awaited 
permission to enter. He had to knock twice before he 
could get a response. Then Mrs. Lindale came running 
down the uncarpeted o^ken stairway, hastily untying an 
apron as she desccitded, and^casting it aside. “Sorryl” she 
said. “My daily has gone into Bellingham to get the rations, 
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and I couldn’t come down before. Do you want Mr. 
Lindale?” 

“Well, I should like a word with him, madam,” said 
Hemingway. “My name’s Hemingway — Chief Inspector, 
C.I.D. Perhaps you’d like to have my card.” 

She made no attempt to take it, but stood in the doorway 
as l^hough she would have denied him ingress. “We’ve 
alreadf -jjad one detective here today! What on earth can you 
want? Why do you come badgering us? My husband was 
barely acquainted with Mr. Warrenby ! I think it’s the»limit!” 

“I’m bound to say it must be a nuiss^pce for you,” admitted 
Hemingway. “But if we weren’t allowed to make enejuiries 
we wouldn’t get much farther, would we?” 

^ ‘Neither my husband noi I can possibly be of any use to 
you!” she said impatiently. “What is it you want to know?” 

“Oh, I just want to ask you both a few questions!” he 
replied. “May I come in?” 

She seemed to hesitate, and then, reluctantly, stood aside 
for him to pass, saying ungraciously, as she pushed open a 
door on the right of the passage: “Oh, all right! Go in 
there, will you? I’ll send to fetch nay husband.” 

She then walked away down the passage, and could be 
heard a minute later shouting to o!\e Walter to tell the 
master he was wanted up at the house. When she came back 
to the sitting-room, she still wore a defensive look, but said, 
with a perfunctory- smile: “Sorry if I bit your head off! But, 
really, it’s a hit much! We\e already told the police all we 
know about what hapiicned on oaturdav, and the answer is 
nothing. I left The Cedars just after half-past six, and came 
straight back here to put my baby to bed. I can’t tell you 
the exact moment when my husband left: he w-as still playing 
tennis w-hen I went away: but I happen to know he wasn’t 
anywhere near Fox Lane when Mr. Wanenby ivas shot!” 

Hemingway, who rarely found it necessary to consult his 
notes, said affably; “Ah, that’s a^bit of evidence the local 
police must have forgotten t# give mSl It’s a good job 1 
came. How dp you happen to know it, madaftn?” 
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‘‘Because he was down by the water-meadows,’’ she 
replied, boldly fleeting hid eyes, “I saw him there!” 

“You did?” said Hemingway, all polite interest. 

“rU take you up and show you the window, if you like. 
You can see the water-meadows from one of the attics. I 
happened to run up to get something — ^we keep a lot of junk 
stored in the attics — and I distinctly saw my husband!” 'She 
paused, and added: “I’m sure I told the other ^cective, 
when he first came to see us! I’d be ready to swear I did!” 

“I don’t doubt that for a moment,” said Hemingway. 
t‘Or you might havp had your reasons ,for not telling 
Sergeant Carsethorn at the time.” 

“What possible reason could I have had?” 

“Well, I don’t know, but perhaps you hadn’t jealizfed, 
when the Sergeant first called on you, that you could see 
the water-meadows from that attic window,” suggested 
Hemmgway. 

Her colour rose, flaming into her naturally pale face. 
“Of course I knew it! If I didn’t tell the Sergeant — but I’m 
nearly sure I did! — it must have b^en because I was so 
shocked and startled by, the news that Mr. Warrenby had 
been shot that it momentarily slipped my mind!” 

“What brought it^T^ack to your mind — ^if I may ask?” 
said Hemingway. 

“When I had time to think — agoing back over what I did 

after I got home on Saturday ” She broke off, her 

knuckles whitening as she gnpped Her thin hands together. 

Hemingway shook his head. “Y«du shouldn’t have kept 
It from the Sergeant when he came to pick up your husband’s 
rifle this morning,” he said, more in sorrow than in anger. 

“If you like to coifle upstairs you can see for yourself!” 

“I don’t disbelieve you,” said Hemingway, adding 
apologetically: “That you can see the water-meadow from 
the attic, I mean.” 

There was a moment’^ silence. “Look here!” said Delia 
Lindale fiercely, can telI|.you now that you’re wasting 
your time! We hardly knew Mr. Warrenby, and we can’t 
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tell you anything! Why don’t you ask Mr. Ainstable what 
he did after he parted from my hvfcband on ^turday? Why 
didn’t he go home in the car, with his wife? Why did he 
suddenly decide to visit his plantation? I suppose, just 
because the Ainstables have lived here for centuries, they’re’ 
above suspicion! Like Gavin Plenmeller! You might find 
outVhat he was up to, instead of coming here to badger me! 
Why sh<;juldn’t it have been he? He loathed Mr. Warrenby! 
Ask Miss Patterdale if it isn’t true that he said steps would 
have to be taken to get rid of him! I was standing Hbesi Je 
her when he said it, at a cocktail-party the Ainstables gav^ 
last month, and so was Mr. Cliburn! The WarrenbysVere 
both at the party, and I can tell you this!— everyone was 
tiay^ing how extraordinary it was of the vSquire to have invited 
them! Particularly when he knew that Mr. Warrenby was 
pretty well barred in the neighbourhood!” 

‘'Why was that?” enquired Hemingway. 

“Because he was a bounder, I suppose. The sort of person 
the Ainstables look down their nosco at. They don’t welcome 
Tom, Dick, and Harry to Old Place, I assure you! In fact, 
Tm dead sure Mrs. Ainstable wonJdn’t ha\'e called on me 
if It hadn’t been for Miss Patterdale’s asking her to! She as 
good as said so! I — I don’t want to tr^ to cast suspicion on 
anyone, but I do wonder whetlier Mr. Warrenby had some 
sort of a hold over the Squire. Since this happened. I’ve 
naturally thought about it a good deal, trying to think who 
might have had a reason*for shooting Mr, Warrenby, and 
lemembcring all sorts oifc little incidents, which, at the time, 
I didn’t attach any im] ortance to ” 

“Such as?” interpolated Hemingway 

<‘Oh !* Mr. Ainstable trying to ^ct my husband to 

back Warrenby for the River Board lawyer, for instance! I 
can’t see what it matters, icho gets^he job, bat no one but the 
Squire wanted it to be ’V^^arrenby. And now, when I think 
it over, I wonder why the Squiroowanted him instead of 
Mr. Drybeck? Mr. Drybeck isiiis own solicitor, and an old 
friend,* and he tyants the appointment, too.” 
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The sound of a firm step on the flagged passage made her 
break off, and »turn her iaead towards the door, Kenelm 
Lindale came into the room, a slight frown between his eyes. 
He was dressed in ancient gray slacks, and a coloured shirt, 
open at the throat, and he looked to be both hot and 
annoyed. “Police?” he said shortly. 

“It's a Chief Inspector from Scotland Yard,” his ^ife 
warned him. “Pve told him we can't help him!” 

He dug a handkerchief out of his trouser-pocket, and 
wipcd'his face, and the back of bis neck. “All right,” he 
oaid, looking at Hemipgway. “What is it you want to know? 
We'fe started to cut the hay, so I shall be glad if you can 
make it snappy.” 

“I just want to check up on your evidence, sjr,’’ ^aid 
Hemingway mendaciously. “We do have to be so careful, 
in the Department. Now, I think you said you left that 
tennis-party at about ten-to seven, didn't you?” 

“As near as I can make it: I don't know exactly, but I 
think it was about then. Mr. Ainstable an^ I left together, 
by the garden-gate. He may know when it was. 1 haven't 
asked him.” 

“When did you part from Mr. Ainstable, sir?” 

“Couple of minutSs later, I suppose. He turned off into 
his new plantation, which runs behind The Cedars. I went on. 
You'll see that one of my farm-gates opens on to the road 
opposite the footpath leading to the village. It's about a 
hundred yards up the road from* here. I came in by that 
gate, and went to see how my chaps had got on with a job 
I set them to do in one of my water-meadows. I was in the 
house by half-past seven: that I do know, because I happened 
to look at the clock !n the passage,” 

“Oh, darling, were you going by the grandfather?” said 
Mrs. Lindale quickly. “I f nought you were relying on your 
watch! That clock was ten minutes fast: I put it right when I 
wound it up yesterday, f'm sorry: I ought to have told you, 
but I didn't know ^ou were going by it.” 

Her husbaftd looked at her, and after a tiny pause said 
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lamely: “Oh!'* He went to the fireplace, and selected a pipe 
from a collection on the mantelshilf, and took the lid off an 
oldfashioned tobacco-jar. As he began to fill the pipe, his 
eyes on his task, the frown deepened on his brow. He said 
deliberately: “I don't think it can have been as fast as all* 
that, Delia. I could hardly have been down to the water- 
meadows and got back here by twenty-past seven." 

She swallowed. “No. Of course not. Which is why I 
should tffink you really left The Cedars earlier than ten-to 
seven. Time’s so deceptwe, and when youVe got not parti- 
cular reason for looking at your watch. . . Her voice* 
tailed off uncertainly, and she did not finish the sentencS. 

“And did you happen to notice what the time was when 
yom saw Mr. Lindale down in the water-meadow, madam?" 
asked Hbmingway, his eyes not on her face, but on her 
husband's. 

Lindale looked up quickly. “What’s this?” 

“Kenelm, you know 1 told you I'd caught sight of you 
from the attic-window!" 

If Lindale felt exasperation, no hint of it appeared in his 
face. He put an arm round Delia's s^jouldcrs, and hugged lier 
Slightly. “You silly kid!" he said. “You mustn’t try to 
mislead the police, you know: you'll ge? had up for being an 
accessory after the fact, won’t she, Chief Inspector?" 

“Well, I might charge her with trying to obstruct me in 
the exercution of my duties,’’ agreed Hemingway. 

Lindale laughed, “Heai*that? Now% you go and attend to 
Rose-Veronica before y^u get y-‘urself into trouble! She 
w’^as making a spirited attempt to tip the pram up when I 
came in." 

“But, Kenftlm " 

“You don’t want my wife, do you, Chief Inspector?" 
Lindale interrupted. 

“No, sir, not at the moment." 

“Then you trot off, darling, anu leave me to have a talk 
with the Chief Inspector," Ljndale saki, propelling her 
gently but firmly to the door. 
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She looked up at him, a little flushed, her mouth unsteady. 
Then she jerkec^ out: “All right!” and left the room, 

Lindale shut the door behind her, and turned to look at 
Hemingway. “Sorry about that!” he said. “My wife is not 
only extremely highly-strung, but she's also firmly convinced 
that anyone not provided with a cast-iron alibi must instantly 
become a red-hot suspect, in the eyes of the police. Qaccr 
things, women!” 

“I could see Mrs. Lindale was very nervous, ot course,” 
said Hemingway noncommittally. . 

, “As a matter of fact, she's very shy,” explained Lindale. 
“And she didn't like Warrenby. I can’t make her believe 
that that doesn't constitute a reason for suspecting either of 
us of having shot him.” 

“Do I take it that you didn't like him cither, sir?'" 

“No, I didn’t like him. No one did here. Bit of an 
outsider, you know. Not that we ever had much to do with 
him. We don't go out much: no time for it.” 

“I understand you haven't lived here long?” 

“No, we're newcomers. I bought this place a couple of 
years ago only.” 

“It must be a change from stockbroking,” remarked 
Hemingway. * 

“After the War, I couldn't settle down to the Stock 
Exchange again, I did have a shot at it, but what with one 
thing and another I was thankful to gel out. Things aren't 
what they were,” He struck a match, and began to light his 
pipe. “That chap — don’t remember what his name is — ^who 
came to pick up my ,22 this morning! I take it you want to 
test it, and I've no objection to that, but I think it’s only 
fair to say that I den’t see how anyone could have taken it 
witliout my knowing. I keep it in the room I use as my office, 
and there's a Yale lock Oxi the door. I don't run to a safe 
yet, you see, and I often have quite a bit of cash in the house. 
Wages, and that sort of thing, which I have to put in my desk.” 

“Yes, sir, Sergeant Carsejhom did tell me that you said 
no one could-have got hold of your rifle.” 
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‘‘Well, he asked me several questions about it which led 
me to think he had young Ladillas in mi^d. 1 expect you 
know about him: one of these unfortunate expatriates. It's 
quite true that I lent the rifle to him a little while ago — • 
which I know is a technical misdemeanour — and that I also 
gave him some cartridges. I should like to make it quite 
plirin that he returned the rifle to me the same evening, and 
gave nae back all the unused cartridges.” 

“Beeit up here worrying you about it, has he?” said 
Hemingway sympathetically. “Very excitable, these for- 
eigners. Tltat’s all right, sir: 1 shan’t arrest him because 
he borrowed your rifle a few weeks ago.” 

“1 can’t be surprised that he’s got the wind up. It seems 
tlfat that Sergeant put him through it pretty strictly, and 
there’s^io doubt there’s a lot of prejudice against the Poles.” 

“Well, I shan’t arrest him for that reason cither,” said 
Hemingway. 

“There’s apparently a lot of talk going on in Thomden 
about his having run after Mavis Warrenby,” said Lindale. 
“That’s what’s upset him. Says he meant nothing, and I 
belie\^e him! Nice enough girl— Jcindhearted and all* that 
sort of thing— but she’s no oil-painting. It’s not my affair, 
but if I were you I wouldn’t waste Ihy time on Ladislas.” 
He bit on his pipe-stem for a moment, and then removed 
the pipe from his mouth, saying bluntly: “Look here! I 
don’t w^ant to meddle iii wdiat’s no concern of mine, but 
IVe got a certain am<5unt of fellow-feeling with young 
Ladislas! I’\e had bom$l It’s cor e to my ears that because 
my wife and I arc a damned sigh< too busy to buzz around 
doing the social the village gossips are spreading it about that 
there’s somTithing queer about us! Myslery-couple! Mystery 
my foot! The fact that you’ve turned up today show^s me 
clearly enough tl'iat you’ve hcai^ this tripe. V^ell, I’ve just 
about had it! 1 was barely acquainted with Warrenby; it 
doesn’t matter two hoots to me M^^-'^'her he’s alive or dead. 
If you’re looking for a likely suspect,* you find out what 
Plenmeller was up to at twenty-past seven On Saturday!” 
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‘‘Thank you, sir, I hope to. Can you help me?*’ 

“No, I can’t. |[ was on riiy own land at that time. I’m not 
even sure when he left The Cedars, though I have an idea 
. we most of us left in a bunch — ^the Squire and I by the gate 
on to the footpath, the others by the front drive. I only 
know that he’s apparently been occupying himself ever 
since the murder with casting suspicion on most of his 
neighbours — ^which may be his idea of humour, or not^” 

“On you, sir?” 

“God knows! I shouldn’t be surprised. He wouldn’t 
dare do so to my face, of course.” 

“Well, you may be right,” said Heming^^^ay, “but I’m 
bound to say that when I met Mr. Plenmeller he was sitting 
with Major Midgcholme, and he didn’t make any bon^s 
about telling me I should soon discover what the Major’s 
motive was for having shot Mr. Warrenbv.” 

Lindale stared at him. “Poisonous fellow! He knows 
better than to try that sort of thing on with me.” 

“Do you know of any reason why he should have wanted 
Mr. Warrenby out of the way, sir?” 

“No. Nor am I saying that I think he’s your man. But 
I fail to see why he should have the sole right to fling mud 
about! Wliat’s he doLig it for? I call it damned malicious — 
particularly if it’s true that he’s made that unfortunate girl, 
Mavis Warrenby, one of his targets. 1 shouldn’t have said 
anything if it hadn’t been for his behaviour, but if that’s his 
line, all right, then, I’d like to know^hrst why he had it in for 
W’arrenby more than anyone else, ai?J then why he made an 
excuse to leave that party on Saturday after tea!” 

“Did he, sir?” said Hemingway. “I thought he left when 
you and Mr. AinstaWe did, not to mention MiSs Dearham 
and Mr. Drybeck?” 

“Finally, yes. Before thdt, he made a futile excuse to go 
home and fetch something the Squire wanted.” 

“What would that hav^bcen, sir?” 

“Some correspondence to^ do with the appointment of 
a new solicitor to the River Board. The Squire wanted 
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me to take a look at it, but any time would have done!*’ 

“This River Board does kee|) cropping up,*’ remarked 
Hemingway. “Were you one of the Riparian Owners that 
were anxious to keep Warrenby out of the job?” 

“I can’t say I cared much either way,” said Lindale, 
shrugging. “I expect I should have allowed myself to be 
guMed by the Squire: he knows more about it than I do, and 
he seamed inclined to think Warrenby would be a suitable 
man to Uppoint.” 

“I see, sir. And when did Mr. Plenmeller leave The 
Cedars to go and fetch this correspondence — which I take 
it was in his possession?” 

“When the sets were being arranged after we’d all finished 
tfti. I should say it was at about six. As far as I remember 
he was^one about half an hour. He got back before my wife 
left; that I do know, because she told me so.” 

“His bouse being half a mile from The Cedars, if I remem- 
ber rightly,” said Hemingway. 

“Oh, don’t run away with the idea that I’m suggesting he 
didn’t go to his house! I think he did. It could take him 
half an hour, and he could have \lone it in less time if he’d 
been put to ^it. That short leg of his doesn’t incapacitate 
him as much as you might think,” 

“No, he told me it didn’t,” said Hemingway mildly. “So 
what is It you are suggesting, sir?” 

Lindale did not answe. for a minute, but stood frowning 
at his pipe, which had gtme out. He looked up at last, and 
said: “Not suggesting tgiything e^ :ept a possibility. Which 
is that he might have gone home to pick up his iifle-“if he 
had one, but that I don’t know: I’ve never seen him ^ith a 
gun. And Ito cache it somewhere along the footpath, near 
Tlie Cedars’ front-gate.” 

Hemingway eyed him spcculftively. “Found he’d come 
out without it, so to speak?” 

“No. Not having known, unt ^ he got to The Cedars, 
that he would have the opporgunity to nse it!” said Lindale. 
“Warrenby had also been invited to that jpart^, and he cried 
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off at the last moment. Which meant that he was certain to 
be at home, an(^ alone. Nbw do you get it? Plenmeller left 
when young Haswell motored Abby Dearham and old 
Drybeck, and the Major home. Who’s to say that^e didn’t 
nip into the footpath once the car was out of si^? What 
was he doing between the time he left The Cedars, at the 
end of the party, and the time — whenever that was-*-he 
turned up at the Red Lion?” 

Hemingway shook his head. ‘‘I’m no good atf riddles: 
you tell me!” 

• “I can’t tell you, because I’m no good at riddles either, 
but it? seems to me it’s something the police migh^ look into 
instead of nosing round my place, and scaring my wife!” 
said Lindale, his eyes smouldering. “I don’t know whetifer 
Plenmeller did it, or even if he had any reason to do*it — not 
that I think that ’ud worry him! I’ve often wondered whether 
these fellows who are so damned clever at murdering people 
on paper ever put their methods into practice — but I can 
see how he could have concealed a light ^rifle without 
exciting any suspicion, supposing he’d walked into someone. 
Ever thought that that li^jip of his might be turned to good 
account?” 

“Well, it’s the sort of thing that’s bound to strike one 
sooner or later, isn’t it?” said Hemingway, picking up his 
hat. 

Lindale c^scorted him out to the waiting car. “No doubt 
you think I shouldn’t have said iny of this. I daresay I 
shouldn’t have, if I didn’t know thaf Plenmeller himself has 
no such scruples! You can tell him, if you like: I’ve no 
objection.” 

“Well, from whai I’ve seen of him,” said Hemingw^ay, 
“I don’t suppose he’d have any objection cither. I hope wc 
shall be able to let you havtl' your rifle back in a day or two. 
Good-day to you, sir!” 

Constable Melkinthor«?e, sedately driving towards the 
gate, hoped that his unconyentional passenger might tell 
him what hadf b^en the outcome of his interview, but all 
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Hemingway said was: “Can we to the Ainstables’ house 
from where we are?” 

“Old Place, sir? Yes, sir: there’s an entrance on to this 
road. Matter of a mile farther on. vShall I drive there now?” 

Hemin^ay nodded. “Yes, but you can pull up first by 
this footpath IVe heard so much about.” 

>4clkinthorpe obeyed, turning to the right as he emerged 
from the^ farm, and stopping a hundred yards up the road. 
Hemingway alighted, and slammed the door. “Right! You 
wait here!” he said, and ivalked olf down the footpath. 

On his left lay the common; on his right, for abput a 
hundred yards, a ditch surmounted by a post-and-wire 
fence separated the patli from a plantation of young fir- 
trcCvS. A lichened stone wall marked its southern boundary, 
and this wall then flanked the path for perhaps fifty yards. 
Hemingway knew that behind it lay part of the garden of The 
Cedars, and took note of the position of the gate, set in it 
at its southern end. Just beyond the gate, the wall turned at 
right-angles again, completely shutting the gardens from view. 
The path then continued for another fifty yards between the 
, common and a small spinney, bef^)re curving sharply west- 
ward to joinWood Lane at a point immediately south of The 
Cedars' front-gate. Where it turned to the west, a stile had 
been set, giving access to it from Fox Lane. 

Hemingway paused there for a few minutes, thoughtfully 
considering the lie of the^ land. He glanced along the path, 
but a bend in it hid 'Vl^ood Lane from his sight. Over the 
stile Fox House could bdsecn, through the trees in its garden, 
and so too could the gorse clump on the rising compiQn, 
gleaming gold behind the bole of an elm-tree growing beside 
the lane. Uncultured voices, and the flutter of a summer- 
frock, informed tlic Chief Insiy.'ctor that in one of his 
surmises at least he had been right: Fox Lane had suddenly 
become attractive to sightseers. He pursed up his mouth, 
shook his he, id slightly, and walked back to the main road, 
disappointing his chauffeur saying nothing more, as he 
got into the car, than: “Go ahead!” 
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The Hawkshead'toad entrance to Old Place consisted 
merely of a wkite farm^gate, opening on to a narrow, 
unmade road, with grass growing between the wheel-ruts. 
Melkinthorpe explained that it was only a secondary way to 
the house, the real entrance, which he described as proper 
big gates, with a lodge and all, lying at the end of Thomden 
High Street. 

“Nice place,’* commented Hemingway, as thqjr* drove 
along the track. “Mixture of park and woodland. Does it 
end at *the road, or was that the S'quire’s land beyond the 
foadj^where they’ve been felling all those trees?” 

“I believe his land stretches as far as the river, sir. He owns 
a lot of the houses around here, too.” 

“That’s no catch, these days,” said Hemingway. 

He said no more, but when the car presently drew up 
before the house his quick eye had absorbed more than the 
indestructible beauty of the park. The road had led them 
past a small home-farm (with two more gates to be opened 
and shut), and what had once been an extensive vegetable- 
garden, with an orchard beyond it; and had reached the 
front-drive by way of the stableyard, where weeds sprouted 
between the cobblestones, and rows of doors, *which should 
have stood with their upper halves open, were shut, the 
paint on them blistered and cracked. Where half a dozen 
men had once found congenial employment one middleaged 
groom was all that was to be seen. “Progress,” said Chief 
Inspector Hemingway. But he said it to himself, well- 
knowing that his companion, incvifably reared in the hazy 
and ^impracticable beliefs of democracy-run-riot, would 
derive a deep, if uninformed, gratification from the reflection 
that yet another lindowner had been obliged, through 
excessive taxation, to out of work the greater part of 

his staff. 

As though to lend colour to these sadly retrogressive 
thoughts. Constable M^kinthorpe said, as he drew up 
before the house: ‘^They sayttlie Squire used to have half a 
dozen gardenA's, and I don’t know how many grooms and 
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gamekeepers and such. Of course^ things are different now.” 

”They are,” said the Chief Inspector, getting out of the 
car. ‘‘And the people as notice it most are those gardeners 
and grooms and gamekeepers. So you put that into your 
pipe, my lad, and smoke it!” 

With which damping words he left Constable Melkin- 
thofpe gaping at him, and walked up to the door of Old 
Place. * 

A tug at the iron bell-pull presently brought to the door a 
grizzled servitor, who, u^Don learning his name and calling, 
bowed in a manner that contrived to convey to the Chief 
Inspector his respect for the Law, and his contempt for its 
minions. Combining courtesy with disdain, he consigned the 
CRief Inspector to a chair in the hall, and went away to 
discover what his employers* pleasure might be. 

When he returned he was accompanied by Mrs. Ainstable, 
two Sealyham terriers, and a young Irish setter, who effu- 
sively made the Chief Inspector welcome. 

**Doivn!'^ commanded Mrs. Ainstable. “Pm so sorryd 
Down, you idiot!” 

^ Hemingway, having westled successful with the sefter*s 
advances, andtbrushed the hairs from his coat, said: “Yes, 
you’re a beauty, arcn*t you? Now, that'll do! Down!” 

“How nice of you not to mind him!” said Mrs. Ainstable. 
“He isn’t properly trained yet.” Her tired, strained eyes ran 
over the Chief Inspector. “You want to see my husband, I 
expect. He went down to the estate room a little while ago, 
so ril take you there, shfill I? It’ll .1 ivc time, and since that’s 
where he kept his rifle I’m sure you’d like to see the place.” 

“Thank you, madam.” 

Her light laugh sounded. “I don’t tHink we’ve ever had 
so much excitement in Thomden l^efore!” 

“I should think you must hope you never will have 
again,” said Hemingway, following her down a passage to a 
door opening on to a rather overgrolj^m shrubbery. 

“1 must admit that I wish i% had nevtr happened,” she 
replied. “So horrid to have a murder in oite’s midst! It 
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worries my husband, too^ He can't get over his belief that 
he’s responsibleifor Thornden. Have you any idea who did 
it? Oh, I mustn’t ask you that, must I? Particularly when my 
husband is one of the possibles. I wish I’d waited for him, 
and made him drive home with me.” 

‘‘You left the tennis-party early, didn’t you, madam?” 

“Yes, I only looked in for tea. I’m rather a crock, and don’t 
play tennis. And it was so insuiferably hot, that day!’’ 

“Do you know what time it was when you left, madam?” 

“No, 1 don’t think I do. Does it matter? Sometime after 
six, I should say. Ask Mr. Plenmeller! I met him just as I 
was starting. He might know when that was.” 

“That would have been when he was returning with some 
papers for your husband?” 

Again she laughed. “Yes, were you told about that?” 

“I was told he made an excuse to leave the party after tea, 
and came back half an hour latei. I didn’t know he had met 
you, madam.” 

She paused, turning her head quickly ix> look at him. 
“That sounds as if someone ucre trying to make mischief! 
Well, it serves him right! Hoist witJi his own petard. 
Were you told vdiy he made an excuse to go away?” 

“No, I can’t say I was, madam. Do you know why?” 

“Yes, of course; everyone knew! It was quite atrocious 
and entirely typical. When they made up two sets after tea, 
Miss Warrenby was one over, and she elected to sit out. 
Which meant that she would talk to Gavin Plenmeller. So 
he said he must go home to fetth some papers for my 
husband. You can’t be surprised that he makes enemies.” 

“No,” agreed I Ieming\\'ay. “And you think everyone knew 
why he went away?’' 

“Oh, well, everyone who heard him! Mrs. Haswell said 
that he and hliss Warrenby must keep one another com- 
pany, upon which he told Mr. Lindale, in what he may 
have meant to be an uncifitone but which was all too audible, 
that this was where he moist think fast. Whether Miss 
Warrenby h^ard it, I don’t know: I did! Here we are: this 
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is the estate room, Bernard, are^you very busy? I have 
brought Chief Inspector Hemingway to see yqji,** 

Two steps led up to the open door of the room, which 
was a large, square apartment, severely furnished with a 
1 oil-top desk, a stout table, some filing cabinets, and several 
leather-seated chairs. A map of the estate hung on one wall, 
and ^ door at one side of the room gave access to another 
and smaller office. The Squire was seated at the table, 
official foitas spread before him. He looked up under his 
brows, and favoured Hemingway with a hard stare before 
using to his feet. “Scotland Yard?'\ he said brusquely. 
“You ought to be resting, Rosamimd.” 

“Nonsense, dear!” said Mrs. Ainstable, sitting down, and 
tak&ig a cigarette from the box on the table. “Resting, 
when we actually have the C.I.D. on the premises? lt*s far 
too interesting! Like living in one of Cavings books.’’ 

He looked at her, but said nothing. Glancing up, as she 
lit her cigarette, she smiled at him, reassuringly, Hemingway 
thought. 

The Stiuire transferred his attention to Hemingway. 
“Sit down, won’t you? ^'hat can I do for you?” 

The tone waj. moic that of a commanding officer than a 
man undergoing intcrrogaiion. Hcmmgway recognized it, 
appreciated it, and realized that the Squire was not going to 
be an easy man to question. But those responsible for 
putting him in charge of this case had not chosen him at 
random. “Old County families mixed up in this business. 
Likely to be sticky,” had* Miid the Assistant Commissioner, 
to Hemingway’s immediate super or and lifelong friend. 
Superintendent Hinckley. “I think we’ll send Hemingway 
down. I doh’t pretend to know hovi he docs it — and 
probably it’s just as well that I don’t, ‘for Tve no doubt he 
behaves in a thoroughly unorthoefox faslti*.)n — but he does 
seem to be able to handle that kind of difficult witness.” To 
which Superintendent Hinckley hey replied, with a grin: 
“He can be exasperating, can’t^he, sir? •Still, there it is! 
Myselfi I’ve got a notion it’s those unconve’ntipnal ways of 
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his that kind of take people off their guard. And it's a fact, 
as you said yqurself, that he does bring home the bacon. 

He's got what he calls " But at this point the Assistant 

Commissioner had interrupted him, uttering savagely: 
^Tlair! You needn't tell me! And it’s perfectly true, blast 
him!" 

The Chief Inspector would have had no hesitation in 
ascribing the first question he put to the Squire to his 
mysterious flair. Taking a chair on the opposite side of the 
table,' he said, at his most affable: ‘‘Tliank you, sir. Well, 
I thought I'd best copne up to have a chat with you, because 
I understand you were by way of being a f’-iend of Mr. 
Warrenby's." 

This unexpected gambit had the effect of produciiig a 
silence which lasted just long enough to satisfy the Chief 
Inspector. No one, watching him, would have supposed 
that he was paying any particular attention to either of his 
auditors, but although he chose that moment to pat one of 
the Sealyhams, who was sniffing his trousi^rdeg, he missed 
neither the Squire's stare, nor the slight rigidity which held 
his rather restless wife suddenly still, her gaze lowered to an 
unblinking scrutiny of her burning cigarette.^ 

The Squire broke the silence. “Don't know that I should 
put it as high as that," he said, “I got on perfectly well with 
him. No sense in living at loggerheads with one's neigh- 
bours." 

“No," agreed Hemingway. “Tliough, by all accounts, he 
wasn't an easy man to get on with^ Which is why I thought 
I might find it helpful to have a talk with someone who 
wasn't what you might call prejudiced against him. Or for 
him, if it comes tor that. What with Miss 'VC'aiTcnby on the 
one side, and pretty well everyone else on the other, the thing 
I want is an unbiased view. How did he come to get him- 
self so nmeh disliked, sir?" 

The Squire took a moment or two to answer this, covering 
his hesitation Fy pushyjg the cigarette-box towards 
Hemingway „jand saying: “Don't know if you smoke?" 
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‘Thank you, sir,’^ said Hemingway, taking a cigatette* 
“Difficult question to answer,** said the Scjuire. “I never 
came up against Warrenby myself: always very civil to me! 
but the fact of the matter was that he was a bit of an outsider. 
Pushing, and that sort of thing. No idea how to conduct 
himself in a place like this. Got people’s backs up. Before 
the ^ar, of course, — but it’s no use thinking backwards. 
Got to ihove with the times. No use ostracizing fellows like 
Warrenby, either. Got to accept them, and do what one 
can to teach them the way to behave.” 

Yes, thought the Chief Inspector, y«>u’re a hard nut to 
crack. Squire! Aloud, he said: “Would you have put it 
beyond him to have gone in for a bit of polite blackmail to 
get fiis way, sir/” 

The ash from Mrs. Ainstable’s cigarette dropped on to 
her skirt. She brushed it off, exclaiming: “What a lurid 
tliought! Who on earth did he find to blackmail in these 
respectable parts/** 

“Well, you never know, Jo you?” said Hemingway 
thoughtfully. “I’ve been having a talk with his head cle^k, 
<yid it set me wondering, madam.** • 

“No use asking 1110!” said the Squire harshly. “If I’d had 
any reason to suspect such a thing, shouldn’t have had 
anything to do with the fellow.** 

“You’re trying to make out why we did have anything to 
do with him, aren’t you/” said Mrs. Ainstable, her eyes 
challenging the Chief Inspef tor. “It was my fault. I couldn’t 
help feeling sorry for his* unfortunate niece! That’s why I 
called on them. It’s all very silly, and feudal, but if we receive 
newcomers other people follow our lead. But do tell* us 
more about this blackmailing idea of y^ursl If you knew 
Thornden as I do, you’d realizg an entrancingly 

improbable thought that is! It’s all getting more and more 
like Gavin Plenmeller’s books.” 

Out of the lail of his eye Hemini|Way could see that the 
Squire’s gaze was fixed on his wife’s face! He said: “I can 
see I shall have to read Mr. Plenmeller’s books. Which 
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puts me in mind of som^hing I had to ask you, sir. Did you 
ask Mr. Plenrpeller to fetch some papers from his house, 
during the tennis-party on Saturday?” 

“No, certainly not!” said the Squire curtly. “I asked him 
to let me have them back, but there was no immediate hurry 
about it. He chose to go for them at once for reasons of his 
own. Damned rude reasons, too, but that’s his own affair! 
Don’t know what you’re getting at, but it’s only faftr to say 
that he was back at The Cedars before I left the party. Met 
my wife on the drive, and gave the papers to licr. Might 
have given them to /.indale, and saved me the trouble, but 
that’s not his way!” 

“Something to do with this River Board I hear so much 
about, weren’t they, sir? I understand a solicitor’> wanted, 
and Mr. 'VC’arrenby w’as after the post?” 

The Squire stirred impatiently in his chair. “Yes, that’s 
so. Don’t know why he was so keen on being appointed: 
there’s nothing much to it, Howwer, he had a fancy for il, 
and as far as I was concerned he could lm\e had it. Not 
worth w'^orrymg about.” 

“Well, that’s what ♦ it looks like to me,” confessed 
Hemingway. “Not that 1 know much al^oiit such matters. 
Mr. Drybeck wanted it too, 1 understand.” 

“Oh, that’s nonsense!” said the Squire irritably. “Dry- 
beck’s well-enough established here without w^anting jobs 
like that to give him a standing! As 1 told him! However, I 
daresay he’d have got it in thc^end! There w^as a lot of 
opposition to Warrenby’s candidature.” 

“Well,” said Hemingway, stroking his chin, “1 suppose 
he has got it, hasn’t he, sir? — the way things have turned 
out.” f' 

“What the devil do ypu mean by that?” demanded tlic 
Squire. “If you’re suggesting that Thaddeus Drybeck — a 
man I’ve, known all my life! — ^w^ould murder Warrenby, or 
anyone else, just to g^ himself appointed to a job on a 
River Board 

“Oh, no sir! I wasn’t suggesting that!” said Hemingway. 
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'‘Highly unlikely, I should think. I was just wondering what 
made you back Mr. Warrenby, if Vir. Drybgck wanted the 
post.” 

"Quite improper for me to foist my own solicitor on to 

the Board!” barked the Squire. "What’s more Well, . 

never mind!” 

"But, Bernard, of course he minds!” interrupted his wife. 
"Mr. Dry beck is the family solicitor, Chief Inspector, but — 
well, he i^’t quite as young as he was, and, alas, not nearly 
as competent as Mr. Warrenby was! Yes, Bernard, I know 
It’s hideously disloyal of me to say so, ^^ut what is the use of* 
making a mystery out of it?” 

"No use talking about it all,” said the Squire. "Got no 
po^ible bearing on the case.” He looked at Hemingway. 
"I take if you want to loiow where I went and what I did 
when I left The Cedars on Saturday?” 

"Thank you, sir, I don’t think 1*11 trouble you to go over 
that again,” replied Hemingway, causing both husband and 
wife to look at him in mingled surprise and doubt. "The 
evidence you gave to Sergeant Carsethorn seems quite clear. 
You went to cast an eye over that ^ew plantation of yours. 

L was looking git it myself a little while back. Don’t know 
much about forestrv, but I sec you’ve* been doing a lot of 
felling.” 

"I ha\e, yes,” said the Squire, his brows lifting a little, in a 
way that clearly conveyed to the Chief Inspector that he 
failed to understand whatt:oncern this was of his. 

"You’ll pardon my g^^king,” lid Hemingway, "but are 
you selling your timber to a client of Mr. 'VC’arrenby’s”’ 

"To a client of Warrenby’s?” repeated the Squire, a hint 
of astonishrrtent in his level voice. "No,J[ am not!” 

"Ah, that’s where I’ve got a bit cohfused!” said Heming- 
way. "It was the graxebpit he w^as interor.ted in, wasn’t it? 
There’s some correspondence in his office, dealing with that. 

I don’t know that it’s important, bur I’d better get it straight.” 

"I have had no dealings wljjitsolver with 'Warrenby, in 
his professional capacity,” said the Squire. ' 
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*‘He wasn’t by any chance acting for this firm that’s 
working your pit, sir?” * 

‘‘Certainly not, I happen to know that Throckington & 
Flimby act for them. In point of fact, no solicitors were 
employed either by me or by them.” 

“You didn’t get your own solicitors to draw up the 
contract, sir?” 

“Quite unnecessary! Sheer waste of moneyl Very 
respectable firm. They wouldn’t cheat me, or I thfcm.” 

“Then, I daresay that would account for your solicitors 
not seeming to knojv you’d already disposed of the rights 
in the pit,” said Hemingway. 

“If you mean Drybeck, be was perfectly well-aware that 
I had done so,” said the Squire, his eyes never shifting fiom 
the Chief Inspector’s face. 

“No, not him, sir. Some London firm. Belsay, Cock- 
field & Belsay 1 think their names are.” 

A draught from the open door stirred the papers on the 
table. The Squire methodically tidied them, and set a 
weight on top of the pile. “Belsay, Cockiield & Belsay are 
thd solicitors to the Trustees of the Settlement of the estate,” 
he said, “The details of any transactions of mine w^ould 
naturally be unknotvn to them. Do I understand you to 
say that Warrenby had been in comniunication with tiiem?” 

“That’s right, sir. And seeing that it seems to ha\e been 
pretty inconclusi\e I thought I’d ask you for the rights 
of it.” 

“May I know’ the gist of this cori^f spondence ' 

“Well, it seems Mr, Warrenby had a client who w’as 
interested in gravel, sir. He wrote to these solicitors, making 
enquiries about terips, having been informed— so he wrote — 
that tliey were the pretper people to approach in the matter. 
\C’hich they replied that they were, in a manner of speaking, 
but that any arrangement would have to be w’ith you. And, 
as far as ’the documents go, there it seems to have petered 
out. For I gather he didii’t aoproach you, did ho, sir?” 

It was not jthe Squire but Mrs. Ainstable who answered, 
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exclaiming; “No, he approached me instead! Really, what 
an impossible person he was! It*s no use frowning at me, 
Bernard; he may be dead, but that doesn^t 'alter facts! So 
typical of him to find out from me that you’d already 
leased the gravel-pit, instead of asking you! I can’t bear 
people who go about things in a tortuous way for no 
conceivable reason! So dreadfully underbred!” 

“He asked you, did he, madam?” 

“Oh, ribt in so many words! He led the conversation 
round to it.” 

“When was that?” asked Hemingway^ 

“Heavens, I don’t know! I’d forgotten all about it ftntil 
you told us all this. He was the most inquisitive man — and 
quftc unsnubable!” Sh^ laughed, and stubbed out her 
cigarette.' “1 wonder who his client was? It sounds rather 
as if It must have been some shady firm he knew my husband 
wouldn’t have had anything to do with. What fun!” 

“No doubt that would have been it,” agreed the Chief 
Inspector, rising to his feet. 
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CHAPTER XI 


IT was five o’clock when Hemingway reached the Vicarage, 
and he found the Vicar in conference with ohe of the 
Churchwardens, Mr* Henry Haswcll. An awed and inex- 
*perienced maidservi\nt ushered him straightway into the 
Vicar’s study, saying with a gasp: ‘Tlease, sir, it’s a gentleman 
from Scotland Yard!” 

‘‘Good gracious me!” ejaculated the Vicar, startled, 
“Well, you’d better show him in, Mary — oh, you are in! 
All right, Mary: that’ll do! Good-afternoon— I don’t know 
your name?” 

Hemingway gave him his card, which he put on his 
spectacles to read. “Chief Inspector Hemfngway: dear me, 
yes! You must tell me what I can do for you* Oh, this is 
one of our Churchwardtms — Mr. Haswell!” 

“Perhaps you’d like me to clear out?”, said Haswell, 
nodding briefly to the Chief Inspector. 

“Not on my account, sir,” said Hemingway. “Very 
sorry to come interrupting you, Vicar. It’s quite a small 
matter, really. I see by the Firearms Regisler that you own 
a .22 rifle. Could I have a look at it?” 

“Rifle?” said the Vicar blankly. 0 *“ Oh, yes, so I do! But 
it is really my son’s. That is to say, I got it for him originally, 
though of course he has no use for it now he lives in London. 
Still, one never k^iows when he might like* to have it, 
besides getting a littlC' sport when he comes to visit us. 1 
don’t shoot myself.” 

“No, sir. Miglit I see it?” 

“Now 'let me think!” said the Vicar, looking harassed. 

“Dear me, this is very a^kw^rd! I wonder ? Excuse me, 

I’ll go and logk! Do take a chair!” 
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Hemingway watched him leave the room, and said, with 
a resigned sigh: “Yes, I can see this is another rifle which 
has been allowed to go astray. I think you \#ere responsible 
for the first, sir.” 

“Not unless you consider me responsible for my w^ife’s — . 
— ^misdemeanours, Chief Inspector,” replied Haswell 
calmly. “Nor can I agree that the rifle in question has gone 
astray. %It is true that it was lent — improperly, of course — 
to the local plumber, W'h6 once got my wife’s car to start for 
her; but it is equally true. that he returned it some days ago, 
since when it has not, to my knowledge, been out of the 
house.” 

“Yes, that’s all very well, sir,” retorted Hemingu^ay, 
“but my information is tliut it was left hanging about in a 
cupboard in your cloakroom, so that as far as I can make out 
anybody could have borrow^ed it without you being the 
wiser!” 

“Quite so, but moy I point out that it was found in that 
cupboard no later than yesterday evening? While I can — 
with some difficulty — ^visualize the possibility of its having 
been abstracted by one of the people who came to my wife’s 
^tennis-patty, I am quite unable to arrive at any satisfactory 
explanation of how anvone knew that there was a rifle at the 
back of a coat-cupboatd, or how he or she could have 
restored it w ithout having been seen by any member of my 
household. Have you collected the rifle? My son left it 
ready for you.” 

“No, I didn’t, vsir, bu^ Sergeant Carsethorn did, which is 
how 1 come to know what happened to it.” 

Haswell smiled faintly. “You must admit we’ve kept 
nothing from you, Chief Inspector!” 

“Very open and above boatJ, sir^ls there a door into 
>our cloakroom from the garden?^ 

“No. The only entrance is through the hall, and the 
ventilation is hy ventilator, above a fixed, fr<5sted-glass 
window. In fact — taking into consi4eratipn my son’s alibi — 
there ^eerns really to be only oifb person who might, witliout 
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much difficulty, have both removed the rifle from the cup- 
board, and restored it. Myself, Chief Inspector — as I feel 
sure youVe re'alized.*' He paused, and his smile grew, a 
tinge of mockery in it. ‘‘But I don^t think I should have 
put it back,” he added. “Cliburn, have your sins found you 
out?” 

“They have, they have!” said the Vicar, who had come 
back into the room, an e^epression of guilt in his face. “I 
am exceedingly sorry, bispector, but I fear I caniiOt imme- 
diately lay my hand upon the weapon. If one could but see 
the pitfalls set for oqe’s feet! Not but what I am aware that 
I have erred, well-aware of it!” 

“All right, sir! You’ve gone and lent it to someone,” said 
Hemingway. “Which, of course, youVe got no business 
to do.” 

“I cannot deny it,” said the Vicar mournfully. “But when 
one possesses a sporting gun — selfishly, I feel, for I have no 
use for it — it seems churlish to refuse to lend it to lads less 
fortunate, particularly when the example is set me by our 
good Squire, who allows shooting on his waste-Lind, and is 
always the first to encourage the village-lads to spend tlicir 
leisure hours in sport rather than the pursuits which, alas, 
are by far too common in these times! Splendid fellows, 
too, most of them! Fve watched many of them grow' up 
from the cradle, and 1 can assure you, Inspector, though I 
have undoubtedly broken the law in lending a rifle to any 
unauthorized person, I should not dream of putting it into 
the hands of anyone I could not voych for.” 

“Well, sir, whose hands did you put it into?” asked 
Hemingway patiently. 

“I think,” said t^,e Vicar, “and such, also, -is my wife’s 
recollection, that I le>^t it last to young Ditchling. One of 
my choir-boys, till his vdice broke, and a sterling lad! The 
eldest of a large family, and his mother, poor soul, a widow. 
He has jilst received his call-up papers, and I fear that in the 
excitement of the piomdnt he must have forgotten to return 
the rifle to me, which was remiss of him, and still more so of 
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me, for not having reminded him^ For young people, you 
know, Inspector, are inclined to forget things.|’ 

‘‘They are, aren’t they, sir?” agreed Hemingway, with 
commendable restraint. “Did you say he was the eldest of a 
large family? With a whole lot of young brothers, I daresay, 
who have been having a high old time with a gun that doesn’t 
beloAg to them, and have very likely lost it by this time!” 

The Vicar, much dismayed, said: “Indeed, I trust not!” 

“Yes, so do I,” said Hemingi;\^ay grimly, “Where does this 
large family live?” 

“At No. 2 Rose Cottages," replied the Vicar, regarding « 
him with an unhappy look in his eye. “That is the row of 
cottages facing the common, on the Trindale-road.” 

‘‘It IS, isjt ?” said Hemingway, his excellent memory at work. 

“I know what you are thinking,” said the Vicar, sitting 
down heavily in the chair behind his desk. “I can never 
sufficiently blame myself for ha\ing been the cause — ^un- 
witting, but equally unpardonable! — of bringing suspicion 
to bear upon a member of a gallant and a persecuted nation, 
and one, moreover, of whom I know no ill!” 

^ “Well, I won’t deny, sir, that it did come into my mind 
that this Pole with the unnatural name whom you all call 
LaJislas lodges in one of those cottages,” admitted Heming- 
way. “But if you know what I’m thinking it’s more than I 
do mvsclf, because I’ve always found it a great waste of time 
to think about things until I’ve get a bit more data than I 
have yet. However, I’m gl8d you’ve mentioned him, because 
what any gentleman in ^^ur position has to say about one 
of his parishioners seems to me w^'ll worth listening to.” 

“I cannot, 1 fear, describe Ladislas as my parishionSt*,” 
said the Vicar deprecatingly. “He is non, you know, of my 
communion. One is apt, of cours^ tef look upon every soul 
living in one’s parish as a member of one’s flock, and parti- 
cularly in such a case as this, when the young ijian is so 
tragically bereft of family, home, |ven country, one feels 
impelled to do what one can to firing a little friendliness into 
a lonely life.” 
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‘‘And Tm sure it does you credit, sir,’’ said Hemingway 
cordially. 

“I am afraid it rather does Ladislas credit,” said the Vicar, 
with a sudden smile. “We had Poles stationed in the 
vicinity during the War, and the impression they made 
upon us was not entirely happy. One makes allowances, of 

course, but still No, not entirely happy! Indeed, t6 my 

shame I must confess that 1 was far from being pleas&l when 
I heard that one had come to live permanently amongst us. 
However, I thought it my duty towisit the young man, and 
«I was agreeably surprised by him. A very decent fellow. 
det(*rmined to make his way in his job, and combating, I 
grieve to say, a good deal of insular prejudice. I had no 
hesitation in introducing him to one or two people whom 1 
thought he might find congenial, and I have had ho reason 
to regret having done so. I should add, perhaps, that his 
landlady, our good Mrs. Dockray — a most rcbpectable 
woman! — is quite devoted to him, and that is a more 
valuable testimony than mine, Inspector!” 

“I wouldn't say that, sir, hut at least it means he hasn’t 
been spending his spare, time getting all the village girls into 
trouble — not to mention the wives whose, husbands arc 
doing their military service,” said Hemingway. 

Haswell, who had retired to the window^-scat, laughed 
suddenly; but the \"icar, though he smiled, shook his head, 
and said that when he thought of the infants, of what he 
must call mixed parentage, whoifi he had been obliged to 
baptize, he felt more like wceping.% From this reflection he 
w^as easily led to talk about the humbler members of his 
flocHk, the Chief Inspector listening to his very discursive 
descriptions with great patience, mentally sifting possible 
grains of wheat from cfovious chaff, and guiding him adroitly, 
by way of Mrs. Murton, who obliged for Mrs, Lindale, into 
the higher ranks of Thornden society. But the Vicar could 
not tell him very much about tlic Lindales. Like Ladislas, 
Mrs. Lindale was not of his ^comm union, and her husband, 
although broyght up in the Anglican faith and a very good 
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fellow, was not, alas, a churchgoer It was a pity, the Vicar 
thought, that such pleasant young people should live such 
retired lives* It was rarely that one had the pleasure of 
meeting them at any of the little entertainments in the 
neighbourhood. Mrs. Lindale was thought to be stand-* 
offish; he himself believed her, rather, to be shy. Miss 
Pattirdale — ^whom he always called tlie good angel of the 
parish— had been most neighbourly, and spoke well of Mrs. 
Lindale. Indeed, she had persuaded Mrs. Ainstable to call, 
but nothing had come cff it, Mrs. Lindale excusing herself 
from accepting invitations on the scoie of being unable to» 
leave her little girl. A pity, he could not but think,* for 
although the Ainstables were not of the Lindales* generation, 
anS did not, nowadays, entertain a great deal, they must be 
considered, in every sense of the word, valuable con- 
naissances. 

“Yes, I’ve just been having a chat with them,’* said 
Hemingway. “A gentleman of die old school, Mr. Ainstable. 
The Chief Constable was telling me that he lost his only son 
in the War, which must be just about as bad a thing for 
ThomJen as it was for him, I shouU think.^^ 

“Indeed, indeed you are right, Inspector!’* said the Vicar 
earnestly. “One of the finest young men I have ever known, 
and one, moreover, who would have upheld traditions 
w’hich are so fast vanishing. The flowers of the forest . . .! 
A bitter blow for die Squire! One must hope that the 
present heir will prove aVorthy successor, but I fear there 
will be a sad change imthe relationship between the Squire 
and the village, lliornden does r»ot readily accept strangers.” 

“Nor any other place I ever heard of,” said Hemingway. 
“Still, wee’ll Trope it won’t happen for ;#good many years to 
come. The Squire looks pretty ]ial8 and hearty^ — ^more so 
than Mrs. Ainstable, I thought.” 

The Vicar sighed. “ Tor thou knowest not what a day 
may bring forth,’ ” he said, as thoiuh he spoke to nimself. 

“Well, no, sir,” said Hemiijgway, startled but respectful. 
“That’s true enough, but ” 
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^‘The Squire has angin^ pectoris/’ said the Vicar simply. 

“You don’t py so!” exclaimed Hemingway, shocked. 

“There is no reason to suppose that the Squire won’t 
live for a great many years yet,” said Haswell. 

“Indeed, we must all pray that he will, my dear Haswell!” 

“Yes, but I see what the Vicar means,” said Hemingway. 
“With that disease — ^well, vou don’t know what a day'may 
bring forth, do you? I’m not surprised Mrs. Ainstabte looks 
so anxious. And he’s not the sort to spare himself, by what 
I can see.” 

“He is not an invalid,” said Haswell shortly. “He has 
beeft an energetic man all his life, and it would be extremely 
bad for him not to take the sort of exercise he’s accustomed 
to.” 

“True, very true!” the Vicar said. “One wishes, though 
that he had fewer cares to weigh upon him. 1 am almost 
tempted to say, that he were less conscientious, but one 
should not, and indeed one does not, wish that.” 

“Struggling to keep up an estate which •some kind of a 
cousin or nephew who lives in South Africa will inlicrit/’ 
said Hemingway slowly. “And I should say it is a struggle.” 
He glanced at Haswell. “I saw he’d been cutting down a lot 
of timber.” 

“Also planting new trees, however.” 

“Yes, I saw that too.” 

“The Squire is a remarkable man,” said the Vicar warmly. 
“Indeed, I tell him sometimes that he has all the enterprise 
of a man half his age! 1 remember when he first made up his 
mind to turn the common to account — I should explain, 
Ins^ctor, that the common ” 

“Talking about tlv> common,” interrupted Haswell, “can 
anything be done, ChiCt Inspector, to dissuade people from 
trailing across it, dropping litter all over it, and staring over 
the hedge at Fox House? It’s extremely unpleasant for 
Miss Warrenby, to say the least of it.” 

“Poor girl, pooi> girlf ’ eyclaimed the Vicar. “This is 
most disgraceful! One wonders what the world is coming to! 
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This unmannerly craving for sensationalism! Gavin Plen- 
meller said something to me about it this morning, but I 
paid little heed, since the way in which he pnrased it led me 
to believe that he was merely indulging in one of those jokes 
which I, frankly, neither like nor find in any way amusing.. 
Inspector, something must be done!” 

afraid there^s nothing the police can do about it, 
sir — ^not as long as people stick to the common and the 
public road, and don’t go creating obstructions, which they 
really can’t be said to do* right up the end of a blind road,” 
replied Heming\vay. 

An anxious look came into the X^icar’s face. “I wortder, 
if \ were to go up, and address a few words to them, pointing 
out to tljem how very ” 

“Some of them would giggle, and others would be 
extremely rude to you,” interposed HaswelL “You’d do 
better to persuade Plenmeller to take on that job: he’d enjoy 
it, and might even succeed in dispersing the mob. Unless 
they lynched him.” 

“Haswell, Haswell, my dear friend!” the Vicar reproved 
I him. 

Haswell laughed. “Don’t worry! Can you imagine him 
lifting a finger on behalf of Warrenby’s niece?” 

The Vicar shook his head, and said that their poor friend 
had a very unkind tongue, but one must strive to make 
allowances, and the heart know its owm bitterness. 

“Well, 1 daresay it woflld sour one a bit, to be as lame as 
he is,” said Herningwayf “It’s certainly an education to hear 
him talk, and the things he can "'md to say about prett^’’ well 
evcrv’one he lays his tongue to fairly made me sit-^p. 
However, I* don’t know that I set much store by it. It 
wouldn’t surprise me if he wasjivfhg up to a reputation 
for coming out witli something shocking every time he 
opens his mouth.” 

The VHcar bent an approving l^>ok upon Lui-i, and said, 
in his gentle way that he was a^ise' man.* “I have been much 
distressed at the attitude he has seen fit to assume over this 
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shocking affair/’ he said. “Upon the lack of Christian 
charity, I will not enlarge, but from the worldly point of view 
I have ventured to warn him that the unbridled exercise of 
his wit is open to misconstruction. In the event,” he added, 
inclining his head in the suggestion of a bow, “I perceive 
that my fears were groundless.” 

“Thank you very much, sir,” said Hemingway cheerfully. 
“Come to think of it, I might feel a lot more suspicious if 
Mr. Plenmeller had seen fit to change his tone, because from 
what I’m told he’s been saying for months that Mr. Warrenby 
would have to be got'rid of. What I haven’t yet been able to 
make out is why he had it in for Mr. Warrenby more than 
anyone else — ^which is saying something, according to wjiat 
I’m told.” He paused, but the Vicar merely sigjicd, and 
Haswell gave a laugh and a shrug. “Or even,” he continued 
thoughtfully, “if the only difl'erence between him and the 
rest of the good people here who couldn’t stand Mr. 
Warrenby was that he said just what he thought, and they 
didn’t.” 

“I fear so, I fear so!” said the Vicar mournfully. 

There was a decided Winkle in the Chief Inspector’s eye. < 
“You too, sir?” 

“I cannot deny it,” replied the Vicar, sinking deeper into 
dejection. “One has tried not to entertain imcnaritable 
thoughts, but the flesh is weak— terribly weak!” 

“You will soon fmd yourself regarding with suspicion 
anyone who did not dislike Warrenby, Chief Inspector,” 
said Haswell. “Let me hasten to asst.re you that I found him 
quite as objectionable as the Vicar did!” 

Mfemingway laughed, and got up. “He does seem to have 
made himself unpop alar,” he agreed. “I won’t take up any 
more of your time no\^, sif.” 

“Not at all,” said the Vicar courteously. “My time is at 
the dispos^ of those who may need it.” 

He then escorted Hemingway to the front-door, shook 
hands with him, and said that he could have wished to have 
met him on a happier occasion. 
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Constable Melkinthorpe then^ drove away, asking the 
Chief Inspector, as he halted the car in the \tcarage gateway, 
which way he was to go* He was told to drive to Rose 
Cottages, and, after allowing a boy on a bicycle to pass down 
the High Street, he swung his wheel over to the left, and was* 
just^changing gear when the Chief Inspector told him to stop. 
He obediently pulled in to the side of the street, and saw 
Major Mjdgeholme crossing the road towards the car. 

“Good-Evening, sir!’’ said Hemingway. “Want me?’’ 

“Yes,” said the Major, with an air of resolution. “I have 
been turning it over in my mind, and^ I think it’s my duty 
to put you in possession of a piece of information. Mind 
yo^, it may be notliing! I don’t say I attach much importance 
to it, but never knows, and in such cases as this I con- 
sider it to be every man’s duty to tell the police whatever 
he may know.” 

“Quite right, sir,” said Hemingway, and waited. 

But the Major seemed still to be a little undecided. 
“Can’t say I like talking about my neighbours!” he said. 
“But when it comes to murder, things are different. .My 
feeling is that if what I have to sat is irrelevant, there’s no 
harm done; and if it isn’t —well! There’s no denying that 
this business has made us all sit up — do a bit of thinking! 
I’m not going to pretend I know w^ho did it, because I don’t. 
Between you and me the gate-post, there’s a bit too 
much amateur detection going on in Thomdeid Shouldn’t 
like you to think I was trying to do your job for you, but of 
coursii I’ve thought aboftt it a good deal, and talked it over 
with one or two people. As a matter of fact, 1 w as discussing 
it with mv vvife last night — she’s got her own tlieories, but I 
shan’t go into that, for I don’t agree jvfth her. Point is, it’s 
been in my mind all along that tht two people who disliked 
Warrenby the most were Drybeck and Plenmeller. Now, 
when Dr>"beck and I were on our way to The Cedars on 
Saturday, Plenmeller joined us, an l^ne of the things he said 
was that his was the only tliTeshold in Thomden which 
Warrfenby couldn’t cross.” The Major oausetJ impressively. 
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‘‘Well, I happened to mention that to my wife, and she told 
me that she had* seen Warrenby go into Thomden House on 
Saturday morning! Of course, she doesn’t know what he 
went for, or for how long he was with Plenmeller, for she 
was shopping, and she thought no more about it. I didn’t 
set much store by it myself when she first told me, but I’ve 
been turning it over in my mind, and I’ve come to tlpe con- 
clusion you ought to know about it. As I say, theje may be 
nothing in it. On the other hand, queer thing to do — boast 
that Warrenby had never crossed his threshold when he’d 
tion^ so that very mo't*ning! Almost as if he wanted to make 
sure no one should think he’d had any dealings with the 
fellow.” 

Constable Melkinthorpe, glancing at the Chief Inspector 
to see what effect this disclosure had upon him, was not 
surprised to perceive that his calm was quite unruffled. 

“I see,” said Hemingway gravely. “He’d have to be a 
bit of an optimist, wouldn’t he, sir, to think no one would 
notice Mr. Warrenby going to call on hinR, on a Saturday 
morning, right on the village street?” 

“Well,” said the Maj^r, shrugging, “I’ve told it you for 
what it’s worth, that’s all!” He looked up, and stiffened a 
little. Gavin Plenmeller, coming from the direction of his 
house, was crossing the road diagonally towards them. 

“Undergoing interrogation, lapng information, or just 
passing the time of day, Major?” enquired Gavin. “I’m 
glad to see you here, Chief Inspector, and I’m sure the whole 
village shares my feeling. We confidently expected to see you 
in our midst at crack of dawn, but it was not to be. I may 
adcT that a certain amount of dissatisfaction has been felt. 
Action is what we wint, and we did think that a real detective 
from London would provide us with plenty to talk about.” 

“Well, I must be getting along,” said the Major, not 
quite conifortably. 

Gavin looked at him,^a glint in his eyes. “Now, why are 
you suddenly in a Rurry to gc away?” he wondered. “Can it 
be — can it possibly be — ^that you were felling the Chief 
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Inspector something damaging about me?” He watched a 
dull red creep into the Major’s cheekf and laughed. 
‘‘Splendid! What was it? Or would you prefer not to 
tell ine?” 

It was patent that the Major would very much have 
preferred not to tell him, but he was an officer and a gentle- 
man, ^d he was not going to turn and run in the face of fire. 
He said jpoldly: “Seems to me that you’ve done so much 
talking yourself about people that you can’t very well object 
if the tables are turned.”* 

“Of course I don’t object!” said^Gavin cordially* 
merely hope that you’ve dug up something good about me.” 

“I haven’t dug \ip anything. Not my business to pry into 
your affiigrs! And if you want to know what’s been sticking 
in my mind, it’s this! — Why did you tell me that Warrenby 
had never crossed your threshold?” 

“Did I?” said Gavin, faintly surprised. 

“You know damned well you did!” 

“I don’t. It’s quite possible, of course, and I shouldn’t 
dream of denying it, but when did I make this momentous 
^statement?” 

“You said ifto Drybeck and to me when we were walking 
up Wood Lane on Saturday. You said that yours was the 
only threshold he couldn’t cross.” 

“1 spoke no less than the truth, then. Yes, I remember: 
our Thaddeus wasn’t a bit pleased, was he? But what is this 
leading up to?” 

“That won’t wash, Pilmmellei !” said the Major, gaming 
assurance with indignation. arrenby had crossed your 
threshold that very morning!” 

“Take note, Chief Inspector,” said ^uVin, quite unmoved, 
“that I instantly and catcgoricNly' deny this infamous 
accusation!” 

“It may interest you to know, however, that m’j^wife saw 
him go into >our house!” 

“She lies in her throat,” saii Gavin amiably. “She may 
have seen him enter my garden. In fact^ if ske was in the 
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High Street at the time, I should think she could hardly have 
escaped seeing jthat. She may even have noticed his very 
vulgar car parked at my gate. Now tell me how she saw 
through a brick wall, and I shall be all interest!” 

The Major looked a good deal taken aback, and a little 
sceptical. '‘Are you telling me he didn’t enter your house?” 

“You oughtn’t to need telling,” Gavin reprove^ him. 
“He found me in the garden, and in the garden wc remained. 
I don’t say he didn’t make a spirited attempt to cross my 
threshold, for he did. He had the impertinence to suggest 
'that^ we should go 'into the house, which forced me to 
disclose to him that to admit him would be to break a 
solemn vow.” ^ 

The Major gasped. “You can’t have said such a fhing!” 

“Nonsense, you know very well that I find not the smallest 
difficulty in saying to people’s faces precisely what I sa’v 
behind their backs!” 

The Chief Inspector intervened at this point. “Why did 
he want to cross your threshold, sir?” 

‘‘Vaulting ambition, perhaps. It may be said to have 
o’erleapt itself. Or do vou want to know why he w^anted 
to see me?” 

“That’s it,” said Hemingw^ay. 

“Ah! Well, he came to remonstrate with me. At least, 
that was how he phrased it. He seemed to think I had been 
inserting a spoke into his wheel on various occasions, and it 
had come to his ears — one wonders how! — that I had spoken 
of him in opprobrious terms. S6 I told him that these 
allegations were true, and he then asserted that he would 
know how to put a stop to my activities. How he proposed 
to do any such thinf, I am unable to tell you, and, of course, 
we shall now never know" what Napoleonic scheme he may 
have had in mind. I can only say that he failed to convince 
me that ]f,e had evolved any form of counterattack whatso- 
ever. The remonsferatye somewhat rapidly deteriorated 
into sound and fur^. He favoured me with a catalogue of the 
services he bad rendered to the county, adding, a trifle 
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infelicitously, I felt, a list of the di«tinguished persons whom 
he had — as he regrettably put it — ^forced ta play ball with 
him. After that he became incoherent, ana I showed him 
off the premises.” 

'Well, by Jove!” exclaimed the Major, bristling with* 
suspicion. “Seems a queer thing you didn’t tell Drybeck 
and*me that you’d had this quarrel with Warrenby!” 

very dear Major,” said Gavin sweetly, “in the first 
place, thArc was no quarrel: I never gratify my enemies by 
allowing them to lure rtie into losing my temper. In the 
second place, I have not so far been cor&cious of the smallest? 
impulse to confide my minor triumphs to a Drybeck or a 
Midgeholmc, And, in the third, I have long realized that in 
my not wholly unsuccessful attempts to depress Warrenby ’s 
pretensions I have been playing a lone hand.” 

‘'You’re the most olFensive fellow I have met in all my 
life!” said the Major, his face by this time richly suffused 
with colour. “Ill be damned if 111 stand here bandying 
words with you!” 

“No, I didn’t think \ou would,” said Gavin. He watched 
the Major stride olF down the strict, and said pensively: 
'“It’s a mystery .to me that so manv persons find it impossible 
to shake oft crashing bores. Did you ever sec a fish take the 
flv more readily/” 

Hemingway said, ignoring this question: “What made you 
dislike Mr. Warrenby so particularly, sir?” 

“Sheer antipathy, Chief Inspector. Mixed with a certain 
amount of atavism. Th# blood of the Plenmellers arose in 
me when I saw that repulsive up. tart storming every citadel, 
including the Ainstables’. When he lived, I rarely managed to 
earn my brother’s approv.il, but now that he is dead I feel 
sure I’m behaving just as he wouy h&ve wished. Which is 
what people so often do, isn’t it? Thecc’s a moral to be 
drawn from that, but I beg you won’t! Do yoij want to 
know any more about Warrenby'^ ill-advised visit to me, or 
have you had enough of it?” 

“I’d like to know how he thought he coijld make you 
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stop running him down,” said Hemingway, fixing Gavin 
with a bright, ei^uiring gaze. 

“So would I, but it was never disclosed. I discount his 
veiled threat to take me into court on a charge of uttering 
slander. My imagination boggles at the thought of such a 
man as Warrenby complaining publicly of the things Tve 
said about him. Not quite the kind of notoriety he craved 
for, you know!” 

“Oh, he did threaten to take you into court, sirV* 

“He did, and I promised him that I should do my best to 
ensure his winning his case. He was not in the least grateful. 
In his blundering way he was not devoid of intelligence. 
Tell, me. Chief Inspector! — have you in your diligent 
research come upon the name of Nenthall?” 

“Why do you ask me that, sir?” countered Hemingv^ay. 

There was a derisive gleam in Gavin’s eyes. “I’m not at 
all sure, but I see that you haven’t. Well, when you have 
finished following up the theories put forward by the village 
half-wits, you might find it profitable to diScover what was 
the significance of that name. I can’t help \ou: I never 
heard it until it was toss»?d, with apparent carelessness, into 
the conversation at the Red Lion, one evening about a 
month ago.” 

“Who by?” asked Hemingw^ay. 

“By Warrenby, upon receiving a well-merited snub from 
Lindale. He asked Lindale if the name conveyed anything to 
him. Lindale replied that it did* not, but it was all too 
apparent that it conveyed a great deail to him.” 

“Oh! And what happened then?” 

‘TJothing happened. Our curiosity remained unsatisfied. 
Warrenby said that the had just w’ondered, and* the incident 
terminated. It appeared t;o me, however, that the question 
had had a profound effect upon Lindale — and I just wonder, 
too.” 

“When you talk of a profound cflcct, sir, what exactly 
do you mean?” 

“Well,” savl Gavin thoughtfully, “it did occur to me for 
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one moment that I might be gojng to witness a murder. 
But you have to bear in mind, of course, that I am by 
profession a novelist. Perhaps I allowed m>^ imagination to 
get the better of me. But I still wonder, Chief Inspector!” 

He removed his hand from the door of the car, favoured . 
Hemingway with one of his sardonic smiles, and limped 
away. 

CorRtable Melkinthorpe’s feelings got the better of him. 
He drew •an audible breath. ‘'Well!'* he uttered. “He*s a 
one, and no mistake! Blessed if I know what to make of 
him!” 

“Ab no one wants you to make anything ot him, that 
needn’t keep you awake! Get on with it!” said Hemingway 
tartly. 
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CHAPTER XII 


A FEW minutes later, the police-car was standing rjutside 
Rose Cottages, and tlie Chief Inspector was making the 
acquaintance of Mrs* Ditchling and five of her seven children, 
who ranged in age from Cert, who was twenty, to Jackerleen, 
who was six* He would willingly have dispensed with the 
introductions which w’ere forced upon him, but while Mrs. 
Ditchling was cast into housewifely distraction by his visit, 
because she was afraid he would find the place a bit untidy — 
which was her w^ay of describing a scene of such chaos as 
miglit be expected to exist in a \ ery small cottage inhabited 
by seven persons, most of whom w^ere of tender years — it 
was obviously considered by the rest of tUc family to con- 
stitute a red-letter day in their lives, Alfie, a young gentleman 
in velveteen knickers and fair Isle jersey, going so far as to 
dash out into the garden at the back of the cottage yelling 
to his brother Claud to come quick, or else he w^ouldn’t see 
the detective. 

In describing the scene later, to Inspector Harbottle, 
Hemingway admitted that he lost his giip at the outset. The 
Ditchlings were not only friendly: they w^ere garrulous and 
inquisitive, and they all talked at once. The Chief Inspector, 
stunned by his reception, found himself weakly admiring a 
hideous toy rabbit made of pink plush, shown him by 
Jackerleen — or, as sjie was mercifully called, Jackie; answering 
questions fired at him with the remorselessness of machine- 
guns by Alfie, and his brother Claud; and endorsing Mrs. 
Ditchling’s opinion that for Edie to leave her nice, steady 
job at Woolworth’s to become a film-star would be an act 
of unparalleled fqhy. tie was also put in possession of 
much information, such as ftie entire history of the late Mr. 
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Ditchling’s untimely demise; of tl^ rapid rise, in Millinery, 
of Gert; of the medals Claud had won as a. Boy Scout; of 
the trouble his mother had had over Alfie’s mcnoids; of the 
letter Ted had written from his training-camp; and of the 
high opinion his employer held of Reg, who, unfortunately, • 
was going to the pictures that evening, and so had not 
conwi home after work. ‘‘He ^vill be upset!” said Mrs. 
Ditchl?Kg. 

Everyone seemed to feel that the absent Reg was missing 
a rare treat, Gert saying that it was a shame, Claud asserting 
that he would be as sick as muck, and }ackcrleen asking her# 
mother several times, with increasing tearfulness, if Reg 
wouldn’t come home to see the plecceman. 

When the Chief Inspector at last managed to make known 
the reasoft for his visit, the confusion grew worse, for Mrs. 
Ditchling, shocked to learn that his rifle had not yet been 
returned to the Vicar, related in detail the circumstances of 
Ted’s call-up, Gert asserted several times that Ted had told 
Reg particular not to forget to take the rifle back for him, 
Edie said that that w^as Reg all over, Claud and Alfie argued 
shrilly with one another on the ceijain whereabouts of the 
Veapon, and Ji^ckerlcen reiterated her demand to know if 
Reg was not coming home to see the pleeceman. 

“Well, I hope to God he’s not!” said Hemingway, 
plucking the two boys apart, and giving each a shake. “Stop 
it, the pair of you! You shut up, Alfie! Now then, Claud! If 
you’re aWolf Cub, you ju«t tell me wdiere your brother put 
the Vicar’s rifle — and’if I see yoi. try to kick Alfie again, I’ll 
tell the Scoutmaster about you, sc now!” 

Thus admonished, Claud disclosed that Ted put the gun 
in his workshop, to be safe; and the tJ^ole party at once 
trooped out into the narrow strip of gefrden at the rear of the 
cottage. At the end of this was a wooden shed, which, Mrs. 
Ditchling proudly informed Hemingway, Ted had erected 
with his own hands. But as the or into it was locked, and 
the key — if not mislaid, or tcjjceii^way in a moment of 
aberration by Ted — ^was in the absent Reg’s possession, 
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Claud’s statement could .not be verified. A suggestion put 
forward by Alfie, who wanted action, that the lock should be 
forced, was vijtoed by the Chief Inspector. He issued 
instructions that Reg was to bring the Vicar’s rifle to the 
police-station in Bellingham on his way to work on the 
following morning, refused the offer of a cup of tea, and left 
the premises. He was accompanied to the door by the eitire 
family, who saw him off in the friendliest way, the tv/o boys 
begging him to come to see them again, and ^ackerleen 
not only saying goodbye to him • on her own behalf, but 
adding, by proxy, aPid in a squeaky voice, the plush rabbit’s 
farewell. 

This scene so much astonished Constable Melkinthorpe 
that instead of showing liis efficiency by starting his engine, 
and opening the door for Hemingway to get into the car, he 
sat staring with his mouth open. 

“Yes, you didn’t know I was their long-lost uncle, did 
you?” said Hemingway. “For the lord’s sake, start her up, 
and look as if you were going to drive me^to Bellingham, or 
we shall have Claud and Alfie trying to storm the car!” 

“Where am I to drive you, sir?” asked Melkinthorpe. 

“To the end of the row. I’m going to call on Ladislas, but 
I don’t want that gang flattening their noses against the 
window.” 

Fortunately the ruse succeeded, and by the time the car 
had reached the end of the row the Ditchlings had retired 
again indoors. Hemingway got eut of the car, and walked 
back to Mrs. Dockray’s cottage. , 

It was by this time nearly six o’clock, and Ladislas had 
returned from work. Ushered into the front sitting-room, 
by Mrs, Dockray, y^ho eyed him with considerable hostility, 
the Chief Inspector fd und that Ladislas was entertaining two 
unexpected visitors. Mavis >Varrenby, attired from head to 
foot in funeral black, and Abby Dearham, had called to sec 
him, on^heir way back, by country omnibus, frpm Belling- 
ham. It did not ^eeirf“to Hemingway that ll)eir visit was 
affording Ladislas any pleasure. He was a handsome young 
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man, with dark and romantically«waving locks, and brown 
eyes, as shy as a fawn’s. He was plainly frightened of the 
Chief Inspector, and lost no time in telling hun, in very good 
English, that the ladies had just looked in on their way 
home. Miss Warrcnby enlarged on this, saying in her* 
earnest way: “Mr. Zamagoryski is a great friend of mine, 
and< fclt I must show him that I utterly believe in him, and 
know n^ had nothing to do with my poor uncle’s death.” 

Looking anything but grateful for this testimony, Ladislas 
said: “It is so kind!” 

Bestowing a smile of quiet understanding on him, l^iss* 
Warrenby took his hand, and pressed it in a speaking way. 
“You must have faith, Laddy,” she said gently. “And shut 
yoflr cars to gossip, as I do. I often think how much better 
the world would be if people w^ould only remember the 
monkeys.” 

“But what good shall it do to remember monkeys?” cried 
Ladislas, recovering possession of his hand. “Pardon! 
This is not sensible, to talk of monkeys!” 

“You don’t understand. Three little monkeys, illus- 
trating what I always feel is a maxim»we ought to tiy to ” 

“I get it!” interrupted Abbv triumphantly. “See no evil, 
Hear no evil, Speak no e\il! It’s all right, Ladislas: it’s only 
a saving, or something. Come on. Mavis! If the Chief 
Inspector w^ants to talk to Ladislas, we’d better clear out!” 

Ladislas looked uncertamly from Hemingway to the 
ladies. Mavis said that perhaps he would prefer her to 
remain, her voice c<')nveying so st ong a suggestion that there 
existed between them a beautiful under-.tanding that he 
looked more frightened than ever, and made haste to disclaim 
any desire for her support. So Mavis liegan reluctantly to 
collect her numerous parcels, aqd the Chief Inspector, 
retrieving from under the table a paper-carrier, handed it to 
her, saying that she seemed to have been doing lot of 
shopping, 

“Only mourning,” Ivjavis rcijlied^revetently, and with a 
slightly, reproachful inflection. “1 know it’s oyt of date to 
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go into mourning, but I think myself it is a mark of respect. 
So I asked Miss Dearham if she would go into Bellingham 
with me, because I didn’t quite feel I could go alone — ^though 
I know I must get used to being alone now.” 

As she spoke, she turned her eyes towards Ladislas, who 
avoided her gaze, looking instead, and with considerable 
trepidation, at Hemingway. 

“Quite so,” said Hemingway. “Did you respeCt your 
uncle, miss?” 

This direct question made her blink at him. “What an 
•extraordinary thing t<^ ask me!” she said. “Of course I did!” 

*^o you mean really, or because he’s dead?” asked Abby, 
unable to suppress her curiosity. 

“Abby, I know you don’t mean it, but I do so hate fhat 
cynical sort of talk! I was very, very fond of Uncle^ampson, 
and naturally I respected him.” 

“Well, that interests me very much,” said Hemingway. 
“Because, if you don’t mind my saying so, miss, you seem 
to be about the only person I’ve met who did respect him.” 

“Perhaps,” she suggested, “I knew lym better than 
anyone else did.” 

“Just what I was thinking,” agreed Hemingway. 
perhaps you can tell me why he managed to get himself 
disliked. Now, don’t say he wasn’t disliked, because I 
know he was, and you must have knowm it too!” 

If he had hoped to startle her out of her sclf-possession 
by these bludgeon-like tacucs, Ifc was destined to be dis- 
appointed. She only looked at him in a soulful way, and 
said: “I always tliink it’s such a pity to judge by exteriors, 
don’t you? My dear uncle had lots of little foibles, but 
under them he hac^ a heart of gold. People just didn’t feriou; 
him. Of course, ht wasn’t perfect — everyone has soine 
faults, haven’t they? But it’s like that beautiful little verse 
I learned when 1 was at school, and made up my mind Fd 
try to live up to.” She sighed, smiled, and, to die acute 
discomfort of Miss AlJIgail^carham, recited in a rapt tone: 
“ ‘There is s^o much good in the worst of us. And so much 
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bad in the best of us, That it hardly becomes any of us To 
talk about the rest of us.' " ^ 

*‘Gosh!" uttered Abby, revolted. “Did they really make 
you learn rancid things like that at your school? Mine was 
much better! We used to Icam really good things, like ‘ 
‘Fair stood the wind for France', and ‘Edward, Edward*, and 
‘Lordr Randal, my son'. There was some sense in that! 
Come on, we must go!" 

The Chief Inspector raising no objection, she then hustled 
Mavis out of the room, and was heard adjuring her, in the 
passage, not to talk such ghastly tripe, because it rr^^ide* 
everyone want to be sick. 

The Chief Inspector was left confronting LaJislas, who 
appeared to believe that he had fallen into the hands of the 
Gestapo. “I can tell you nothing!" he declared, standing 
with his back to the w^all, “It docs not matter what you do to 
me, I can tell you nothing, for I know nothing!" 

“Well, if that’s so it wouldn’t be any use doing anything 
to \ou," remarked Heniingway. “Not that I w^as going to. 

I don't know wiiat antics they get up to in Poland, but^ in 
Jlngland you don’t hav(' to be afiaicl of the police. Are you 
'and Miss Warrenby going to get married, may I ask?" 

“No! A thousand times no!" 

“All right, all right, there’s no need to get excited about it! 
Just a friend of yours?" 

“She is most kind," said Ladislas, more quietly, but 
watching him suspiciously, “I do not have many friends 
here. When I am proserXed to her, I am pleased, for she is 
sympathetic, she asks me about my owm country, and she 
herself is not happy, for that one, her uncle, is a tyrant, and, 
like me, she does not have friends. I Jo nat think of marriage. 

I swear it!" 

“Her uncle was unkind to Miss Wanenby, was he?" 

“But yes! She does not say so — she is very gpod, she 
makes no complaint — but I have eyi^, 1 am not a fool! She 
does even the work of a servant^ for it is 5 large house, that, 
and there is only one serv^ant who is in it, livir^ in it! NIiss 
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Warrenby has told me that when the other became married 
to the gardenejj Mr. Warrenby would not have another to 
replace her, for he was not generous, and he said Miss 
Warrenby had nothing to do, so she should do work in the 
* house. And always she must be obedient, and she must be 
at home to wait on this uncle, and to be polite to his friends, 
but her own friends she must not have, no!” 

“Didn’t like her making a friend of you, in fact?” 
Hemingway paused, but Ladislas only glared at him. “How 
was that?” 

“I am Polish!” Ladislas uttered bitterly. 

“He didn’t, by any chance, get it into his head that you 
wanted to marry Miss Warrenby?” 

“It is untrue!” 

“All right, don’t get excited! Did you see Mr. Warrenby 
when you went to the house on Saturday?” 

“No!” 

“Yes, you did. What was he doing?” 

Ladislas broke into impassioned speech, •the gist of the 
torrent of words which burst from him being that if he 
were not a foreigner the» Chief Inspector would not dare to* 
question him, o^ to doubt his word. 

“In my job, we get into the way of doubting people’s 
words,” said Hemingway equably. “Besides, you’ve got a 
trick of telling first one story and then another, which 
confuses me. You told Sergeant Carsethorn you didn’t go 
to Fox House, and when he didn’t believe that, you said you 
did. You told him you went to the*back-door. Which leads 
me to think that you knew Mr. Warrenby was in the house, 
because you’d seen him. 1 daresay you reconnoitred a bit, and 
I’m sure I don’t blame you, for he seems to Have been the 
sort of man no one wiuld have wanted to meet if they could 
have avoided it. So now you tell me just what did happen!” 

This i^jjatter-of-fact speech appeared to damp Ladislas’s 
passion. After staring ^ Hemingway for a moment, he said 
in a flattened voicef “ Wiien i say I did not see him, I mean — 
I'mean ”, 
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‘‘You mean you did,” supplied •Hemingway . “Comes of 
being foreign, and not being able to speak ^nglish right, I 
daresay.” 

Ladislas gulped. “He was in his study. He was reading 
some papers.” 

Hemingway nodded, “At his desk? You could see him 
fron^m^e road, easy, if that was where he was. So then, 
according to what you told Carsethorn, you slipped up to 
the back-dbor, which, I must say, seems to me a silly thing 
to have done, because, forione thing, IVc seen the path which 
the tradesmen use, and it runs up that side of the house.^so ' 
that I should have thought you’d have caught Mr. Warrenby’s 
eye; and, for another, unless he was uncommonly deaf. I 
should have expected him to have heard you knocking on the 
back-doon However, if that’s your story, I don’t mind: it 
doesn’t seem to me to matter much.” 

“Now 1 shall tell you the truth!” said Ladislas impulsively. 
“I did not go to the door! 1 went away, because 1 do not 
wish to make trouble for Miss Warrenby, and if her uncle 
is at home it is plain to me that she carmot go with me 
^ny where. It makes nothing!” 

' “Only a bit ®f extra work for the police, and that’s fair 
enough, isn’t it?” said Hemingway. 

He left Ladislas hovering betw^ecn doubt and relief, and 
went out to find that Constable Melkinthorpe was no longer 
alone. He had left the car, and was standing beside it, 
grinning down at an agedVnd disreputable individual in a 
muclvpatched suit of c*lothes and a greasy cap, which he wore 
at a raffish angle wholly inappropriate to his advanced years. 
Beside him stood a buxom lady, who appeared to be tom 
between anxit^ty and annoyance; and, eyeing them both in a 
boding fashion, was a stout and mi4di%-aged constable. As 
the Chief Inspector paused for a moment, surveying the 
group, the buxom lady tried to take the old gerjfleman's 
arm, and besought him urgently to give over, and come off 
home to his tea. 

“You lemme go, or I’ll fetch you a clip!” sai4 the Oldest 
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Inhabitant, in shrill bat slightly indistinct tones, and 
brandishing a serviceable ash-plant. “Wimmen! I *ates the 
sight of theml Fm a-going to ’ave a few words with the 
Lunnon ^tec, and it ’ud take more than a nasty, meddling 
female to stop me! Ah! And more than a muttonheadeJ 
flat-foot wot never got no promotion, and never would, not 
if he lived to be as old as wot I am, which ^e won’t, b^^os ’e 
eats too much — unless it ain’t fat, but dropsy ’e’s got/’ 

* father!” expostulated his daughter, giving nis arm a 
shake. “You’ve got no call to be rude to Mr. Hobkirk! If 
yoii don’t stop it ” 

“You give me any more of your imperence, Biggleswade, 
and you’ll wish you’d kept a civil tongue in your head!” 
interrupted Constable Hobkirk, swelling with wrath. 

“Mr. Biggleswade to you, Mr. Hobkirk!’' instantly 
responded the lady, with a sudden veering of sympatliy. 
“Ninety years old he is, and I’ll thank you to remember it! 
Now, come along with you, Father, do!” 

“What’s all this about?” dematided Htmin^tway, stepping 
up to the group. 

Constable Ivlelkintliorpe so far forgot himself as to wink 
at his superior, but Hobkirk replied in official accents: 
“Police Constable Hobkirk, sir, reporting ” 

“You shut your gob, young feller!” commanded Mr. 
Biggleswade. “You ain’t got nothing to report. It’s me as’ll 
do the reporting. I’m going to ’avc me pitcher in the papers, 
and a bit wrote about me underneath it.” 

“All right, grandfather!” said H^mingwav goodnaturedly. 
“But give the constable a chance! What’s the matter, 
Hobkirk?” 

“If there was a^iything the matter, which there ain’t,” 
said the obstreperous Biggleswade, “it wouldn’t do you 
no good to go asking ’im, because ’e ain’t seen beyond that 
great stcjpnach of ’is for years — ^not but wot that’s far enough. 
Nor I won’t ’ave me words took out of me mouth by ’im, 
nor by you neither, becos ^hc police never ’ad nothing on 
me, and I ain’t afraid of any of you!” 
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**You^re a wicked old man, that’s ivhat you are!” exploded 
the sorely-tired Hobkirk. “Before you got so as you couldn’t 
fdo more than hobble about with a stick, you V^as the worst 
poacher in the county, and well I know it!” 

Mr. Biggleswade’s villainous countenance creased into a 
myriad wrinkles, and he gave vent to a senile chuckle. 
“Tha^is more than you could prove, my lad,” he said. “I 
don’t saV I weren’t, nor yet I don^t say I were, but wot I do 
say is that I were a sight too smart for all them gurt fools 
to catch.” 

“Don’t pay any heed to him, sir!” bbgged his horrified 
daughter. “He’s getting to be a bit childish! I’m sure I ask 
your pardon for him coming worriting you like this, but 
he’s that obstinate! And coming up here to talk to you 
without his* teeth!” 

A vicious dig from her sire’s elbow put her temporarily 
out of action. “My darter,” explained Mr. Biggleswade. 
“Lawful,” he added. “Which is wot makes ’er so blooming 
upperty! I got others. Ah, and sons! First and last ” 

“Listen, grandfather!” interposed Hemingway. “There’s 
lathing I’d like better than to hear your lifc-stoiy", but the 
tcouble is I’ve gqt work to do. So you just tell me what you 
want to see me about, will you?” 

“That’s right, my lad, you listen to me, and you’ll get 
made a Sergeant!” said Mr, Biggleswade approvingly. “Cos 
I know who done this ’eic muidcr! ’ 

“You do?” said Hemingv.*ay. 

“He don’t know an^tht,ng of tbe sort, sir!” expostulated 
Hobkirk. “He’s in his dotage! Sergeant! Why, you silly 
old fool ” 

“You leave him alone!” said HcmingwJjy briefly. “Come 
on, grandfather! VC’ho did do it?” 

An expression of intense cunning came into the wizened 
countenance of Mr. Biggleswade. “Mind, I’ll ’ave me 
pitcher in the papers!” he warned the Chief Inspector. 
“And if tliere’s a reward I’ll ’ave^thailtoot Else I won’t tell 
you nothing!” 
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“That*s all right,’’ said Hemingway encouragingly. ‘‘If 
you can tell me the name of the man Tm after, Til take a 
photo of you'^myself!” 

Much gratified, Mr. Biggleswade said: “You’re a smart 
lad, that’s wot you are! Well, if you want to know ’oo done 
it I’ll tell you! It were young Reg Ditchling!” 

“Father!” said his daughter imploringly. “It isn’t to 
go taking that poor boy’s character away from him! I keep 
telling you you’ve got it all wrong!” 

“Reg Ditchling,” repeated Mr. Biggleswade, nodding his 
hoary head mystei'jously. “And don’t you let no one tell 
you different! I was up on that there common — ah, and not 
so far from Fox Lane neither! — and 1 ’eared a shot. Plain 
as 1 ’ear you yammering now I ’eared it, and don't none of 
you start talking to me about no backfires, ’cos there ain’t 
any man living knows more about gunshots than wot 1 do — 
1 didn’t pay no ’ecd, ’cos it weren’t none of my business, 
but ’oo do you think I seen not ten minutes later, ’iding 
be’ind a blackberry bush?” 

“Reg Ditchling,” replied Hemingu^ay promprlv. 

'“You leave me tell ir you mcself!” said Mr. Biggleswade, 
affronted. “Reg Ditcliling it was! ‘And wpt might you bo 
up to?’ I says to ’im. ‘Nuthin’,’ says, scared-hke. ‘Oh, 
nuthin’ is it?’ I says to ’im. ‘And ’oo gi\e you tliat rifle, 
my lad?’ I says Then ’e ’ands me a lot of sauce, and makes 
off, and I went up to the Red Lion to ’ave a pint afore me 
tea.” 

“Y^es!” interjected his daughter. ‘And when I went up 
to fetch you home it was all of seven o’clock, and Mr. 
Crailing told me you’d been tliere half an hour!” 

Hobkirk, who had edged himself up to the Chief Inspector, 
said for his private car: “I’hat’s right, what she says, sir, 
but make the silly old fool listen to a word of sense I can’t! 
I’ll have a few words to say to Reg Ditchling when I get hold 
of him, borrowing guns he’s got no right to have, but if he 
did any shooting ©n tb/i common that day it was a good hour 
before Mr. Warrenby was killed. And I wouldn’t believe 
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that old rascal, not if he was to sw&r to it on his Bible-oath! 
It’s all on account of old Mr. Horicy being ^tervicwed for 
the local paper the day he was ninety! Nothing’ll do for 
Biggleswade but to get into the papers as well, with his 
picture!” 

“Well, I hope he manages to pull it off,” said Hemingw^ay, 
watcTlSjLg appreciatively the spirited way in which Mr. 
Biggleswade was resisting his daughter’s attempts to drag 
him homewards. “A very lively old gentleman, I call him. 
He deserves to got his picture in the pape^rs.” 

Hobkirk eyed him doubtfully. “If you had to see as m^jch" 
of him as I do, sir ” 

“bord bless yc u, he wouldn’t worry me! Have you Ind 
many of tl^e villagers trying to do a bit of detection?” 

“Sir,” said Hobkirk earnestly, “you w’ouldn’t believe it! 
Something ohronic, it ul I’ve had to cl^oke off more silly 
fatheads who saw people they don’t like not more than half 
a mile from Fox House nov^hcie near the time Mr. 
Warrenby was shot — well, as I say, you wouldn’t hardly 
credit It!” 

^ “That’s where you’re wrong, tecause I would,” said 
Hemingway. “Now then, grandiather! You go off home and 
have your tea, and don’t you worry any more about it! I 
won’t forget w’hat you’\e told me! Come on, Mclkinthorpe! 
Bellingham!” 

At ihc police-station, lie found the Chief Constable 
awaiting him, and c^iafing a little. He said cheerfully: 
‘\Sorry, sir! Did you watit to s])eak to me? I’ve been a bit 
held up by the local talent.” He saw that he had puLzled the 
Colonel, and added: “Amateur detectives, sir: the place is 
swarming with them,” 

“Oh!” said tlie C'oloncl rather ^ blanklv. “Damned 
annoying! Got anything to tell me?” 

“No, sir, I can’t say I have. Tli'' soup’s thickcnrgg nicely, 
W'hich is as far as I’m prepared to go oj: the moment.” 

“You seemed pleased!” said the Colon&l. 

“I ata,” admitted Hemingway. “In my experience, sir, 
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the thicker it gets the quicker you’ll solve it. Can you tell 
me anything a|?out the way Mr. Ainstable’s estate is settled?” 

‘‘No,” replied the Colonel, looking at him narrowly, 
can’t. Except that the heir is Ainstable’s nephew. Do 
you mean it’s entailed?” 

“Not exactly, no. At some date a settlement was made, 
but what the terms of it were I don’t know. The, .squire 
doesn’t own the estate, that’s all I know.” 

“Good God! I had no idea — arc you sure ot your tacts, 
Hemingway?” 

.!‘rm sure he’s only the tenant-fordife, sir, and I know the 
name of the firm of solicitors who act for the trustees of the 
settlement. But that’s just about all I do know. How, old 
was Mr. Alnstable’s son when he was killed?” 

The Colonel reflected. “He and my boy were at school 
together, so he must have been nineteen and — no, he was a 
few months older than Michael. About twenty.” 

“Not of age. Then the estate must have been settled by 
his grandfather, or resettled by him. It can’t have been 
resettled by this man while his son was still a minor. I’m 
not very well up in thd!*>e things, but I did once have a ca ^ 
which hinged on the settler >ent of a big estate.” ^ 

“How did you find all this out?” demanded the Colonel. 
^‘I should doubt w’-hether anyone except, 1 suppose, Drybeck, 
knows anything about Ainstable’s affairs. And, good God, 
be wwildn’t talk about a client’s private businecs.s!” 

“Properly speaking,” replied Henjjngway, “it was Har- 
bottle who discovered it. And Mi*. Drybeck wasn’t the only 
person w'ho knew thcrc’d been a settlement. Sampson 
Warrenby knew it. And unless I’m much mistaken, Mr. 
Haswell knows it teo — or at any rate suspects it.” 

“I should have saiu tlvit Warrenby was the last man in the 
world Ainstable would have confided in! But go on!” 

“I’m dead sure he didn’t confide to him, sir. Warrenby 
found it out. There’s^ a copy of a letter he wrote to the 
solieittirs of the trustee^s, saring that he had a client that was 
interested ii> Mr. ^Ainstable’s gravel-pit, and that he 'was in- 
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formed they were the proper people for him to apply to. 
And there’s an answer from this firm, all very plain, stating 
that although any money would have to be •paid to them,, 
acting for the trustees, to be apportioned as between the 
tenant-for-hfe and the trust funds, all such contracts were 
a matter for Mr, Ainstable only. Now, on the face of it, it 
looki^ if Warrenby must have approached Mr. Drybeck, 
knowing him to be Mr. Ainstable's solicitor, and been 
passed on by him to this London firm.” 

“I suppose so,” said the*Colonel, staring at him. 

“Yes, sir, only Tve met a lot of fals^ faces in my time,,* 
and it’s my belief this is one of them. I don’t doubt 
Warrenby got the information he anted out of Mr. 
Drybet'k, but I should say he didn’t appear in the matter 
himself. fact, I don’t know how he managed it, which is 
probably just as well, because I’ve got a strong notion that 
if ever I got to the bottom of the methods the late lamented 
employed to find out things about his neighbours I’d very 
likely get up a subscription for the man who did him in, 
instead of arresting him.” 

“I don’t follow you,” the Colonel said. “Why should 
Warrenby not appear in the matter? It seems to me that 
if he had a client ” 

“Yes, sir, but another strong notion I have is that he 
hadn’t got any such thing. Seems highly unnatural to me 
that Mr. Drybeck should never have mentioned the matter 
to the Squire, and that he cfidn’t I’m quite satisfied. It came 
as news to Mr. AinstaMe^and not such veiy pleasant news 
either.” 

The Colonel stirred restlessly. “‘X"hat makes ^ou think 
there was no client ?” 

“The fact that we don’t hear an\th#ig more about him> 
sir. Haviiig gone to the trouble of finding out who was the 
right person to apply to, Warrenby didn’t apply to him,” 

“He might, surely, have discovered that the U‘ase of the 
pit had already been granted,” ob^ectt^i th® Colonel. 

“I’ll go further than that, sir. rie miglit haVe ^own it all 
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along. In fact, he muct have known it. Everyone in 
Thomden couldn't help but know it. I think something 
made him sus^fect the Squire's estate had been settled, and he 
wanted to know just how the land lay. He hadn't a hope of 
getting Mr. Drybeck to tell him anything, so he went about 
the job in a different way." 

“I should like you to tell me exactly what's in your;\iind, 
Hemingway," said tlie Colond, in a level voice. 

"Well, sir, taking one thing with another, fc wouldn't 
surprise me to learn that the Squire's committing waste — 
and has been doing so ever since his boy was killed. Now, 
as 1 say, I'm not an exi ert, but I do know that if youVe gpt 
a settled estate, and you go selling its capital, in a manner of 
speaking — ^timber, mineral rights, and such -like— ■ about two- 
thirds of what you make out of it has to be p(it into the 
estate funds." He paused, but the Colonel said nothing. 
"And if you put the whole sum into your own pocket — or 
perhaps invest it so that your wife will be left comfortably 
off when you're dead — well, that's committine waste." 

The Colonel raised his eyes from their browning con- 
templation of the blojter on his desk. "That's a prettv 
serious charge, Chief Inspector." 

"It is, sir. Only, of course, I'm not concenied with what 
hlr, AinstaMe may be doing with his estate, except in so far 
as it might have a bearing on this case. It isn't a cnmiiuil 
offence." 

"What do you mean to do?" 

"Get the Department to make a few discreet enquiries for 
me. I'hcre won't be any noise made over it, but it’s got to 
be done." 

"Of course," sg^d the Colonel, a little stiffly. "If you 
think you have enough evidence to justify an enejuiry." 

"Well, I do think so, sir. To start with, I've got reason 
to suspect that Warrenby had some sort of a hold over the 
Squire. To go on with, I've had a look at that estate, and 
1 can see there's prccidas lijtle money being spent on it, and 
a tidy sum being taken out of it. Then I find that it's going 
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to a nephew who, by all accounts? is next door to being a 
stranger to the Squire. And I don’t mind saying that Tve 
got a lot of sympathy for the Squire, because he’s been 
hamstrung by a settlement that was meant to make every- 
thing safe and snug. If the hoy had lived to be twenty-one, 
I don’t doubt the estate would have been resettled, and 
prov^j%.>n made for Mrs. Ainstablc. But be didn’t, and it 
looks to me very much as if the Squire knows that nephew 
of his woufdn’t look at it the same way his son would have. 
Well, when I saw Mr. and Mrs. Ainstablc, I thought she 
looked a lot more likely to die than he Jid. But when I 
Old Place, I went and paid a call on the Vicar, and that’s 
where I learned that the Squire has a bad heart.” 

‘‘Angina^’’ said the Colonel shortly. ‘‘But, as far as I 
know, he's only had two not very severe attacks.” 

“Yes, Mr. Haswell, who happened to be with the Vicar 
when I called, said there was no reason why Mr. Ainstablc 
shouldn’t live foi a good many years yet. On the other hand, 
you don’t have to be a doctor to know tliat he might go very 
suddenly. That adds quite a bit of colour to wdvat I’d already 
t^oticed. Which w’^as that when I •mentioned those two 
letters Harbottlo found in V’am;nby\s office 1 knew Fd given 
the Squire and Mrs. Ainstable a nasty jolt. I got the 
impression that the lUvSt thing either of them w'anted me to 
do was to start nosing round that gravel-pit, or all the timber 
he's been felling. And cm top of that, when the Vicar 
started to say something about the gra\ el-pit, Mr. Haswxll 
nipped in as neat as >ouf^lease, and flicked his mind olT on 
to sometliing quite djflcrent. Which leads me to think that 
he’s gcu pretty much tlie same idea as I have about w^hat the 
Sciuire’s up to!” 

There was a sliort silence. The Cploftel broke it. “This is 
a damned, nasty affair, Hemingway! Well — it’s up to you, 
thank God! If you’re riglit —if V^arrenby was blacycmailing 
the Squire, not for money, but merely to force him to 
sponsor liim socially — does tha% in ^our*vicw, constitute a 
sufficient motive for murder?” 
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“He went hack to th& Stock Exchange for nearly five 
years. Lived in bachelor chambers, in Jermyn Street. 
There’s nothing known about him, barring the bare facts 
I’ve given you. Hasn’t even had his driving licence endorsed. 
He left the Stock Exchange at the end of 1950. That’s all 
I’ve got for you.” 

“I’m bound to sav it isn’t promising,” said Hemiijj;^*ay. 
“What about his wife?” 

“He hasn’t got one.” 

“Yes, he has!” Hemingway said impatiently. “And a 
•baby! I told you so*, and what’s more I asked you to look 
into her record too!” 

“I know you did, hut I haven’t got anything here about 
her.” 

“Who handled this?” demanded Hemingway suspiciously. 

“Jimmy Wroxhain,” 

“Oh!” said Hemingwav. “Well, it’s nor like him to miwss 
anything that’s wanted. You did tell him to look into the 
wife. Bob?” 

“Yes, I did, and if I ever sec half a chance of getting you 
dishiissed from the service with ignominy ” 

“^'ou won’t,” interrupted Hemingu^av. “No, look here, 
Bob, Jimmy must have slipped up! I’ve seen the set-up: 
husband and wife, and one baby, a year old. By what Lindale 
told me, I should say he was married about two years ago.” 

“No record,” replied the Superimerident. “Jimmy had a 
talk with one of the partners of tllo firm he used to be with, 
and he didn’t seem to know whcre,he'was now, or what he 
was doing. Said he left the Stock Exchange because he was 
unsettled by the War.” 

“That’s pretty m^ich what Lindale told me. *But, by what 
you’ve just read out tj me, it looks as though it took him 
five years to decide he couldn’t stick city life any longer. 
Did you say lie had a couple of sisters living?” 

“Yes. *The elder one lives with the father — he’s got a 
parish somewhere m tbj Mjdlands — and the younger one’s 
married to a shipowner. Lives up near Birkenhead.” 
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‘‘Birkenhead. . . . Well, that’s some way oC Might account 
for her never having been seen in these parts. I should have 
thought the other one would have visited hifci, though. Oh, 
well! Perhaps she can’t leave the old man. Did Jimmy see 
the uncle?” 

“No, he died in the last year of the War. No Lindales at 
allV*ijthe firm since your man pulled out.” 

“Pity. He miglit liave been able to wise us up. Some- 
thing odd^about this.” 

“I don’t see anything* odd about it. The woman you’ve 
seen must be liis mistress. It does happen, you know!” 

Hemingway was frowning, and he ignored this frivolity. 
“It hasn't got th it appearance,” he said. “She isn’t that 
type at all. It isn’t that kind of household, either. Well, 
never miftd! I’ve got another job I want done. Now, listen, 
Bob!” 

He was still talking to Hinckley when Inspector Harbottle 
came into the office. The Inspector wore his usual air of 
impenetrable gloom, a circumstance which prompted his 
superior to tell the Superintendent tliat he must now ring 
^ off. “Because Dismal Desmond’s just come in, and I can* see 
'he’s suffered a.bereavement. S^cvlong, Boh!” 

“If that was the Superintendent,” said Harbottle, eyeing 
him severely, “has he had the report on any of the bullets 
yet, sir?” 

“Only the first. Nothing like the one we’re after. We 
shall be getting the rest tdhiorrow.” 

“It was not fired iroiji Plenmdler’s rifle?” said Harbottle, 
a strong inflexion of disappointment in his voice. “Well, 
I’m surprised!” 

“I'm not,^ replied Hemingway. “I ^ncy I see that bird 
leaving the rifle in the case for n^e t# pick up, if he’d shot 
Warrenhy with it!” 

“Well,” said Harbottle, diss'^tisfied, “of all the people 
I’ve seen down here, I’d say he was the likeliest. I don’t 
mind telling you, Chief, I too|: a dislike to him the instant 
I laid- eyes on him,” 
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“I know you did, and Kll do my best to bring it home to 
him,'' said Hemingway, who was jotting down various items 
in this notebocfcc. 

“It's no laughing matter," said the Inspector austerely. 
“A wicked tongue shows a wicked nature! When he told 
you he had murdered his brother, I was never more shocked 
in my life. Even you, sir, would not talk about a thii:>g'1ike 
that as if it was a good joke!" 

“Now, look here!" exclaimed Hemingway wrathfully. 

“And, what is more,” continued^the Inspector, paying no 
•heed to him, “whatever I may have believed at the time, I 
bePieve him now!" 

“You can believe what you like, but I’m not here to 
investigate the other Plenmeller's death. Carsethom tells 
me there was no doubt he committed suicide, anyv^ay.” 

“Oh, he did that all right!” said Harbottle. “But, if you 
were to ask me, I should say this man was morally his 
murderer.” 

“Well, he said he drove him to it, didn't Wb? What have 
you found to put you into this taking?” 

“It hasn't, strictly speaking, anything to do with this case,” ^ 
said Harbottle, “but I brought it along with those papers 
you see there, thinking you might like to read it. You’ll 
recall that I told you Warrenby was the Coroner; well, I 
came upon the letter that unfortunate man wrote w^hen he 
killed himself. Here it is! Now, you listen to this, sir! It’s 
dated May 25th of the last yeat — that was the night be 
locked himself into his bedroom aijd gassed himself. ‘Dear 
Qavirif This is the last letter you'll receive from tae, and I don't 
propose ever to set eyes on you again. You only want to come 
here for what you carf. get out of me, and to goad me into losing 
my temper with your dcu.med tongue, and to he maddened by you 
on top of all I have to suffer is too much. I've reached the end 
of my tether. The place will be yours sooner than you think, and 
when you* step into my shoes you can congratulate yowsclf on 
having done your bit toviards finishing me off. You will, if I 
know you. Yours, Walter,* " Harbottle laid the sheet of paper 
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down, ‘‘Aiid he was right, poor gentleman! He does 
congratulate himself!” 

Hemingway picked up the letter, and glanced at it. “Yes, 
well, I don’t like Plenmeller any more than you do, but 
call it a damned mean thing to do, gas yourself and leave a 
letter like this behind you! Nice for his brother to have to 
listetMo it being read out in court!” 

“You’d have thought he’d have left the district,” said 
Harbottle^ 

“I wouldn’t, because, for one tiling, he’d find it hard to get^ 
a price for his property here; and for another, although 4ie 
may be a coldblooded devil, he’s got plenty of nerve.” 

“Nerve enough to have shot Warrenby is what / think!” 

“Lord, ^es!” agreed Hemingway. “Nerve enough to shoot 
half the village, if it suited his book to do it! But if you’re 
trv'ing to make me believe he shot Warrenby just because he 
didn’t happen to like him, you’re wasting your time, 
Horace! I’ve been telling the Chief Constable that I don’t 
know what constitutes a motive for murder, or what 
doesn’t, but that was putting it a bit too high. I do know 
.that no one, barring a lunatic, kills & chap because he thinks 
he’s a pushing •bounder! I daresay that’s what his highness 
would like me to think, so as he can sir back and watch me 
making a fool of myself, but if he wants me to treat him as a 
hot suspect he'll have give me a sniff of a real motive — 
and stop being the life and soul of the party! Did you find 
anything else at Warr^nby^s office?” 

Harbortle glanced disffaragingb at the papers on th/' desk. 
“I brought that lot along for you to look at, but I wouldn’t 
say they were likely to lead you anywhere. There’s some 
correspondence with one of the 1 own •Councillors, which 
looks as if they’d had a row; and there’s a whole lot of stuff 
about a trust for sale, which I can’t say 1 quite get the hang 
of. Seems Mr. Drybeck was the principal trusteejpand had 
the handling of it. Warrenby was ^acting for someone he 
calls by a fancy name I nevef heard before.” Harbottle 
picked up one of the clips of documents, and searched 
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through them. '‘Here you are, sirl A Cestui que trust,’* he 
said, laying the^ letter before his chief, and pointing to the 
words. 

‘‘Lawyers!” ejaculated Hemingway disgustedly. “Go and 
see if there’s a dictionary on the premises, for the lord’s 
sake!” 

The Inspector went away, returning a few minutesf^later 
with a well-thumbed volume in his hand. “It’s a person 
entitled to the benefit of a trust,” he announced. 

“Good!” said Hemingway, who was running through the 
‘fetters. “That’s about what it looks like, from all this. 
This client wants his share of the trust: that’s clear enough; 
and apparently it’s all in order to sell the thing, only, for 
some reason or other Drybcck’s being coy about d^ing it.” 

“Yes, but only because it’s a bad time to sell,” Harbottle 
pointed out. “He says so in one of the letters, and it sounds 
reasonable enough. You’ll see that 'VX’arrenby doesn’t 
quarrel with that at all. Writes perfectly civ^Jl> , and says he 
appreciates the situation, but his client is anxious to receive 
his, share of the sale without loss of time. 1 don’t see what 
bearing any of it could have upon the murder, sir. In fact, , 
I was in two minds about bringing it to you. "The thing that 
made me wonder was that Mr. Dr^brck came to the office 
this afternoon — nosing round, I thouglit, but lie said he’d 
come to find out it there was anything he could do to Kelp 
Coupland. He tried to get me to tell him if I’d discovered 
anything — at least, that’s the way I ,rcad his chut, but I 
wouldn’t be prepared to swear it wlivsn’t just inquisitiveness. 

I got rid of him, of course, and it did enter my mind that 
perhaps he was worried about this correspondence with 
Warrenby. I fount! nothing else that was any concern of 
his.” ^ . 

“Well, that’s interesting,” said Hemingway. “There’s no 
doubt tbit this client of Warrenby’s vas determined to 
have his share of the trust, and there’s no doubt that 
Drybeck’s stalling,* Of course, it may be that he’s just trying 
to do his best for tl^e beneficiaries — pity we don’t know what 
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the others ^plt about an immediafe sale! — and on the other 
hand it may be that he’s got reasons of his own for not 
wanting to sell the trust.” 

“Good gracious, Chief, do you mean you think he’s been 
embezzling the funds?” exclaimed Harbottle. 

“No, not embezzling them, but it wouldn’t surprise me 
if lie’s made a muck of the thing through being fatheaded, or 
half asleep. And if tliat’s so, then Td bet mv last farthing 
Warrenby had got wind of it. It’ll bear looking into, 
anywav. Is tlure an^^hing in this?” He picked up an address 
book as he spoke, and opened it at random. 

“I haven't studied it, sir. I thought Td better do so, 
though.” 

Hemmj’way nodded, turning over the thin leaves in a 
cursorv’ survey. “Yes, quite right. You never know 
whiil-- 1 lo l^rokc otf suddenly. “Well, I’m damned!’' 

“What have you found, sir?'’ demanded the Inspector, 
bending c'ver him to sec wh.it was written on the page. 

“bomediing I wasn't expecting, and didn’t more than half 
believe in. Horace, let it be a lesson to you! Always pay 
♦attention to what people say to you, no matter how silly 
you may think nt sounds!” • 

“You do.” said Harbottle. 

“I didn’t this time, I had a suspicion that your friend 
Plenmeller was trying 1 > see whciher he could get me to 
follow a red herring. He told me to look for someone called 
Neiithall —and here he is, fiiy lad ! Francis Aloysius Nenthall, 
Red Lodge, IWidluirst, feurrev. Hamn! I wish I’d lotikcd at 
this book before I ring the Superintendent up! I'll have to 
get on to him again first thing tomorrow.” 

“What did* riennu'llcr say about this van?” 

“He said that Warrenby once a^skeC Lindale if the name 
conveyed anything to him, and that it obviously conveyed 
a lot more than he liked — though he denied it. W^ich may, 
or may not be true. What I’m sure of is that Ultima Unlikely 
was right when she said there sAuctRing fishy about the 
Lindale set-up. There is. S/ie’s scared w^hite, ai^d he's playing 
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every ball sent down to him with a dead bat. tThey Ve got 
something the'jj’re desperately anxious I shan’t find out. So 
has the Squire — but I think I know what that is. This is a 
nice case, Horace.” 

“1 don’t see it, sir.” 

‘'No, and you never will, because you’re not interested 
in psychology.” 

The Inspector, knowing his chief’s foibles, looked at him 
with deep foreboding, but Hemingway did not pursue his 
favourite study. He said thoughtfully: "1 don’t know when 
• I’ue had so many possibles to choose from. It’s to be hoped 
I don’t lose my bearings amongst them. There are three with 
motives that stand out a mile: the dead man’s niece, who 
inherits his money; her glamour-boy, who says^ he never 
thought of marrying her, which I take to be a highly men- 
dacious statement; and old Drybeck, w^ho’s been losing 
groimd to Warrenby for years, and may— if mv guess is 
correct — have been standing in danger of Ij^'ing discovered 
by him to have made a mess of some trust. Those arc w^hat 
you might call the hot suspects. After them I’ve got the 
questionablcs, headed h>' the Squire. I think he was being 
blackmailed by Warrenby.” « 

"The Squire?” said Harbottlc sceptically. "Blackmailed 
for what?” 

"Committing waste. No, I know you don’t know what 
that is, but it doesn’t matter; it’s a civil offence, and though 
it could easily land him in a packet of ^rouble it isn’t a thing 
that concerns the police. I’ll explaifi it to you presently, but 
don’t keep on interrupting me! As I say, there’s him, which 
makes four — and we shall have to include his wife, though I 
can’t say I fancy hir much, so that’s hve. Next, we’ve got 
the Lindales. Either towld have done it; he’s the t>^pe who 
uvuldy given a sufficient motive. That tots up to four in the 
Questionable class. Seven altogether.” 

"Are you leaving out Plenmeller?” demanded Harbottle. 

"Certainly not: I’m f)uttirg him at the head of the third 
class — ^those ,<-hat might have done it, but who don’t seem 
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to have had.any reason to have done it. Three of them. 
Plenmeller, easily capable of murder; Haswell, a dark 
horse ” 

“He had an alibi, sir!” 

“Not the young man: his father, I met him today, with 
the Vicar, and he’s one of these cool, levelheaded customers 
who say just about as little as they need. Carsethom verified 
that he did go to some place or other fifteen miles from 
Thornden*on Saturday afternoon, but we’ve only got his 
word for it that he didiVt get home till eight because he 
stopped at his office in Bellingham on his way, to polish, ^ 
off some job he had on hand. They close at midday on 
Saturdays, so there was no one there to corroborate his 
story.” 

“What *about the Vicar?” asked Harbottle. “He could 
have reached Fox House by way of his own meadow.” 

“If the Vicar did it, I’m not fit to direct traffic, let alone 
conduct an investigation into a case of murder! The only 
other possible — unless you have a fancy for Mrs. Midge- 
holme, because Warrenby kicked one of her dogs — is Reg.” 
i “Who is he?” # 

“1 haven’t met him yet, but; I’ve got reason to think he 
may have been cavorting about the common with the 
Vicar’s gun on Saturday. He’s a very^ unlikely suspect, but 
I’m including him because he’s got that rifle hidden away 
somewhere. I’ve left orders he’s to bring it in to us tomorrow 
on his way to work. Frcfhi what I’ve seen of his family, I 
should sav he would. IfJie doesn’t, you can go and pull him 
in. All told, that makes nine people — but I admit I don’t 
fancy some of them.” 

“You’ve fdrgotten the Major,” said Harbottle drily. 

“I’m keeping him up my slec\;c, in case all else fails,” 
retorted Hemingway, gathering the papers on the desk into 
a pile, and tieing them up, “Come on! We’ve done enough 
for today.” 

“Are you asking for an adjoxjpimtnt tomorrow, sir? Who 
is going to preside over the inquest?” 
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‘Tellow from HawkshcacL The Chief Constable tells me 
he's all right, but one of these chatty old boys that like to 
go into all th^ irrelevant details, so I daresay we shall waste 
the better part of the morning on the job. However, there's 
not much I can do till I hear from Hinckley again. Come on!" 

On the following morning, Hemingv^^ay was greeted by the 
news, when he walked into the police station, that young 
Ditchling had arrived there ten minutes earlier, and was 
awaiting his pleasure. 

“Did he bring in that rifle?" aske'd Hemingway. 

“Yes, sir. Sergeant Knarsdale has it." 

“All right. Know anything about this lad?" 

“No, sir — nothing against him, tliat is. It’s a \'ery respect- 
able family. All in steady jobs, and none of them been in 
any kind of trouble. This kid’s just over sixteen. Works 
at Ockley’s Stores, and is well spoken of by the bo*s. But 
I’d say he’s prettv’ scared." 

“Fancy that!" marvelled Hemingway. “JJend him in to 
me!" 

The youth who was presently ushered into the small 
office was a shockheadccll^oy with a slightly pimpled counten- 
ance, and the 'ather clumsy limbs of the rapidly growing 
adolescent. He entered the room with every evidence of 
reluctance, and remained just inside it, staring at the Chief 
Inspector out of a pair of round, serious eyes, and tightly 
gripping a trilby hat before him, 

Hemingway looked him over. "^‘So you’re Reg Dindiling, 
are you?" he said. 

“Yessir," acknowledged Reg, with a gulp. 

“All right. Come and sit down in that chair, and tell me 
w^hat you mean by yot giving his gun back to Wr. Cliburn!" 

This command was. uttered in quite a friendly tone, but 
it was apparent that Reg saw the prison gates yawmtng wide 
before him. He shrinkirigly approached the chair in front 
of the deSk, and sat down on the extreme edge t)f it, but the 
power of speech sedmeckto hjve deserted him. 

“Come on!" said Hemingway kindly. “I’m not going to 
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eat you. Wlipre was the rifle? Didiyou have it in that shed 
I saw?** 

“Ted put it there, *cos of Alfie, sir.** 

“Well, that was a sensible thing to do, at all events. Was 
the shed locked every day?** 

“Yessir.** 

“Where do you keep the key?** 

“Ted and me had a place for it the others don’t know 
ab(')ut, sir, So as Claud and Aliie couldn’t get in and monkey 
with the tools when wc wasn’t theie.” 

“Well, where was this place?’* 

Reg twisted his hat round and round between his hanas. 
“Ted and me put tarred felt ovc'* the roof, to keep the rair 
out, sir. There’s a place where you can slip the key under- 
neath It.** 

Hemingway’s brows snapped together. “Is tliat w^herc 
’you alw^ays put the kc\ ?*’ 

“'^essir,** said Reg nervouvsly. “Nobody knows about it, 
*copt Ted and me — honest, sir!” 

Hemingway said nothing for a moment, visualizing the 
.fow' of cottages, from the upper mdows of which, he 

judged, a sufficiently good view" could be obtained of die 
line of narrow gardens, Reg sw'allowcd convulsively, and 
w"ent on twisting his hat. 

‘‘Now', look heic, my laJ!** said Hemingway. “l*m not 
going to ask y ou w'hy you didn’t do w hat your brother told 
you, and take that rifle bacA^ to Mr, Cliburn, because I know" 
why you didn’t. Nor arr^I going to tell you that you’\e been 
hn'aking the law by liaving in your pos&ession a gun without 
a Firearms licence, because I’ve no doubt Constable 
Hobkirk’s already torn y'ou oft the strip.” 

“Yessir,*' acknowledged the culpri% with a sickly smile. 
“I’m very sorry', sir.” 

“Well, sec you don’t do it agaml Y'ou answ"cr w'hat I am 
going to ask you truthfully, and very likelv you’8 hear no 
more about it. Did you have t^iat rifle out on the common 
on Saturday?” 
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‘^Yessir, but honest I never shot the gentleman!’* said Reg, 
sweating a little. 

“What did */ou shoot?” 

“Nothing, sir! It was only target-practice, like Ted told 
me I ought to do. It was Ted learnt me to shoot, and I only 
went out with him the three times. And then he got his 
call-up papers, and he said to take the rifle back to* the 
Reverend, and, honest, I meant to! Only there was some 
cartridges left, and I thought if I was to use them^or practice 
the Reverend wouldn’t mind, and'I could take the rifle back 
on the Sunday.” 

* *‘‘‘Well, why didn’t you?” 

“It — it was all over the village Mr. Warrcnby had been 
shot.” 

“Had the wind up, eh?” 

“Well, I— Well, sir ” 

“Because,” pursued Hemingway relentlessly, “tliis target- 
practice of yours was quite close to Fox Hoii^e, wasn’t it?” 

“No, sir!” asserted Reg, the colour rising to his face. 
“That’s what old Mr. Biggleswade told you, but it isn’t true! 
I went to Squire’s grav^bpit, ’cos there’s no one there of a 
Saturday afternoon, and it’s a safe place. And I brought my 
cards, sir, just to show you it s true, wdiat I’m telling >ou!” 

With these words, he produced from his pocket several 
small cardboard targets, and laid them on the desk before 
the Chief Inspector. If they were valueless as proof that Reg 
had not fired tlie \’'icar’s rifle in the vicinity of Fox House, 
they did at least convince Heming^vav'that only by accident 
could he have shot a man through the head at a range of nearly 
a hundred yards. Inhere was a decided twinkle in his eye as 
he looked at the targets. He said: “^'hat w’as*your range?” 

“T went^’-five yaras^sir — about,” replied Reg. 

“You got quite a lot ot shots on the targets, didn’t you?” 
said Hemingway gravely. 

“Yessif!” said Reg, with simple pride. “I was trying to 
get a good group, like Tiicd docs. If I could practise regular, 
I soon would.” • 
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*^Well, what you want to do is to join a Rifle Club, my 
lad, and not go practising with other people’s rifles in 
public places,” said Hemingway, handing Aim back his 
targets. ‘‘What time was it when you were in the gravel- 
pit?” 

“It would have been a bit after five when I got there, sir, 
and I wasn’t there more ’n an hour, that I’ll swear to, and I 
should say it was less, because I was back home by half past 
sbc. And iflease, sir, Mum, and Edie, and Claud will tell 
you the same, becajjisc 

“Yes, well, if I want to check up on your story I’ll ast^ 
them!” said the Chief Inspector hastily, mentally registering 
a resolve to depute this task to Harbottle. “What I want to 
know at the moment is what you did with the rifle when 
you got home?” 

“1 cleaned it, sir, like Ted showed me.” 

“Yes. and then?” 

“I didn’t do anything with it, sir, beyond wrap it up in a 
bit of sacking. Ted said ” 

“Never mind what Ted said! Did you lock it up in the 
/^hed?” 

“VCY'II — well, mo, sir — not at; once 1 didn't. I mean — I 
had it in the shed, but it wasn’t locked, of course, ’cos I had 
to do a job for Mum,” said Reg apologetically. “Two, 
really, because Claud and Aitie went and broke one of the 
chairs, scrapping, you know, so I mended that, and then I 
got on with the plate-rack Ted and me was making for her.” 

“You mean you were ii^rhe shcil yourself?” 

“Tliat’s right, sir. I locked it up when Mum l ailed me in 
to supper, which we had a bit late, on account of C-laud not 
getting in till rtear a quarter to eight, because of the Outing 
the Wolf Cubs had.” 

“So that you’re quite sure no one could have got hold of 
the rifle.'” 

“Well, they coiddn’t, sir not possibly! And whafs more, 
sir, I don’t see how Mr. Riggle^wadf co«lJ have heard me 
shooting, not from wdicre he was sitting! Because when he 
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came in to tell Mum he'd been talking to you, which he 
did, right away, he told her where he'd been sitting when he 
heard the shot, and Mum says his own daughter told him not 
to talk so silly, because he couldn’t have heard it, not all that 
way off. And it stands to reason he didn’t, sir, because if he 
heard one shot, why didn’t he hear all the others?” 

Hemingway pulled open a drawer in the desk, and took 
from it tl^e sketch-plan of Thonulen. “Where was he 
sitting?” he asked. “Come and show me!” 

Reg obediently got up, and stared at the plan over the 
. 4?hief Inspector’s shoulder. It took him a minute or two to 
grasp it. Then he said: “Well, sir, it’s a bit difficult, because 
this doesn’t show the trees, and the paths, and that, on the 
common. Only the gorse bushes beside Fox Lane, There’s 
some trees just beyond them, about here.” He laid a finger 
on the plan, a little to the north-east of the gorsc-clump. 

“Between the bushes and the gravel-pit. Yes, 1 saw them. 
And beyond them the ground falls away, doesn’t it?” 

“That’s right, sir. You get a view over the common from 
there, and there’s a seat, and a path leading to it. Mr. 
Biggleswade said he wjs sitting there, and 1 daresay he was, 
because it’s tl.e walk he always takes. And you can see for 
yourself it’s a long way off the gravel-pit.” He paused, a 
frown of deep concentration on his brow. “What’s more, 
if he had heard me shooting, lie must have known which 
side of him I was, and he’s gone and said I was firing in the 
very opposite direction to whaf 1 was! He must be getting 
barmy! But what I think, sir, is thyt lie never heard anything, 
and he only said he did because of seeing me with the rifle, 
and wanting to get into the papers.” 

“Where did he-see you?” 

“Well, it was alof g tjic path I told you about, sir. It sort 
of runs into Fox Lane nearly opposite Miss Patterdale’s 
house.” 

“An5* what made you go all tliat way round to get home, 
when you could»ha\lfc dcyie it in half the time, walking 
straight across the common from the pit?” asked Hemingway. 
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Reg blushed, and replied guiltily^ “Well, sir — being as it 
was tht? Reverend’s gun — Well, what I mean is, it’s all open 
in that part of the common, besides the cricket»ground — ^and 
a Saturday afternoon, too, with people about — so I thought 
better to go round where 1 wouldn’t be likely to meet 
anyone,” 

“Only you met Biggleswade. And when he asked you 
what you were up to with a rifle, you cheeked him, and ran 
off. Now, it didn’t seem to me that he’s one who sets much 
store by the law, so what made you so scared of him?” 

“I wasn’t — ^not exactly, sir! Well, 1 wouldn’t have been 
if it w^asn’t for Alfie. Alfie wxmf and played a trick onT 
Mr. Biggleswade tht‘ other day, and he was fair hopping, and 
he’s such a spiteful old devil I thought he might easily go 
and make trouble with the Reverend, or even Mr. Hobkirk, 
just to get back on us!” said Reg, in a burst of candour. 

“1 see. That’s about all I want from you at the moment, 
then. You’d better get off to your work — and see you don’t 
go breaking the law again, mv lad!” 

“No, sir! Thank yt)u, sir!” said Reg, on a gasp of relief. 

He made for tlie door, nearly colliding with Inspector 
Tfarbottle, wlio.came into the office at that moment. Tlie 
sight of the Inspector’s stem countenance quite unnerved 
him; he stammered something unintelligible, and fairly fled 
from so quelling a present e. 

The Inspector shut t-he door. “Is that young Ditchling? 
You seem to Irave shaken h^n up good and proper, sir!” 

“Not me! He took c^ne look at \ ou, and thought you were 
ilic public hangman, and I’m sure I’m not surprised. Is that 
the report I’m w^aiting for?” 

“Just come, in,” said Harbottle, handing him a sealed 
envelope. 

Hemmingway tore it open, and dVew oa» the single sheet 
it contained, and spread it open. “Not a sausage!” he said, 
assimilating its message. 

“You mean to tell me, sir, that no^one^of the rifles we’ve 
tested is the one we’re after?” 
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“Not one!’* said Hen^ngway cheerfully. “What’s more, 
I don’t need a comparing microscope to convince me the 
Vicar’s rifle i^n’t the right one either. It’ll have to be tested, 
of course, but you can put it out of your head, Horace! If 
every witness was as honest as that kid you saw, you’d be a 
Chief Inspector, instead of stooging round with me, and 
thinking how much better you could do the job yourself!” 

“I don’t,” said Harbottle, his rare smile flickering across 
his face. “But if the fatal shot wasn’t fired from any of the 
rifles we’ve pulled in, nor yet from the one you have now, 
then it seems to me that we shall have to pull in some of the 
Tithers which you wouldn’t even let me tell you about!” 

“We may,” agreed Hemingway. “On the other hand, we 
may not. I’m beginning to get some funny ideas about this 
case, Horace. However, there’ll be time enough to tell you 
what they are when we've attended the inciuest.” He 
glanced at his watch. “Which we’d better be thinking about,” 
he added. “What will you bet me the Deputy Coroner will 
be playing to capacity? 

“If he is, people will be disappointed,” said Harbottle. 
“I suppose you’ll ask for an adjournment pretty quick on 
the doctor’s e^ idence?’' 

“I probably will,” said Hemingw'ay. “It all depends.” 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE Chief Inspector wa^s As he and Harbottle 

elbowed their way throu<^h the throng of persons seeking 
admission to the court-room, he said, over liis shoulder: 
“What did I tell you? Tuniing them aw'ay at the doors!” 

Inside, the Chief Constable said: “It ^^as bound to be a 
cause aHcbrcy of course. Half Bellingham^s here. Silly fooK! 
What do they think tliey Ve going to hear?” 

Hemingway, scanning the audience, made no reply. Half 
Bellingham might be piescnt, but Ihornden was scantily 
represented. Neither the Amstables nor the Lindales had 
apparently thought it worth while to attend the inquest; and 
of Ciavin Plenmeller there wms no sign. Major and Mrs. 
MiJgeholme were seated beside Mr. Dr>’beck; and Mr. 
^Haswell had found a place not far from them. Possibly he 
had come to hoar his son give evidence. 

Charles, wlio was suftenng from a strong sense of ill- 
usage, had brought Ma\is, Abby, and Miss Patterdale from 
Thoniden, in his dash* g sports ('ar. ir>o incensed was he 
w’lth Abby fur electing to accompany Mavis on her shopping 
expedition on the previoas afternoon, rather than to ha\^e 
lun down to the coast i\itli hiir, as had been (he insisted) 
arranged, tliat he had in\ited Miss Patterdale to occupy the 
front seat in Ins car, and had even gone so far as' to say that 
he didn’t kncpa' why Abby wantetl to attejid tlie inquest at all. 
But Mavis, who (lie sa\agely whispeitd to Mi^s Patterdale) 
had got herself up to look like a French widow, said gently 
that she had risked Abby to go wr h her, so there was nothing 
more to be said about that. Abby liad then made a^-er>' rude 
grimace at him, an unendeani^ geaiure which had had the 
extraordinary etfect upon him of confiritiing him m his 
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resolve to marry her, even if he had to drag h^r to the altar 
to do it. 

WheiA he shepherded his party into the court-room, those 
who had come into Bellingham on the omnibus were already 
ensconced in front-row seats. Besides Mr. Dr>^beck and the 
Midgeholmes, these included Mr. Biggleswade, and the late 
Mr. Warrenby’s cook-general, a sharp-eyed damsel with 
tow-coloured hair cut in the style adopted by her favourite 
film-star. Gladys, a good cook and a hard worker, was 
known to be a Treasure, but she \Vas also one of those who 
djelieved in sticking up for her rights. Not even her late 
employer had ever been permitted to encroach on these; and 
since he was well aware of the difficulty of getting ser\ ants to 
live in quiet villages, and set a high value on Gladys’s 
culinary skill, he had been conteiU, after one ‘attempt to 
subjugate her, to rate Mavis for being unable to n'.aiuigc the 
household better. Gladys considered it to be her uiujucstion- 
able right to attend the inquest; and w^hen jyavis had shown 
reluctance to grant her leave ofl in the middle of the morning, 
she had spoken so ominously about the I hisettled state ut 
her feelings ever since Mr. Warrenby’s death, ili.it Mavis 
had hastily retracted her first refu.'-al. An attempt on her 
part to convince GlaJ'^s that nice girls did not wish ui attend 
sensational inquests failed eiuirei/. 

“U‘ell, it’s only natural, isn’t ilT’ had said Ciladys. 

‘d don’t think it is, Gladys. Vd give anything not to have 
to go.” 

You’ll enjoy it all right once you get there, miss,” had 
replied Gladys, brisklv stacking the break fast-chma in a 
cupboard. “ Tisn’t as tliougli Mr, \X'arrenby was any loss.” 

“He is a great loss to me,” liad said Mavis, in a repressive 
tone. 

“Well, it’s quite proper you should say that, miss,” had 
been the paralysing response. “It wouldn’t h..,rdly be 
decent not to, being as he’s left you all his money. But 1 
know what I know, and many’s the time I’ve wondered why 
ever you put up with him and his nasty, bullying ways.” 



It was hardly surprising, after this, that Mavis had retreated 
from Ae kitdhen, leaving her henchwoman mistress of the 
field. ^ 

The Deputy Coroner was a chubby little man with white 
hair, pink cheeks, and a general air of cosiness. It was plain 
to Inspector Harbottle, resigning liimsclf, that he would 
conduct the inquest; at unnecessary length, and entirely to 
his own satisfaction. 

From tht point of view of the audience, as Hemingway 
said in his assistant’s ear,-Ma\is Warrenby was the biggest 
draw. XX’hether she was conscu^us of the stir her appearance 
created it was impossible to guess, for she conducted hersciY’ 
just as a heroine si'oulJ, bra\ely, modestly, and with enough 
sensibility to win not only the sympathy of the mob, but 
also that o^the Coroner, who handled her with the greatest 
tenderness, assuiing her several times that he appreciated 
how painful it mu'.t be for her to be obliged to give her 
evidence. 

She wMvS fidlowed by \oung Mr. Ilaswell, w^ho had been so 
much revolted l^y a pertormance which he freely described, 
in a w^hisper, to AM y, as ham, that when the Coroner, by 
way of putting .things on the fiiendfy footing he apparently 
desired, n*peated his remark Jtbout the painful aspect of 
having to describe wdiat he had seen in the garden of Fox 
House, he replied w’ltli 'C ^ltlK*^t cordiality: “Oh, no, not a 
bit, sir! I don’t mind!” 

lie tlan Icdd tlie court, /\’ith admirable brevity, just how^ 
be had found the dead man, and wliat his own actions had 
been. Chief Inspector- rfoujingwa/ provided evcr>’one with 
a mild thrill by lising to liis feet tUid putting a iiuestion to 
Jiim. 

“When you ivcnt into the study, tjp*use the telephone, 
did you touch anvthing on the desk?” 

“No, only the telephone,” Ch'^rles replied. “I took care 
not to. 1 heie was a mess of paper, and things all o#er it.” 

“Did you see anvtliing to make yc^u thpk someone might 
hav’e Ipoked for anythitig on, or^n, the desk^’ 
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'‘No/’ Charles said unhesitatingly. “When I said, a mess, 
I meant only the sort of muddle of papers ^ou’d ^.'Xpect, 
if a man had l?;een working there. It looked to me, from the 
way the chair had been pushed back, and the fountain-pen 
left lying on the blotter, as though Mr. Warrenby had left 
the room rather suddenly, and meant to return.” 

“Now, what do you mean by that?” asked the Coroner 
chattily. 

Charles glanced at him. “Well — ^just that, sir. It was a 
blazing hot day, and that room had had the sun on it for 
hours. It was pretty hot still when I was in it. I thought, 
’ftom what I Ve told you, and from the fact that Mr. Warrenby 
was wearing morocco slippers, and had a clip of papers at 
his feet, that he’d strolled out for a breath of air. That’s 
all.” 

The Chief Inspector sat down, and the Coroner told 
Charles that he might leave the box. Dr. Warcop was 
summoned to take his place. The Chief Inspector leaned 
across his assistant to speak to Sergeant Carsffthorn, “Who’s 
tlie blonde sitting three from the end of the row behind us, 
next to a fat girl in blue?” 

The Sergeant turned 'his head, and was able to Identify 
the blonde as Gladys Mltch&m, cook-general at Fox House. 
Hemingway nodded, and sat back. Inspector Harbottle 
asked softly: “Whar is It, Chief?” 

“Something young Haswell said made her sit up. Looked 
as though, for two pins, she’d have chipped in,” replied 
Hemingway briefly. 

“Are you going to ask for an adjournment?” 

“Soon as the doctors have had their innings. The police 
surgeon won’t keep us long: he’s all right. Thif^old dodderer 
will hold the stagef for as long he’s allowed to, from the 
looks of him,” 

This prophecy was soon found to have been correct. 
Dr. War^^op proved to be the worst kind of medical witness, 
and he seemed to be labpuring under the delusion that he was 
addressing a class of studenfs. Since he had been prevented 
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by an emergency call from one of Ttiis more valued patients 
from assisting at the autopsy, even the Coroner, himself a 
talkative man, felt that his evidence might have been com- 
pressed into a very few sentences. He was extremely 
pompous, and when asked by the Chief Inspector if he 
could state the approximate time of the murdered man’s 
death, he explained at great length, and with many scientific 
terms, why it was impossible for him — or, he dared to add, 
for anyone— to pronounce with certainty on this point. He 
then perceived that his colleague, Dr. Rotherliope, was 
gazing abstractedly at the ceiling, a smile of dreamy pleasurd' 
on his face, and he said with meaning emphasis that he had 
had many years of experience, and had learnt the danger of 
asserting as^ incontrovertible facts statements which. In his 
humble opinion, were open to doubt. He was prepared to 
enlarge on this theme, but w^as balked by the Chief Inspector, 
who cut in neatly when he paused to draw breath, said: 
‘Thank you, doctor,” and sat down. 

“Er — yes, thank you very much, doctor!” said the 
Coroner, as Dr. Ware op turned towards him, with the 
wident Intention of continuing hisdecture. “Tltat’s quite 
clear: more tliah a quarter of an,hour, but less than an hour, 
you think. If the Chief Inspector has no further questions 
he wishes to put to you, w^'e need not keep you any longer.” 

Dr. Rotherliope rose briskly to his feet as his name w^as 
called. 

His evidence was IjricC technical, and, to the general 
public, very uninteresting. The C'hief Inspector asked him 
no questions, but the Coroner was inspired to ask if he was 
able to give an opinion on the probable time of Warrenby’s 
death. 

Dr. Rotherhope was swaft to s^ize* opportunity. “No, 
sir,” he replied. “A considerable time had— unfortunately — 
elapsed before I saw the body.” 

He then stood down, bearing the appearance of a man 
who considered the morning rot Whollf wasted; and the 
Chief Ihspcctor rose to ask for an adjournment. . 
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Colonel Scales, seeking him a few minutes later found 
only Inspector Harbottle, who said, in answer to his #'hquiry: 

don^t know where he is, sir He slid out of the court as 
soon as heM asked for an adjournment, and he didn’t tell 
me where he was going. Though I fancy I know what he 
was after. Did you want to see him for anything special, 
sir?” 

‘‘No— only to ask whether he’s had the report on these 
bullets.” 

“Yes, sir, it came through this morning. None of the 
markings correspond at all.” 

“Oh! That’s disappointing. What docs he mean to do 
now?” 

“I can’t tell you that, sir. He didn’t say, but I don’t think 
he’s disappointed.” 

“Well, I daresay I shall be seeing him later,” said the 
Colonel, passing on. 

Sergeant Carsethorn said: “What dul^ lie slip off so 
quickly for?” 

“From what I know of him, he wont to intercept that fair 
girl — Warrenby’s cook. He’s probably standing her fru-r 
sundaes in sor le tea-shop by this time,” replied the Inspector 
caustically. 

“Whatever for?” demanded Carsethorn, staring. 

“To get her to talk. She looked like the sort that shuts 
up like a clam the instant you vStart to ask a few straight 
questions, and this I will say tor the Chief: to hear him 
getting people to tell him every last thing he wants to know, 
and a lot more besides, is a downright education!” 

“I can see he’s got a way with him,” agreed the Sergeant. 
“Sickening, none< of those bullets matched! Seems to me 
we’re back where vfc started.” 

To this Harbottle vouchsafed no more than a grunt, and 
as he s-)w Mrs. Midgeholme bearing down upon them, the 
Sergeant effaced himself. 

Mrs. Midgeholme, '"like %Colonel Scales, wanted the Chief 
Inspector. , Unlike the Colonel, she expressed her dis- 
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satisfaction at not finding him. She’said that she particularly 
wibhedAo drop a word in his ear. 

‘‘Wen, madam, if you care to step acros.* the road to 
the police-station, you can tell me whatever it is you wish 
the Chief Inspector to know, and Til see he does know it,*' 
oflered Harbottle. 

• Mrs. Midgeholme betrayed an unflattering reluctance to 
accept him as a substitute. “Fd rather speak to the Chief 
Inspector,’^she said. 

“Just as you wish, madam," said Harbottle, unmoved. 

“When do you expect him back?" she asked. 

‘*I couldn’t say at all, madam." 

“Oh, dear, that’s most awkward!" 

Major Midgeholme, who was looking harassed, said: 
“We ought 'to be getting along, Flora, or we shall miss the 
’bus. Really, you know, I don’t think it’s necessary for you 
to mcvidle in what isn’t our business!" 

1 his intervention was, in the Inspector’s opinion, unfor- 
tunate, for it had tlic effect of strengthening Mrs. Midge- 
holme in her resolve. “No, Lion!" she said firmly, “It is 
ever>’ citizen’s duty to help the police as much as they can. 
besides, I think, it only right that he should be put on his 
guard. If you’re quite sure there’s no chance of my being 
able to see the Chief Inspector himself, I suppose I’d better 
gi\c you a message for liim," she added, to Harbottle. 
“Don’t wait for me. Lion! I shall come out on the later 
’bus." 

She then accompanied jhc Inspector to the police-station, 
informing Inm on the way that only her sense of duty had 
[wrought her to Bellingham, one of her more valuable bitches 
having produced her tirst litter during the night. Without 
receiving the smallest encouragement, sjic* tlien described in 
enthusiastic detail the puppies, adding some useful tips on 
the correct feeding and care of brood bitches. To all of 
which the Inspector said, as he ushered her into Hemftigway’s 
temporary office: “Yes, madam?" thgn put forward a 
chair fgr her, and himself sat dowi? behind the desk, drawing 
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a sheet of official paper* towards him, and unscrewing the 
cap from his fountain-pen. 

“ Of cours , Tm not making a statement^ exactly, said 
Mrs. Midgeholme, impressed by these preparations. ‘‘Not 
that I mind having what I say taken down.'* 

But in the event the Inspector found it unnecessary to 
take any notes at all. 

“As soon as I found out what was going on," said Mrs. 
Midgeholme, plunging into the middle of her disclosures, 
“I made up my mind that the Chief Inspector ought to 
know about it. Apart from anything else, I feel responsible 
Tor that poor girl. I might be her mother!" 

“Are you speaking of Miss Warrenby?" asked Harbottle. 

“Good gracious, whom else should I be speaking about? 
There she is, alone in the world, and I call ii absolutely 
mckedl Mind you, Tve never liked Thaddeus Drybeck, but 
that he would go about casting suspicion on an innocent girl 
I did not think! Believe it or not, that's what he's doing! 
He’s been pr^dng round Thornden, asfcng all sorts of 
questions, and trying to make out a case against the child! 
He even asked me things, because, of course, I do know Miss 
Warrenby better than anyone else does, and I won't deny 
I could tell > ou a lot of things about that household, and the 
disgraceful way Sampson Warrenby treated his niece. If 
she weren't a saint she'd never have put up with it! But you 
know what it is, with people like tliat! — they never have any 
sensei Which is another thing I want to speak to the Chief 
Inspector about, because anyone^ could impose on Miss 
Warrenby — anyone! But as for Thaddeus Drybeck, words 
fail me!" 

T he Inspector, placing no dependence on diis statement, 
waited for her to (Continue, 

“When I found out what he was up to — collecting 
information about all the times Warrenby was absolutely 
brutal tC her, and trying to prove by time, and measurements, 
and I don't know wha^^ beside, that she could have shot her 
uncle — ^well, I didn't hesitate to tell him what I thought of 
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him! You oimht to be ashamed of yourself, I said to him, 
and I should have said a good deal more if I^d known then 
what I Know now! Would you believe it? — lift actually had 
the impertinence to pump Gladys! She’s Miss Warrenby’s 
cook, and I know this for a fact, because she was on the same 
’bus this morning, and she told me with her own lips! I 
don’t know when I’ve been so shocked! Weill I said, and I 
decided then and there that it was my bounden duty to put 
the Chief ItTspector on his guard. For it’s nothing but spite! 
Thaddeus Drybeck is one of those old bachelors who never 
have a good word to say for the modern generation. You 
must warn the Chief Inspector not to believe a word he 
says!” 

“Very well, madam,” said Harbottle. “But it isn’t at all 
necessary. i*f I may say so, you’ve no need to worry.” 

“It’s all very well for you to say that,” argued Mrs. 
Midgeholme, “but he u a lawyer, and if you can’t believe 
what a lawyer tells you, I ask you, who are you going to 
believe?” She paused in a challenging way, but the lUvSpector 
yjrofiered no suggestion. “It stands to reason!” she said* 
“Now, I say it’s just spite, because, • to my mind, he’s too 
much of an old woman to have shot Warrenby himself, 
though I’ve no doubt he’d have liked to. Abby Dcarham — 
she's Miss Patterdale's niece — believes he did it, and is 
trying to divert suspicion from himself, but although I must 
say she’s worked it all out really very cleverly, somehow I 
can’t credit it. No, The longer I live the more certain I am 
that my own theory is {he#right one. It was Ladislas. It’s no 
use talking to me about the time being WTong; I don’t know 
anything about that, but what I do know is that he’s double- 
faced. Thcre’s*no other word for it.” 

“I daresay,” replied the Inspector. “Jn my experience, a 
lot more people are than you’d think. In anv ca^^e, ” 

“Wait!” commanded Mrs. N’tdrreholme. “Before any 
of this happL-ned, it was common talk that he was Running 
after Miss Warrenby. He’s a handseme young man, if you 
admire- that foreign ty'pe, and, of course, there’s no denying 
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that the poor girl took a fancy to him. Well^ it’s not to be 
wondered at, because she isn’t attractive to men usujflly, and 
I daresay she^was flattered. I think he’s an ad venturer. He 
must have guessed, if he didn’t know it for a fact, tliat she 
would come into money when her uncle died. So if that 
isn’t a motive for murdering him, I don’t know what is! 
And no sooner is Warrenby dead than what do you think 
Ladislas Joes? Pretends he was never interested in Miss 
Warrenby! He was at the Red Lion yesterday ,-^a thing he 
hardly ever docs, I may tell you!— trying to make everyone 
J^elieve that nonsense! My husband said it was really quite 
ridiculous, and merely made people think he was badly 
frightened. Well, I might not have made anything much of 
that, if it hadn’t been for what 1 discovered after dinner.” 

”What was that?” enquired the Inspector rnec'hanically. 
happened to ring Miss Warrenby up, ar^J that maid of 
hers answered the call. And what do you think she said?” 
don’t know.” 

*‘Shc said she thought Miss Warrenby wfs sitting in the 
summer-house — vou wouldn’t know it: it’s at the bottom 
of the garden, at the. back of the house — talking to Mr. 
Ladislas! You could have knocked me dowii with a feather! 
After all that fine talk of his, sneaking when he knew no 
one would be about, to visit Miss Warrenby! I just told 
Gladys not to bother, and rang off, and made up my mind 
that the thing to do was to report it to tlie Chief Inspector.” 

“I’ll tell him, madam,” said Harbotrle, bent on getting rid 
of her. “As soon as lie comes in,, and I’m sure he’ll be very 
^grateful to you.” 

“I only hope he docs something!” said Mrs. Midgcholme, 
beginning, to his relief, to collect her gloves end handbag. 

Ten minutes after<!.her departure, Hemingway walked in. 

“You’ve missed Mr^. Midgeholme,” Harbottle told him. 

“I told you I’d got flair. What did she w'unt?” 

“To help you do your job. I was very near to telling her 
you’d gone off with a<blonjle.” 

“It’s a good thing you dfdn’t. She’s a blonde herself, and 
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if she once gojt the idea I go for blondes Td never be able to 
shake i^r off. I was right about Gladys: young Haswell did 
make her sit up.” 

^‘Did you get anything important out of her?” Harbottle 
asked curiously. 

“That I can’t say. But shc\s got her head screwed on the 
'fight way, has Gladys. She says that if the late Warrenby 
was sitting in the garden with his slippers on it must have 
been somefhing highly unexpected which took him out of 
the house,” 

“Why?” demanded Harbottle. 

“Seems it was one of his idiosyncrasies. Another was 
never going out v. itliout a hat. Gladys, not having been on 
the scene of the crime, and not having seen the photographs 
either, doesn’t know that he had no hat on when he was 
shot, which is where I have the advantage of her.” 

“1 believe the bit about the hat,” said the Inspector 
reflectively. “There’s a lot of men never stir a step out of 
doors without they mu^t put a hat on. My old father’s one 
of them. I don’t see why he shouldn’t have gone out in his 
;^lippers, unless the ground was wet, Mdiich we know it can’t 
have been,” 

“You don’t see it, because very likely you never caught 
cold througli getting your feet chilled. Still, you ought to 
know that once a man gets it into his head that something 
is a fatal thuig to do, it gets to be an obsession with him. 
Gladys tells me tliat he’s t^ven ticked her off for popping 
down in her slippers to get a bit of mint, or something, out 
of the kitchen-garden.” 

“You seem to set a lot of store by what this Gladys of 
yours says,” remarked the Inspector. ^“Has she got any 
ideas about what took him out of ^oc#s without his hat or 
his snowboots?” 

“She has, of course, which is where she and I part com- 
pany, as you might say — though I v^ouldn’t dare to till her so. 
She says the late Warrenby was Jureiouuby a trick. It’s no 
use asking me what the trick was, or who played it, because 
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it wasn’t a notion I took any kind of fancy to and I headed 
Gladys off it. And Til thank you to stop calling yier my 
Gladys, Horace! She’s been walking out steady with a very 
respectable chap in the building-trade for the last two years, 
and you’ll be getting me into trouble.” 

The Inspector gave a dry chuckle. “If that’s so, I’ll bet 
you know a whole lot about the building-trade you didn’t 
know before, sir! But what do you make of this stuff she’s 
given your” 

“I’m not at all sure,” replied Hemingway frankly. “I’ve 
had a feeling ever since yesterday that I’ve had the wrong 
end of the stick pushed into my hand; and I’ve now got a 
feeling that for all I’ve got nine suspects there’s something 
highly significant which is being hidden from me. What’s 
more, while Gladys was telling me all about the late 
Warrenby’s habits, I got another feeling, which was that if 
only I'd the sense to see it, she was giving me a red-hot 
clue.” 

“That is flair!” said the Inspector. 

Hemingway eyed him suspiciously, but it was plain that 
he had spoken in all seriousness. “Well,” Hemingway said 
after a slight pause, “you’re coming on, Horace! When you 
were first wished on to me ” 

“You asked for me,” interpolated the Inspector. 

“If 1 did, it was because I’ve always been susceptible to 
suggestion. Anyway, when you first came to me, you used to 
think I was heading for the nearest looney-bin every time I 
got a hunch.” 

“I didn’t, because Sandy Grant warned me not to be 
misled,” retorted the Inspector. “He told me ” 

“I don’t want toxknow what he told you, fol I’ll be bound 
It was something ins'^ibordinatc, not to say libellous, besides 
having a lot of that unnatural Gaelic of his mixed up with it. 
What did Mrs. Midgeholme come to tell me? Don’t say 
Ultima Ullapool has whelped, and she wants me to be god- 
father to one of tile pt?ps!”« 

“One of Jier bitches has, but I don’t know if it was 
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Ullapool. I wasn't attending all that closely. She says old 
Drybet&'s gomg round trying to prove Miss Warrenby 
murdered her uncle, and you're not to beliore a word he 
says. And also that that Pole of yours has told everyone 
he's got no intentions towards Miss Warrenby, but went 
up to Fox House after dinner last night, and sat with her in 
the summer-house. I don't know whether there might be 
something in that." 

“I've already had that from Gladys. Taking everything 
into account, I should s<ry young Ladislas went up to beg 
Jessica's First Prayer to lay o£F till all this commotion has 
blown over. He's got intentions all right, and he's scared 
white I should think so. Jessica’s gone up to London, by the 
way. I saw young Haswell driving her to the station, so it 
looks as if%he was catching the 12.15. She may be escaping 
from justice; on the other hand, she may have gone up to see 
her uncle's solicitors, to find out how she stands, and what 
y'he's to use for money till probate's been granted. In fact, 
that's why she has gone, according to what Gladys tells me, 
which is w'hy 1 didn’t arrest her. Let’s hope that’s the 
Superintendent ! ' ’ 

The telephone-bell was emitting a discreet buzzing noise. 
Harbottlc picked up the receiver, listened for a moment, and 
said: “Yes, switch it through: he's here.” He handed the 
receiver to Hemingway. “It is the Superintendent," he said. 
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CHAPTER XV 


IN the early part of the afternoon the police-car was once 
more proceeding along the Hawkshead-road. Constable 
Melkinthorpe slowed to take the rum into Rushyford Farm, 
Hemingway said: “No, drive on slowly! If he’s haymaking, 
ril tind him in one of his fields/* 

He was right. Melkinthorpe coasted gently along, and 
the sound of a hay-cutter soon came to their ears. The hay 
was being cut in one of the fields abutting on to the road, 
and Kenelm Lindale could be seen, standing talking to one 
of his farmhands, 

Hemingway got out of the car. “You stay here, Horace,’* 
he said. 

The Inspector, who had been expecting this, nodded. 
Almost bursting with ^curiosity. Constable Melkinthorpe 
slewed himself round in the driver’s seat, and opened his 
mouth to speak. Then he shut it again. Something told him 
that an indiscreet question addressed to Inspector Harbottle 
would earn the enquirer nothing but a blistering snub. 
“Hot, isn’t it, sir?’’ he said wx^akly. 

The Inspector opened the newi.papcr he had brought with 
him, and began to read it. “It oftep is at this time of year,** 
he replied. 

Constable Melkinthorpe, lacking tlie courage to venture 
on any further remark, had to content himself cwntli watching 
the Chief Inspectoi ^jvalk across the field towards Kenelm 
Lindale. 

Lindale had seen him, but he did not go to meet him. 
After om- glance, he resumed his conversation with the farm- 
hand. As Heming)\’ay fame within earshot, he said: “Well, 
get on with that job first: fU be along presently, and we’ll 
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take another look at it. Good afternoon, Chief Inspector! 
What ttn I do* for you this time?” 

‘‘Goot afternoon, sir. Sorry to come interrupting you* 
but rd like a word with you, please.” 

‘‘All right, I suppose you’d better come up to the house.” 

“Provided we can get out of range of the din this machine 
of yours makes, Td just as soon talk to you here.” 

“Infernal things, aren’t they?” Lindale said, walking beside 
him towards the blackthorn hedge which separated the field 
from the one beyond it. “Give me the oldfashioned methods! 
But it’s no use, these days. Now, what is it you want?” 

“I’m going to be quite frank with you, sir, and, if you’re 
wise, you’ll be frank with me. Because what I have to ask 
you I can quite as easily ask Mrs. Lindale, which, I take it, 
you’d a lot^ather I didn’t do.” 

“Go on!” said Lindale evenly. 

“Is Mrs. Lindale, properly speaking, the wife of a Francis 
Aloysius Nenthall, living at Braidhurst?” 

There was a short silence. Lindale gave no sign that the 
question had startled him, but walked on beside the Chief 
Inspector, his face a little grim, his eyes fixed on the ground 
tefore him, 

“Her maiden name, ' continued i-lemmgway, “having been 
Soulby, and the date of her marriage the 17th October, 
1942.” 

Lindale looked up, a smouldering spark of anger in his 
eyes. “You could prove so easily if I denied it, couldn’t 
you?” he said bitterly? “Damn v'ti! In the eves of the law 
she is, but if Nenthall weren’t a C'atholic, and a coldblooded 
bigot on lop of that, slickl be mine!” 

“I don’t dqpbt you, sir.” 

“How did you find this out?” demai^Sd Lindale. 

“We needn’t go into that,” repRed rlcmingway. “What 
I want to know ” 

“Yes, we dam’ well need!” uaerrupted Lindaic. “I’ve 
got a right to know who told you! JJnl(jss someone tipped 
you off, you can’t have had the slightest reason for suspecting 
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it, and I want to know who it was who went ferreting out 
my private affairs!*’ 

‘‘Well, yoi^do know, don’t you, sir?” said Hemiri^ay. 

“Warrenby?” Lindale said, staring at him with knitted 
brows. “I’ve reason to think he knew — God knows howl — 
but he can’t have told you! Unless — ^Have you come upon 
some blasted enquiry agent’s report amongst his papers?” 

“Is that what you expected?” Hemingway said swiftly. 

“Good lord, no! What on earth should ho do such a 
thing fori He once said something which showed me that he 
knew about Nenthall, but how much he knew, or how he 
knew it, I couldn’t telL I got under his skin one evening at 
the Red Lion — I couldn’t stand the fellow, you know! — 
and he asked me if the name, Nenthall, conveyed anything 
to me. I said it didn’t, and there the matter dropped. He 
never mentioned it again, and, so far as I know, he didn’t 
spread any kind of scandal about us, which was what 1 was 
afraid he’d do. I didn't think anyone but he knew anything 
about us — though I do know that that Midgeholme woman 
has done her best to discover all the details of our lives!” 

“I don’t mind telling you, sir, that I’ve no reason to 
suppose that anyone does know it, at any r.ate down here, 
except me and my Inspector. And I should think I don’t 
have to tell you that I shouldn’t, unless I had to, make it 
public.” 

“No, I believe you wouldn’t, but I can see how you 
might very well have to make it public. I’ve been hoping to 
God you’d get on to the track of the man who did do 
Warrenby in before you started making enquiries into my 
pa.st!” 

“You say Warrenby never mentioned the ^natter to you 
but the once, sir. Quite sure of that?” 

“Of course I’m sure of it! Are you thinking he was 
blackmailing me? He wasn’t. I haven’t anything he wants — 
money oc influence. What is more, had he tried that on I 
shouldn’t have hesitated to put the matter into the hands of 
tlie police. It isn’t a crime tb live with another man’s wife: 
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rd nothing to fear from the police. I can only suppose that 
he fouXd it olit by some accident, and let me know he’d 
done soVo pay me out for choking him off.” 

“Am I to take it, then, that the only use he made of his 
knowledge was to get off a bit of spite?” 

Lindale was frowning. “It does sound improbable, put 
like that,” he admitted. “It’s the only use he did make of it. 
He may have had other ideas in mind, but what they were I 
can’t for the life of me imagine. The impression I had 
was that he said it partly -out of spite, and partly as a sort 
of threat — ^Accept-me-socially-or-ril-make'trouble kind of 
thing.” 

“Which he could have done.” 

Lindale stopped, and said: “Look here. Chief Inspector, 
I’d better b« quite open with you! As far as I’m concerned, 
Warrenby was welcome to tell the whole world all he knew. 
Neither my — neither Mrs. Nenthall nor I have done any- 
thing to be ashamed of. There was never any furtive 
intrigue. We — well, we cared for one another for years, and 
Nenthall knew it. She married him during the 'NJC’ar, when 
she was only a kid, and — w^ell, it just didn’t work out! I’m 
Aot going to say anything about Nenthall, except that if I 
murdered anyone it would be him! There was a child, a 
little boy, which made it all impossible. My wife is a woman 
of very strong principles. Then the kid died — meningitis, 
and — I shan’t take you inco all that. She was ill for months, 
and then — well, we had it ^ut, the three of us, and the end 
of it was that sht cam<* to me. Tl^ere couldn’t be a divorce, 
so nothing ever got into tlie paper . My own view is that it’s 
a mistake to make any secret of the situation. People areiVt 
anything like hidebound as they used to be. Her family? 
of course, have cut her out: they’re (^afholics, and pretty 
strict; and my father disaf>proves/ But I think that most 
people, knowing the facts, wouldn’t ostraci..e us — none that 
we’ve the least desire to be on friendly terms withi That’s 
my point of view, but I said I’d be op|n wjth you, and so I’ll 
tell you that my wife doesn’t shate it. She believes that she’s 
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living in sin, poor girl. We’re very happy — but there’s 
always that behind. Which is why I’d do a Tot to Veep the 
whole thing ^<jcret. A lot, but not commit murder-«'-though 
I don’t expect you to believe that. But whatever you believe, 
I’m dead sure you haven’t enough evidence against me to 
justify an arrest! The bullet wasn’t fired from my rifle, and I 
infer that you already know that, or you wouldn’t be asking 
me questions: you’d be clapping handcuffs on me! Well, I 
quite see that you’ll have to try to find out more^ and I’ve no 
objection to that. All I do ask is that you’ll refrain from 
worrying my wife. I won’t have her driven into another 
nervous breakdown: she’s been through enough!” 

“Well, sir, I can’t promise you anything,” Hemingway 
replied, “but I don’t mind saying that I shan’t worry her, 
unless I must. I won’t keep you any longer na*v: you’ll be 
wanting to get back to your hay-cutting.” 

“Thanks!” Lindale said, turning, and walking with him 
towards the gate. “I shan’t run away.” 

They parted at the gate. Constable Melkinthorpe, 
straining his ears, managed to hear a snatch of dialogue, and 
found it disappointing. 

“Well, you've got wonderful weather,” Hemingway 
remarked. 

“Couldn’t be better. Touch wood!” said Lindale, shutting 
the gate behind him. 

Hemingway crossed the road to the car. “Take a walk 
with me, Horace,” he said. “Yau can drive the car round to 
the end of Fox Lane, Melkinthorpe, '‘and wait for us there.” 

He led Harbottle to the entrance to the footpath, and 
turned into it. 

• “Well?” said Harbottle. 

“He’s no fool. Vi^fact. he’s verv plausible,” 

“Too plausible?” 

“No, I wouldn’t say that. Me didn’t overplay hi.'> part at 
all. WLat he told me tallied with what the Superintendent 
^ave me. He alsp saul that as far as he was concerned the 
whole world eould ialov^ the truth about him, and I’m 
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Inclined to believe him. The trouble is — ^and he told me this 
too, wWch may have been honesty, or may have been because 
he knew I was wise to it — Mrs. Lindale doesn't look at it 
like that.” 

^‘Fm not surprised,” said Harbottle austerely. 

“Now, don't lets have any psalm-singing!” said Hemingway, 
with a toucli of irritability. “Fve got a lot of sympathy for 
that chap. I should say life isn’t all beer and skittles for him, 
with a wife*— or whatever you like to call her, which I can 
guess, knowing you! — wKo can’t get over thinking she’s a 
black sinner. What’s more, I don’t suppose it ever will be — 
not unless Nenthal) is obliging enough to pop off. And 
don’t give me any stuff about the wages of sin!” 

“I won’t. But it’s ttue, for all that,” said the Inspector. 
“Is this the footpath he and the Squire came along together? 
I’ve ne\ cr seen this end of it till today.” 

“It is, and it was about here that the Squire turned off into 
the plantation. I should say he did, too — either when he 
said he did, or a bit later. Perhaps both.” 

“Both?” 

^ “Well, if he’s the man I’m after, he had to park the rifle 
somewhere, hadn’t he? Seems to me his ow’n plantation 
would have been as good a place*as any. Easy to have picked 
it up, and to have nipped back to Fox T^ne when Lindale 
was out of sight.” 

“But the shot wasn’t fired from his rifle,” obiected 
Harbottle. 

“I know It wasn't. * It^may be that we shall have to pull 
in his agent’s rifle, and his gamekeeper’s as well.” 

Harbottle frowned over this. “I don’t think the Squires 
the man to co*nmit a murder with another man’s gun — and 
that man one of his own people,” he saigi. 

“Very likely you don’t! You (lidn’t think he was the 
kind of man tc* cheat his heir either. 

“You don’t yet know that he is doing that, svf. And I 
don’t mind telling you I WOuldq’r want inh nf nmifimor 
him ofsuch a thing!” 
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“Well, you haven^t got the job. Now, this is Mr. HaswelPs 
spinney — separated from his garden by a wall, as see. 
Any amount of cover to be had. We won’t follow me path 
to his gates, but you can see where it runs, and you can see 
that it would have been possible for Miss Warrenby to have 
got home by pushing through that very straggly hedge into 
her uncle’s grounds.” 

The Inspector smiled wryly. “You’re forgetting, sir, that 
you’re not to believe a word Mr. Dry beck says.” ♦ 

“Well, I don’t believe many of them,” said Hemingway, 
climbing over the stile. “Come on! I’ve got a fancy to take 
another look at the scene of the crime.” 

Together they walked down the lane for some twenty 
yards, and then climbed the slope on to the common. Fox 
House had ceased to attract sightseers, and therir seemed to 
be no one about. Hemingway paused by the gorse-clump, 
and stood looking tlioughtfully at the gardens of Fox House. 
The seat had been removed, but a bare patch in the lawn 
showed where it had stood. 

“I seem to remember that someone told me once you 
were by way of being a good shot, Horace,” said Hemingway. 
“How does a man’s head, at this range, strike you, as a 
target?” 

Tlie Inspector, whose modest home was made magnificent 
by the trophies which adorned it, appreciated this, and at 
once retorted; “It’s wonderful, how you discover things no 
one else has ever heard of, sir! lAave done a bit of shooting, 
in my time, and I should consider it^ a (!:ertain target.” 

“All right, you win!” said Hemingway, grinning. “Would 
you call it a certain target for the average shot?” 

“I tl\ink a man would need to be a good, shot, but not 
necessarily a crack’ ^hot. I thought so when I first saw this 
place, and it’s one reason why I’ve never seriously con- 
sidered Miss Warrenby. I don’t say women aren’t good 
shots; I’Ve know some who were first-class, but they’re few 
and far between, anfl we’ve no reason to think Miss 
Warrenby has ever had a gun in her hand.” 
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“It seems Ip rule Reg out too,” said Hemingway. “Pity 
you di^n^t see his targets! Tm always trying to find some- 
thing tmit'll give you a laugli.” 

“Are you ruling out the possibility of an accident as 
weU?” 

“For the lord’s sake, Horace ! If a chap was standing 

here, do you see him firing into a man’s garden, with the 
owner in full view?” 

“No,” atlmitted the Inspector. “It does seem unlikely.” 
He glanced curiously at his chief. “What’s in your mind, 
sir?” 

“I’m wondering why the murderer fired from here, 
instead of trying for a closer shot. Unless he was a very 
good shot, I think it was chancy.” 

“There’s* the question of cover,” the Inspector pointed 
out. “If he came from the stile, he couldn’t have got a shot 
from the lane, without coming into Warrenby’s sight. I 
took particular note of that. Those trees at that side of the 
lawn make it impossible for you to get a view of the seat 
until you’re almost abreast of it. I should say that the 
‘murderer didn’t cross the stile, but climbed up on to the 
common beyond it, and worked his way round under cover 
of the bushes.” 

“Why?” demanded Hemingway. “How did he know 
Warrenby would be sitting in the garden? On what w'e’ve 
heard about his habits, it w^asn’t likely.” 

The Inspector thought*for a moment. “That’s so. But 
there must be an answer:, because one of tlie few things we 
know about this murder is that the shot ufas fired from 
where we’re standing. We’ve got proof of that, so an answer 
there’s got tef be. I think I’ve got it, too^ It’s safe to assurne 
that the murderer was proceeding prelty cautiously, isn’t it? 
He didn’t know where Warrenby would be, but he did know 
tliat all the vSitting-room windows in the house look out this 
way. I don’t see him walking along outside that tow hedge 
to get to the gate, and runni^ thip risk of being seen by 
Warrenby. Once he saw there was no o’ne in the lane. I 
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should think he pretty well stalked the house, you get my 
meaning. Probably kept down under cover of the^edge. 
He could havs^seen Warrenby like that, but he’d have had to 
stand up to get a shot at him. He’d want to take careful aim 
too, and it’s not to be supposed Warrenby would have sat 
still to let him do it. My idea is that he did see him, and 
doubled back to the stile. In fact, the long range was forced 
on him just because Warrenby was in the garden.” 

“You may be right,” Hemingway said. 

“I can tell you don’t think so, though.” 

“I don’t know, Horace. It sounds reasonable enough. 
I’ve just got a feeling there was more to it than that. Come 
on! We’ll take a look at Biggleswade’s favourite seat.” 

They walked in a north-easterly direction, to where some 
silver-birch trees stood. Beyond them, the grouhd began to 
fall away more steeply, and a little way down the slope a 
wooden seat had been placed, commanding a good view over 
the common. It was not unoccupied. Aftefone keen look, 
Hemingway said: “If it isn’t old granddad himself! You’d 
better mind your p’s and q’s, Horace: he’s inclined to be 
testy. Good-afternooi), Mr. Biggleswade! Taking the 
air?” 

Mr, Biggleswade looked' him over with scant favour. 
“And why shouldn’t I be?” he demanded. “Tell me that!” 

“1 can’t. What’s eating you today, grandfather?” 

“If I was your granddad you’d ’ave more sense nor wot 
you ’ave,” said the old gentleman severely. “I’m dis- 
appointed in you, that’s wot. Yqu’fe gormless. If you’d 
paid attention to wot I says to you, you’d ’ave ’ad the 
bracelets on young Reg Ditchling last night,” 

“Don’t you worry about him!” said Hemingway. “I’ve 
got my eye on him ail right,” 

“A fat lot of use that is!” saici Mr. Biggleswade. “You 
’aving your eye on ’im don’t stop ’im coming up to my place, 
calling rrie out of me name — ah, an’ fetching ’is ma along 
of ’im, and that ppir’c/ screeching Jezebels, Gcrt and Edie, 
besides. Painted ’ussies, mat’s wot the} are, and don’t 
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you let anyone tell you different! Go’s this you got with 
you?” 

A rheumy gaze was bent upon Inspector Hanbottle; a note 
of disparagement sounded in the aged voice. Hemingway 
said promptly: “You don’t have to bother about him: he’s 
just my assistant.” 

“Six foot of misery, that’s wot ’e looks like to me,” said 
Ml. Biggleswade, not mincing matters. “You don’t want to 
let ’im get hear the milk-cans, ^^ot’s more, if you’d done 
wot I told you, you wouldn’t need no assistant. Plain as I 
’ear you now I ’card that shot, Saturday!” 

“You tell me some more about this shot,” invited Heming- 
way, sitting dowm beside him. “How was it you only heard 
one shot?” 

“Becos tltat’s all there wos to ’ear.” 

“But young Reg tells me he fired a whole lot of shots.’' 

“ ’h’d tell you anything, young Reg would. All! and you’d 
swaller it!” 

“Now, now! He was firing at targets, you know, in the 
vSqiiiTo’s gravel-pit.” 

^ “Oh, *e wos, w’as ’e? If ’e’d told ypu ’e was firing at a ’erd 
of ihinoicerus^es which ’e ’appened to find in Squire’s 
gravchpit, you’d swaller that too! Pleecemen! I never ’ad 
no opinion of ’em, and I lin’t got none now, and I never will 
’ave. Young Reg never tired no shot in Squire's gra\cl-pit. 
’Cos why? ’Cos if ’e ’ad, no one wxiuldn’t ’car ir this far off. 
Ah! and ’c couldn’t ’ave got ’issJf on to this ’ere path so 
soon as wot ’e did do. ^nd 1 11 tell you another thing, my 
lad! I won’t ’ave you taking my character aw>ay like you’re 
trying to'” 

“I shouldn't think you’ve much to take away,” said 
Hemingway frankly. “Still, 1 woulJn’t^tRiuk of taking away 
what you’ve got left of it.’^ 

“Oh, yes, you w'ould!” said ^.Ir. Biggleswade fiercely. 
“And don’t you give me no sauce! I’ll ’ave you kffow there 
ain’t any man in Tliornden wot |pov^ tncjre about guns than 
wot I ’do, and I won’t ’ave you spreading it about I don’t 
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know where a shot’s been fired from! Over ^there’s where 
Reg fired Vicar's rifle 1” A trembling and gout/ finger 
pointed m thef direction of Fox Lane. 

“All right/* said Hemingway soothingly. “So what did 
you do.^** 

“I says to meself, Someone’s larking about in Mr. *Asweirs 
spinney, I says. There, or thereabouts,” replied Mr. 
Biggleswade, nodding wisely. 

“That*s some way off, grandfather,” Hemingway suggested. 

“It *ud *ave ’ad to *ave been a sight further off for me not 
to ’ear it,” said Mr. Biggleswade, with a senile chuckle. 
“Very sharp ears I’ve got! A lot of people ’ave wished I 
didn’t ’ear so quick when I was in me prime.” 

“I’ll bet they did. You’re a wonder, that’s what you are, 
grandfather. It can’t have made much of a noirft, either, at 
this distance,” 

“No one never said it did. If you’d ’eard it, you wouldn’t 
’ardly ’ave noticed it, I dessay. And as fer that walking 
tombstone o* yours, ’e’d ’ave thought it w'as a motor-car back- 
firing up on the ’Awks *ead-road as like as not.” 

“Oh, no, I would pot!” said Harbottle, stung into a 
retort. 

“Shut up, Horace! Don’t you pay any heed to him, grand- 
father! What happened after the shot? Did you see anyone 
besides Reg Ditchling?” 

“No, I didn’t. I wasn’t going to go poking my nose into 
wot wasn’t none of my business. I ain’t a nasty, nosy 
pleeceman! I set off down this ’ere, oath, like I told ’Obkirk, 
and I ’adn’t gorn so very far when I ’eard someone be’ind 
me, same like you’d ’ear one of them gamekeepers when ’e 
was trying to creep on you. And I looked round, quick- 
like, and I see young Reg Mding be’ind one of the bushes.” 

“Down the other end of the path that was, wasn’t it?” 

“Right down the other end,” corroborated Mr. Biggle- 
swade. 

“How long after you h^ard the shot would that have 
been?” 
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“Not more’n ten minutes or so. I don’t get about so fast 
as wot\ I useter,” said Mr. Biggleswade, flattered to find 
himself "with an attentive audience at last. “And there was 
young Reg! If you’d ’ave paid more *eed to wot I told you 
yesterday, you’d ’ave ’ad ’im safe under lock and key by this 
time.” 

“Well, I might,” said Hemingway, getting up. “That is, if 
I knew what he was doing, hanging about the scene of the 
crime, instt^ad of making his getaway.” 

“Ah! That’s telling,” stiid Mr. Biggleswade darkly. 

“It IS, isn’t it? I shall have to be getting along now, grand- 
father, Don’t you go sitting in the Red Lion till that daughter 
of yours has to come and drag you out! Nice goings on at 
your time of life!” 

The ancient reprobate seemed pleased with this sally, and 
cackled asthmatically. Hcmmgway waved to him, and began 
to walk away. “ ’Ere!” Mr. Biggleswade called after him. 
“Will I ’ave me pitcher in the papers?” 

“That’s telling tool” replied Hemingway, over his 
shoulder. 

^ “Rogues’ gallery, I should think!” said Marbottle, falling 
into step beside him. “What on earth made you encourage 
him to hand you all that lip?” * 

“I don’t mind his Up, I reckon he’s entitled to cheek the 
police, when they haven c been able to catch up with him in 
ninety years. He’s a very remarkable old boy, and a lot 
sharper than the silly foofe who say he’s getting soft in the 
head. I w’anted to he^r ^me mor ' about that shot of his.” 

“Why?” demanded the Inspector. 

“Because I think he did hear one.” 

“Well, what of it, sir? According to what you told me, 
what he heard couldn’t have had anw Rearing on the case. 
It was an hour too early!” 

“Horace, I told you only this ruing I’d got a feeling the 
wrong end of the stick had been pushed into my4iand, and 
that there’s something imponimt I ii^v^’t spotted. We’re 
now going to have a look for itT” 
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CHAPTER XVI 


‘‘WHERE are we off to?^’ enquired the Inspector. “Fox 
House?” 

“Out of the old gentleman’s sij^ht, for a start,” Heming- 
way replied. “I want to think.” 

They reached the gorse-clump again, and Hemingway 
stopped. The Inspector watched him curiously, as he stood 
there, his quick, bright eyes once more taking ii\ every detail 
of the scene before him. Presently he gave a grilnt, and sat 
down on the slope above the lane, and pulled his pipe and his 
aged tobacco-pouch out of his pocket. While his accustomed 
fingers teased the tobacco, and packed it intorfhe bowl of the 
pipe, his abstracted gaze continued to dwell first on the spot 
in the garden where the seat had stood, and then upon the 
stile, just \dsible round the bole of the elm-tree. The 
Inspector, disposing himself on the ground beside him, 
preserved a patient silence, and tried painstakingly to 
discover, by the exercise of logic, what particular problem he 
was attempting to solve. Hemingway lit his pipe, and sat 
staring fixedly at Fox House, his eyelids a little puckered. 
Suddenly he said: “The mistake we’ve been making, 
Horace, is to have paid a sight too^uch attention to what 
you might call the important features of this case, and not 
enough to the highly irrelevant trimmings, Fm not sure Fve 
n6t' precious near been had for a sucker.” 

“Fve heard you say^as much before, but I never heard that 
it turned out to be true,” responded the Inspector. 

“Well, it isn’t going to be true this time — not if I know it! 
This opeifetor is becrinnine to annoy me,” said Hemingway 
briskly. 

The Inspector * was a little puzzled. “Vyself, I hate all 
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murderers/* Ije said, ‘‘But I don't see why this one should 
annoy vou more than any other — for it is not as if the case 
was a complicated one. It isn’t easy, but that’s only because 
we have too many possible suspects, isn’t it? Taken just as a 
murder, I’d say it was one of the simplest I’ve ever handled,” 

“When you talk like that, Horace, I think I must be losing 
my flair, I ought to have spotted at the outset that it was 
much too simple.” 

“But ydVi can’t go against the facts, sir,” argued the 
Inspector. “The man was shot in his own garden, by 
someone lying up beside these bushes, at about 7.15 or 
7.20, according to Miss Warrenby’s evidence. You can 
doubt that, but you can’t doubt the evidence of the cartridge- 
case Carsethom’s men found under the bushes. The 
difficulty is*that the murder happened to be committed just 
wlien half a dozen people who all of them had reasons for 
wanting Warrenby out of the way were scattered round the 
locality, in a manner of speaking, and couldn’t produce 
alibis.” 

Hemingway had turned his head, and was looking at him, 
yan alert expression on his face. “C^o on!” he said, as the 
Inspector paused. “You’re being very helpful!” 

Harhottle almost blushed, “"^ell, I’m glad, Chief! It isn’t 
often you think I’m rigliri” 

“You aren’t right, You’re wrong all along the line, but 
you’re clarifying my mind,” said Hemingway. “As soon as 
you said that the murder happen^ d to be committed while a 
whole lot of Warrenby’,^ ilhwish ts were sculling afout at 
large, it came to me that there wasn’t any ‘happen’ about it. 
That’s the way it was planned. Go on talking! Very likely 
you’ll put another idea into my head.” 

The Inspector said, with some aspe|^f>’. “All right, sir, I 
will! I may be wrong all* along tfie line, but it strikes me 
there’s a hole to be picked in what you’ve just said. It can’t 
have been planned. Not with any certainty. The%nurderer 
couldn’t have known Warrenljy wqpM be in the garden at 
that exact time: that was just luck. He 'must have been 
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prepared to go into the house, or at any rate i^ito the garden, 
where he could have got a shot through the study^y^dow, 
and when yoti consider how near he came to being^ seen by 
Miss Warrenby, as things turned out, you*lI surely agree that 
there wasn’t much planning about it. If he’d been forced to 
enter the garden. Miss Warrenby would have seen the whole 
thing. As I see it, he’s got more luck than craft.” 

“Don’t stop! It’s getting clearer every minute!” 

“Well, do you agree with me so far?” demanded Harbottle. 

“Never mind about that! You can take it I don’t, unless 1 
hold up mv hand.” 

“I see no sense in going on, if you don’t agree with 
anything I say, sir.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t see any sense in us sitting here agreeing 
with one another,” returned Hemingway, “'^here’s that 
going to get us?” 

“Look here, sir!” said Harbottle. “If w'e’rc going to 
assume that the murder was planned to tal<*^ place when all 
the guests at that tennis-party were on their way home, then 
we’ve also got to assume that the murderer was banking on 
having all the luck he* did have — ^which seems pretty in-, 
adequate planning to me! "^X’hy, it could have come unstuck 
in half a dozen places! To start with, he’s got to do the job 
quick, because it cuts both ways, having a lot of people 
scattered near the scene: w^ho’s to say one of them won’t 
come down the lane? You can say it’s unlikely, but it might 
have happened. What was a d<Ad certainty was that Miss 
Warrenby was bound to airive on^he scene at any moment. 
So he’s got to reach the house ahead of her, shoot Warrenby , 
aftd get away without losing a second of time. What would 
have happened if Warrenby had gone upstahs, or into the 
back-garden? He mw6t have face^ that possibility! He must 
have thought, if he plarmed it, that he must allow himself 
quite a bit of time, in case of accidents.” 

“QuitI true, Horace. So you think that he laid his 
preparations — by ivKiqh I ipean his rifle — on the off-chance 
that he’d get an opportunity to shoot Waircnby?” 
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There was a pause. *'When you put it like that,” said the 
Inspector slo\Wy. ”No, that won't do. But rtiy arguments 
still hoM!” 

‘‘They do,” said Hemingway. ‘‘They're perfectly sound, 
and they do you credit. Our operator didn't want to be 
hurried over the job, and it's safe to assume he wasn't going 
to take any unnecessary risks.” 

“Then what's the answer?” said Harbottle. 

“Warrenby wasn't shot at 7.15, nor anything like that 
time.” 

There was another pause, while the Inspector sat staring 
at his chief. He said at last: “Very well, sir. I can see 
several reasons for thinking you're wrong. I'd like to know 
what the reasons are for thinking you're right, Because you 
haven’t juniped to a conclusion like that simply because you 
want to make out the murder was carefully planned.” 

“1 haven't jumped at all,” replied Hemingway. “I've been 
adding up all those bits and pieces of information which 
didn't seem to lead anywhere. Taking it from the start, the 
doctor was what you might call vague on the time of 
Warrenby's death.” 

^ “Yes,” conceded Harbottle. “I remember it was the first 
point you queried, when you were going through the case 
with the Chief Constable. But it didn’t seem to matter much, 
and goodness knows Dr. Waicop isn't the only doctor we’ve 
come across w^ho's more of a hindrance than a help to the 
police!” 

“You're right; it didn’t seem to matter, Tlie mistake I 
made was in accepting aS a fact that the time oi the murder 
was fixed. To go on, the next thing was that I was give;^ a 
highly significant piece of information by Miss Warrerlby. 
She told me, the very first time I saw^ier, that her uncle 
very rarely sac out of door?. Well, I dicfn'c pay any particular 
heed to that, because it didn't ^-^m to matter any more 
than tlie doctor's evidence. There the corpse \^^s, sitting 
in the garden, with a bullet through* his left temple; and 
tliere.tlie cartridge-case was, lyftxg jvret were you'd expect to 
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find it, supposing Warrenby had been shot while he was on 
that seat/* 

The Inspecfor sat up, “Are you going to say h^ wasn’t 
shot in the garden at all?” 

“I should think very likely he wasn*t,** replied Hemingway 
coolly, “We’ll hope he wasn't, because if we can prove he 
was actually shot somewhere else we shall have gone a long 
way to prove he wasn't shot at 7.15 either. He was probably 
shot an hour earlier. Which brings me to the third bit of 
seemingly irrelevant information, handed to me last night by 
old Father Time, Only, what with his daughter and Hohkirk 
telling me he was soft in his head, besides being Thornden's 
Public Enemy No. One, and it's standing out a mile that he 
had a spite against Reg Ditchling — not to mention the 
ambition he's got to have his picture in the papefs on top of 
that — I'm bound to say I didn't set any stoic by anything he 
said. You know, Horace, it begins to look as though it's 
about time I retired. There doesn't seem tg be anything I 
haven’t missed,” 

“I was thinking, myself, that there doesn't seem to be 
anything you have missed,” said tiie Inspector drily. “I 
remember, now that you bring it to my mind, that Miss 
Warrenby did say that abbiit her uncle's habits, but I 
shouldn't have, if you hadn’t brought it up.” 

“If you're going to start handing me bouquets, my lad, I 
shall know you've got a touch of the sun, and the next thing 
you'll know is that you're lying iii hospital with an ice-pack 
on your head, or w^hatever it is they dO to sunstroke cases,” 
said his ungrateful superior. “Besides, you're putting me 
ouf. The last bit of information I w^as handed came from 
thal blonde cook of Warrenby 's — which was where I began 
to pull myself together, because I didn't miss that. And if 
Warrenby nf^ver went out in his slippers, or wdthout his hat, 
it looks more than ever as though he wasn’t killed out of 
doors.” 

“Yes,” agreed Harbojtle. “I see all that, but what I don’t 
yet see is the point of it. It Seems to me that there isn’t any 
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point at all. When you get a murder faked to look as if it 
was commitl(!d some time later than the actual time, it^s 
generalV done to give the murderer an alibi. I heard of a 
case where the shooting was done with a revoFver that had a 
silencer fitted to it, ahd a few minutes later, when the 
murderer had established an alibi, a detonator went oflF, 
leading everyone to think that was the noise of the shot.'' 

‘*I was on that case,” said Hemingway. 

“Were you, sir? Then you’ll agree it isn’t on all fours with 
this one. For one thing, .no detonator makes a noise like a 
.22 rifle; for another, Miss Warrenby said she heard the 
sound of the bullet’s impact; and for a third, the fake — if it 
was a fake — was lixcd to take place when nobody had an 
alibi. Nobody, that is, except young Haswell, Miss Dearham, 
and Miss JPatterdale. Well, neither Haswell nor the girl 
could have committed the murder an hour earlier, because 
they were both at The Cedars, playing tennis; and Miss 
Patterdale, I take it, we needn’t consider. She’s never been 
in the running. You can say that for anything we know she 
shot Warrenby at 6,15, or thereabouts; but she certainly 
didn’t fire the sliot Miss Warrenby heard, and if she’s found 
^out a way of fgiking the sound of a rifle being fired, and the 
impact of its bullet, tlie whole thing timed to go otF an hour 
after it’s been set, she must be a master-criminal, instead of a 
respectable maiden lad, without a stain on her character. 
Yes, and besides all that, the apparatus would have had to 
have been removed, and disposed of. Aside from the fact 
that the whole idea of such an ap T>aratus is impossible ” 

“You needn’t keep •on trying to convince me Miss 
Patterdale didn’t do it,” interrupted Hemingway. “And \o\x 
needn’t prove to me that the second shot couldn’t have been 
fired automatically either, because I kntjw that too. Even if 
sucli an apparatus were possible, •the^ absence of just one, 
crucial alibi rules it out. The sc^i»nd shot wasn’t fired for 
that purpose. In fact, quite the reverse. It was fii^pd so that 
you and I should have a nice lot of hqt^suspects to occupy our 
minds.” 
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The Inspector considered, deeply frowning, ‘‘Yes,” he 
acknowledged, “That’s possible, I supposed. It certainly 
narrows the l^^ld, if you’re right, Chief, If we’re tor assume 
that the time of the murder was between 6.0 and 6.30, we’re 
left with Gavin Plenmeller, the Poie, Mr. Haswell, and, I 
suppose, the Vicar. WelL naturally, the first thing that 
comes to one’s mind is that Plenmeller was absent from The 
Cedars at that time.” 

“Which gives him an additional reason for ^wanting to 
make it appear that the murder was committed a good deal 
later on,” interpolated Hemingway. 

“It does, of course. But there’s a snag, sir. I’m willing to 
believe — ^though I can’t say 1 like the idea — that at some time 
or other he parked a rifle where he could pick it up easily; 
I’m willing to believe he again parked it, after committing the 
murder. But what I can’t believe is that he parked it a third 
time! He may be a cool customer, but it just isn’t in human 
nature to leave the fatal w^eapon hidden in ditch, or some 
such place — and there aren’t any ponds he could have thrown 
it into — when you know the police are going to be on the 
spot, and searching thorouglily, within a matter of half an 
hour! Whoever did it must have got rid of the rifle where it 
wouldn’t be found — which indeed he has done!— and 
Plenmeller didn’t have enough time to do any such thing. 
If the chap who owns the Red Lion is to be believed, and I 
don’t see any reason for disbelieving him, Plenmeller w'as in 
his bar-parlour round about 7.3P to 7.45. 1 grant you he 
could have reached the Red Lion from here in that time, but 
that’s all he could have done. Aiid limp or no limp, you 
ar'^n’t going to tell me he sat in the Red Lion with a rifle 
stuck down his trouser-leg! You’ll remember, too, that the 
landlord told Carsa:horn he’d stayed to dinner there. W'here 
was the rifle all thai time? And whose rifle was it? We 
know it wasn’t his own!” 

Hemii>; 3 way regarded him with a half-smile. “You know, 
Horace, there’s no pleasing you at all,” he said. “First, 
nothing will do for you^out to pin this crime on to Plenmeller, 
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and now, when it begins to look as if we might be able to do 
it, you turn rdund and argue that he couldn't have done 
' itr’ 

“Now, that's not fair. Chief!" Harbottle protested. “You 
know very well I don't want to pin it on to anyone but the 
right man! All I said was that as far as appearances go he 
seems to me a more likely murderer than any of the others, 
except, perhaps, that chap Lindale. I daresay he wouldn't 
stick at much, but for the purposes of this argument he's out 
of it. I don’t see how Plenmeller could have got rid of the 
rifle, but I do see that it wouldn't have been difficult for any 
one of the other three to have done so. I'he Vicar — mind 
you, I'm not saying it was him, and I don't think it was, 
either — ^the Vicar wasn't at The Cedars after 6.0, so he 
might have csommitted the murder at 6.15; and as we don't 
know what he was doing after he left that sick parishioner of 
his he might possibly ha^^e fired your second shot. Since he 
could have got into the grounds of Fox House from his own 
meadow, there would have been very little fear of his being 
seen; and he had all the time in the world to dispose of the 
^fle." 

“The only difficulty being that his rifle wasn't in his 
possession at the time," said Hfemingway, “However, the 
rifle is the stumbling-block in every Instance, so I won't press 
that point," 

“I've nothing more to say about the Vicar. You’ve met 
him, and I haven't. What I^o thr*k is that we can’t rule out 
Ladislas any longer. <-Ie told y m that he didn’t know 
anything about that teiinis-partv. Tliat might be true, or it 
miglit not. My experience of a place like this is that everyoite 
knows when spmeone’s giving a party. Say he did know! 
All right! He shoots Warrenby, reahzfs he's bound to 
be suspected, and so hangS about umiT he hears someone 
coming. He may even have sneakv 1 along the common to 
watch the footpath, knowing tliat several people w^e likely 
to leave The Cedars by the garden-g|tA Jde’s got a motor- 
bike; his landlady was out that^vemng: what was to stop 
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him driving off anywhere he pleased — ^perhaps to the river — 
and getting rid of the rifle?” 

‘‘What riflf-?” asked Hemingway, all polite intere.^c. 

“I don^t know. One of those we haven’t checked up on, 
probably.” 

“What made him wait for three quarters of an hour before 
shooting Warrenby ? We know he was seen turning into Fox 
Lane at 5.30; if Crailing’s to be believed, Father Time turned 
up at the Red Lion at about 6.30, which means liiat he must 
have heard the shot he did hear at about 6.15, or a few 
minutes earlier. I agree that the murderer didn’t want to 
have to do the job in a hurry, but three quarters of an hour 
seems to me a long time to wait.” 

“Well, from your description of him, he sounds a 
temperamental, nervy sort of a chap,” offered the Inspector. 
“Perhaps he couldn’t make up his mind to do it straight 
off.” 

“RottenI” said Hemingway. “If that’s dm way it was, and 
he’d hung about, trying to summon up enough resolution 
to pull the trigger, he’d have gone off home without pulling it 
at all!” 

“There might be some other explanation.”, 

“There might. What hafSpened to his motor-bike all this 
time? Did he leave it standing in the lane for nearly two 
hours, just to make sure anyone that happened to have 
passed that way would know he must be somewhere 
around?” 

“Of course not. He might have'iiidden it amongst the 
bushes on the common. Taken it up the path that goes to 
the seat where we found Biggleswade.” 

’ “Talk sensei You try and hide a motor-bike amongst a lot 
of bushes! That •old sinner would have spotted it like a 
flash!” 

“By the time he reached the place Ladislas would have 
retrievei it, and ridden off,” returned the Inspector. 

“Then Father Jime^ would have heard the engine starting 
up, and he hasn’t said a word about hearing any such thing.” 
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“That isn't to say he didn't hear it. He's out to make a 
case against Re| Ditchling, and that would spoil it." 

“All rifeht, I'll concede you that point. There's tliis to be 
said in favour of suspecting Ladislas: he had a motive we 
don't need a strong miAoscope to see. What about Has- 
well?" 

“There isn't enough about him* and, if you'll forgive me 
saying so, sir, that's the trouble. We don’t really know 
where he was, or what he was doing, up till eight o’clock, 
when he got home." 

“What we do know, though, is that he was driving himself 
in his car. If I've got to choose between a car and a motor- 
bike, I'll try and hide the motor-bike, thank you very 
much!" 

“I'here mtist be 507nc place w'here either could be hid," 
said the Inspector obstinately. “The more I think of it, tlie 
more I'm convinced transport was needed." He paused, and 
said suddenly: “"'^v’hat about the dead man’s own garage? 
It’s a double one: I noticed that. What was to stop him, as 
soon as he'd shot Warrenby, from driving his car in, and 
leaving it there until Miss Warrenby had run off to fetch 
1\1lss Patterdalc?" 

“And what little bird told him*that's v^hat she would do?" 
enquired Heming\^'ay. “You fuu'e got a touch of the sun, 
Horace! What anyone would expect her to do was to have 
rung up for the police, or the doctor, not to lose her head, 
and go careering off as she did!" 

“I don't know aboiJt that," sc*d Harbottle defensively. 
“Girls do lose their heads, after all!” 

“They do, and not only girh either. But w'hen thiAt 
happens you c^’t guess what they'll do, far less bank 5n 
them choosing any particular one o^feur or five silly 
antics!" 

“No,” Harbottle admitted. “Coi *e to think of it, sir, it's 
funny she did lose her head, isn’t it.' She seems to nte one of 
the self-possessed kind." 

“No, I don't think it is," HemThgway replied. “In fact it's 
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what I should have expected her to do. Nasty jolt for a girl 
who kids herself into believing that all is love and light. She 
was rocked fight olBF her balance.’* He knocked hi^-pipe out ^ 
lightly, and got up. “Come on, now! It’s no use us arguing 
who might have fired that shot at 6.15 until we’re sure there 
was a shot at that time. And if there was, then what was 
our operator aiming at when he fired the second shot an hour 
later?” 

The Inspector looked gloomy. “As well look for a needle 
in a haystack! He probably fired it into the ground.” He 
saw Hemingway cock a quizzical eyebrow at him, and said 
hastily: “No, not the ground! Not if Miss Warrenby heard 
the impact!” 

“Just in time, Horace!” remarked Hemingway. “You and 
your knowledge of guns! And I don’t think we need go 
round looking for a likely haystack. What we’ve got to 
remember is that what we’ve all been thinking was a narrow 
shave for our operator was just as carefuUy planned as the 
rest of it. He >vanted Miss Warrenby on the spot as a 
witness; he wanted the shot to sound natural; and he didn’t 
want the bullet to be found. Well, the only safe targets I can 
see are the trees. Plenty of them across the lane, in the 
grounds of Fox House, btit they’re too far off to be dead- 
certain targets. Putting myself in his place, 1 should have 
aimed for the elm-tree. It’s the only tree on this side of the 
lane with a big enough trunk for the purpose. Let’s go and 
take a look at it!” 

They descended into the lane^ ahd walked up it a few 
yards to where the elm-tree stood. The Inspector glanced 
back at the gorse-bushes, silently calculating. “You’re not 
looking high enough. Chief,” he said. “If it’s there, I should 
expect to find it a*^ood ten feet above the ground.” 

“You would?” said Hemingw’ay, staring up the bole of the 
tree. “You’re very good, Horace: what do you make of that 
graze?”* 

The Inspector sti»ode quickly to his side, and gazed up at a 
gleam of pale colour wher^ a small splinter had been chipped 
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from the tree^trunk. There was a good deal of surprise in his 

face, not unmixed with awe. “Well, TU be- 1 I do believe 

vou’re right, sir!** he exclaimed. 

“Well, don’t say it in ^at tone of voice! What we want 
now is a ladder, or a pair of steps. Got a knife on you, 
Horace?** 

The Inspector nodded. “Yes, Fve got that, but where do 
we iind the steps?** 

“We*ll borrow them from the house,** said Hemingway. 
“That is, if Gladys is in. If she*s got the afternoon off, we*ll 
see if tliere’s a ladder in the gardener’s shed.** 

“It’ll be locked,** prophesied tlie Inspector. “And if you 
ask that girl for a ladder she’ll be bound to come and watch 
what we do with it,** 

“She won*?, because I shall keep her in the kitchen, asking 
her a whole lot of silly questions.’* 

They walked up Ae straiglit path which led from the 
tradesmen’s gate to the back-door. Tlie sound of loud 
music seemed to indicate that Gladys had not got the after- 
noon off, but was listening to Music While You Work, 
f^^med on at full blast. So it proved. < Gladys was polishing 
f he table-silver, and came to the door with the leather in one 
hand. The manner of her greeting to Hemingv\^ay led the 
Inspector to infer that h'^ chief had not scrupled to charm 
and to flatter her at their previous encounter. He cast a 
sardonic glance at Hemingway, but that gentleman was 
already engaged in an exchafige of f^adinage. Beyond saying: 
“Whatever do you wsmt^a laddcx for?** Gladys raised no 
demur at lending her employer’s property to the police. She 
gave Harbottle the key to the gardener’s shed, warning* hijtv 
that if he didn’t put the ladder hack where he found it the 
gardener wouldn’t half raise jCain on the jioiTOW, and invited 
Hemingway to step into the kitchen, anti have a cup of 
tea. The kettle, she said, was just on the boil. When the 
Inspector reappeared, some fifteen minutes later, fte inter- 
rupted a promising tete-a-tete, ajjd it^dgnot seem to him 
that his superior had found it necessary' to 'ask his hostess 
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any questions, silly or sensible, Gladys sat on one side of the 
table, both her elbows planted on it, and a cup of very strong 
and very swret tea held between her hands, and Ss the In- 
spector came in she was 0ggling, a^d telling Hemingway that 
he was a one, and no mistake. ‘‘If my Bert was to hear you, 
I don't know what he wouldn't do!” she said. 

“Ah!” said Hemingway, briefly meeting the Inspector’s 
eyes over her head. “If I was a marrying man, Fd cut your 
Bert out!” 

“Sauce!” said Gladys, greatly delighted. She looked over 
her shoulder at Harbottle, and added, politely, but without 
enthusiasm, “Would your friend like a cuppa?” 

‘*No, he never drinks it,” said Hemingway, rising to his 
feet. “Besides, two’s company, and three’s none. Now, I’ve 
just got to check up on one or two points. Anf objection to 
my going into the study?” 

Gladys glanced at the clock. “Fat lot of good it would be 
to start objecting to you policemen!” she refnarked. “I don’t 
mind, but can’t you wait a bit? It’s just on the quarter, and 1 
can’t miss Mrs. Dale’s Diary. Sit down, the pair of you, and 
listen to It! It’s ever so nice,” 

“No, we mustn’t do that, because we’ve got to get back to 
Bellingham,” said Hemingway. “There’s no need for you 
to come with us to the study, though. You stay here and 
listen-in! I’ll see the Inspector doesn’t go pinching any- 
thing.” 

“You haven’t half got a nervei More likely him as’ll keep 
an eye on you, I should think! ^ou w^on’t go turning the 
room upside-down, will you?” 

Hemingway assured her that he would preserve apple-pie 
order in the room, and as, at that moment, a- voice suddenly 
announced: “Mrs^ Dale’s Diary: a recording of the daily 
happenings in the life of a doctor’s wife,” she temporarily 
lost interest in him, and turned the face of a confirmed addict 
towards the radio. 

The two men* cjiajetly .withdrew, and went along the 
passage at the back of the house to the hi 11. 



“You found it?'' Hemingway said. 

The Inspectot opened his hand, disclosing a small piece of 
' lead. 

“Now we are getting somewhere!" said Hemingway. 
“We'll send that off to ibwn for comparison with the one 
that was dug out of Warrenby's head. Knarsdale can take it 
up tonight." 

“I wish I thought there was a hope of finding the cartridge- 
case of that one," said the Inspector. 

“Well, there isn’t, and I -should say there never was. Our 
operator didn’t leave much to chance. We were meant to 
find the one under tlie gorse-bush. We weren’t meant to find 
the other, and wc shan’t." 

He led the way into the study as he spoke, lea\dng the door 
open, so that he could hear any approaching footsteps. 

“Over by the desk!" he said briefly. “He was probably 
shot while he was sitting behind it. There wouldn’t have 
been much blood, but there must have been some." 

“There was none on the papers we found on the desk," 
Harbottle reminded him. “And I see no sign of any on the 
desk itself." 

“The top of it, according to young Haswcll, and to Carse- 
thom, was littered over with papers. 1 don’t doubt they got 
spattered, and were carefully removed. We’ll get \^'arrenby’s 
clerk to go through the lot I took away: he may know if any- 
thing’s missing. Try the window-curtains, and the woodwork 
of the window! I want to have a good look at the carpet." 

The carpet was a thiek Turkey ug, with a groundwork of 
red, and a sprawling pattern of blue and green. On his hands 
and knees, Hemingway said: “Fresh blood falling on^thfe 
wouldn’t show, up. He might have missed it. A couple of 
spots is all I ask for!" 

“There’s nodiing on the c\irtains,”*theYn5pector informed 
him. “However, they hang well clear of the long window, so 
there might not be." He too dropped on to his kutees and 
closely studied the floor-boards.^ “Ypii'd^ expect to see a 
sign on the floor, though." 
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‘‘The murderer must have looked to see, and if there was 
blood on any of the woodwork he’d have wfped it carefully. 
May have ti^d something round Warrenby’s head before he " 
moved him. Come here, and tell me what you make of 
this!” 

The Inspector went to him, took the magnifying-glass held 
out to him, and through it stared at two very small spots on 
the carpet which showed darker than the surrounding red. 
“Might be,” he grunted. 

“Cut ’em oif!” commanded Hemingway. “It’s a lucky 
thing it’s one of these shaggy rugs. Give me tliat glass 
again.” 

With its aid, he presently discovered another stain, fainter 
and rather larger, as though it had been smeared over. “And 
I think that proves my theory, Horace,” he saidt:heerfully. 

“If the stains turn out to be bloodstains,” amended his 
cautious assistant, putting the tufts he had sawn off into the 
match-box Hemingway was holding out to hitfn. 

“That’ll be a job for Dr. Rotherhope,” said Hemingwa\. 
“They look remarkably like it to me.” He glanced at the 
desk. “And it accounts for the fountain-pen left with its 
cap olf,” he remarked. “1 ought to have paid more attention 
to that when Carsethorn told me that’s how he found it. 
Come on! that sounds like my blonde coming to look for 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE two detectives, walking dcwn the lane towards the 
Trindale-road, came within sight of Fox Cottage, and saw 
that an animated group was gathered at its gate. For the 
animation, what, at first glance, appeared to he a pride of 
Pekes was responsible. Closer inspection revealed that only 
five of the Ultimas were present, four of them harnessed on 
couplings, and winding themselves round their owner’sTegs, 
and the fifth, in wdiose stately mien Hemingway recognized 
Ulysses, the patriarch, unrestrained by a leash. Young Mr. 
Hasw^elPs car w’as parU'd m the lane, but he and Mrs. 
Midgeholme both stood outside the gate. On the other side 
of it, and leaning on its top bar, w^ere Miss Patterdale, 
wearing an overall and gardening-gloves, and her niece, 
looking remaikably pretty in a pink linen frock and an 
enormous and floppy sunhat. All four were engaged in 
discussion, Mrs. Midgeh^^hne’ > demeanour being particularly 
impressive; and none of them noticed the approach of the 
detectives until Ulysses attracted attention by stalking up the 
lane towards the newcome*LS, aiiJ uttering a threatening 
bark. 

“Now, what’s the matter with you, old High and Mighty? 
Nice way to greet your friends!” said Hemingw’ay, stooping 
to pat Ulysses. 

Ulysses’s eyes started with indignation lat this familiarity. 
He growled, but he was not a dog of hasty disposition, 
and before proceeding to extreme measures he sniflfed 
the Chief Inspector’s hand, and realized that here was, 
if not a friend, at least a bowing 'Kqurjritance. His mighty 
mane sank, he slightly waved his tail, and sneezM. 
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'‘Isn’t he the cleverest old fellow?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Midgeholme. "He knows you quite well!” 

Her voic%» was drowned by frantic pleas from'’ the four ‘ 
other Ultimas to their progenitor not to be taken in by the 
police. Ulysses, looking scornfully at them, gave further 
evidence of his sagacity by placing himself in a position 
clearly inviting the Chief Inspector to scratch his back. 
Hemingway very obligingly did so, while Mrs, Midgeholme 
unwound the other Ultimas, and besought them to be 
quiet. 

"I guessed I should find you here,” she told Hemingway, 
"I saw the police-car just round the corner, waiting, and 1 
put two and two together and deduced that you were 
visiting the scene of the crime. So I thought I’d just pop 
down on the oiF-chance of running into you.”* 

"Don’t be a fool. Flora!” said Miss Patterdale trenchantly. 
"You don’t suppose the Chief Inspector wants to listen to all 
tliesc idiotic theories of yours, do you? ♦You’d be better 
advised to pop home, and take a look at that new litter of 
yours, hly father once had a field spaniel who buried her 
first pups alive. You-can’t be too careful.” 

"My treasured Ullapool!” said Mrs. • Midgeholme in- 
digTiantly. "She’s the most wonderful little mother! 
Beautiful pups, too! Tell it not in Gath, but I have a feeling 
that one of the dogs is going to be as big a prize-winner as 
Ulysses.” 

"I’ve thought of a jolly good name for you,” offered 
Charles. "Call him Uzziali!” 

Mrs. Midgeholme seemed a little doubtful. The Chief 
inspector said judicially: "I don’t say it’s a bad name, but 
to my way of thinking there’s a better. I lay awake for a 
good hour last hvht, trying to remember it. It came in a 
rattling good yarn I read when I was a boy — before your time, 
I expect, sir. Umslopogaas!” 

"Beiorc my time nothing!” retorted Charles. "Every right- 
minded person kiicjws l;is Rider Haggard! Damn! Why 
didn’t I think of that? It’s terrific!” 
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Mrs* Midgeholme, though gratified that the Chief In- 
spector should* have expended so much thought on the 
Ultimas, «vas plainly not enamoured of the naijie. She said 
that if she bred black Pekes she might think about it; and she 
was just about to explain to the company her reasons for not 
breeding black Pekes when Miss Patterdale put a summary 
end to the discussion by saying with a snort: “And then call 
one of the bitches Ullalume, and be done with it! I don’t 
know whether the Chief Inspector wants to waste his time 
choosing absurd names for your Jogs, Flora, but I’m not 
going to waste any more of mine* I’m going to get on with 
my weeding.” 

She then favoured Hemingway with a curt nod, and strode 
off to where she had left her trug and gardening-^fork. 

Mrs. Midgeholme looked a trifle disconcerted, but 
laughed, and said: “Dear old Miri5m! I always say, Abby, 
that your aunt is quite a character. But, of course, it wasn’t 
the Ultimas I wanted to see you about, Chief Inspector. I 
did hope to catch you this morning, but it was not to be. 
You got my message?” 

This question, uttered in a somewhat suspicious tone, 
•.ecmed to be addressed as much to Harbottle as to Heming- 
way, and it was he who answered It, at his most wooden. 

“Now, I know perfectly wdl that you think I’m interfer- 
ing,” said Mrs. Midgeholme, upon receiving his assurance, 
“but what I feel is that anyone who lives in Thornden is 
bound to knew more aboig' all Tie people than a stranger. 
You sec what I mean?” 

“Yes, but you can’t have it both ways,” interpolated 
Charles, evidently continuing an interrupted arguq^ent. 
“Old Dr^^beck :^as born and bred here, so why shouldn’t the 
Cliief Inspector listen to him as much as h #you?” 

“Oh, that’s ridiculous!’' She replied. ^‘You can’t possibly 
count him! And, anyway, that Wasn’t wdiat I was going to 
say. No. The thing is, I’ve just been giving my angfls a run 
on the common. Chief Inspector, and I *iet that dreadful old 
man, Biggleswade, and he told n?e alt^about- what he thinks 
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happened on Saturday* Well, of course, it’s nonsense to 
suppose young Ditchling had anything to do "with it, because 
anyone whq knows the family could tell you at lOnce that 
they’re all above suspicion. I don’t mind saying that my first 
thought was he was lying.” 

“ ‘Lied in every word,’ ” corrected CJharles, grinning. 
“ ‘That hoary cripple, wiih malicious eye’ — I can’t remember 
how it goes on, but it’s exactly right 1 There’s something 
about waylaying the traveller with his lies, to©. ‘If at his 
counsel I sliould turn aside Into that — something — tract’ — 
No, I can’t remember how it went on, but it’s Biggleswade all 
right!” 

“What on earth are you drivelling about?” asked Abby. 

“I’m not drivelling, I’m quoting. Browning.’' 

“Oh! ‘Just for a handful of silver he left us,’' ” said Abby, 
showing her erudition. 

“Absolutely!” agreed Charles, his eyes dancing. 

“I don’t know an>^hing about Browning,” said Mrs. 
Midgeholme impatiently, “but, as I say, I did think at first 
that Biggleswade was making the whole thing up. And then 
it came to me m a flash!'’ 

She pausea dramatically, and Hemingway, finding that she 
was looking in a challengiixg way at him, said, witli an air of 
interest: “It did?” 

“He w'as going by the Church clock!” said Mrs. Midge- 
holme triumpliantly. “Summertime, you know! It's never 
changed so it’s an hour wrong. So when he thought the time 
was 6.15, it was really an hour later!” 

It was apparent that Abby, Charles, and Inspector 
Harfcottlc were all wrestling with an unspoken problem. 
It was Harbottle who first reached a conclusion. “Earlier!” 
he said. 

“No, she’s right,’ said Charles. “Later!” 

“Wait a bit!” commanded Abby. “Do we put the clocks 
on, or fc^ick?” 

“Go on, Horace!” said Hemingway encouragingly. 
“Which?” 
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“On/* said Charles positively. “So if the Church clock 
says 6.15, it*s reftilly 7.15. By summertime, I mean. So Mrs* 
Midgehoime 15 right.** 

“Well, Tm glad we*ve settled that point/' said Heming- 
way. “But I don’t myself ^e that old boy making any mistake 
about opening-time. Not but what Tm very grateful to Mrs. 
Midgehoime for the trouble she’s faken. I shall have to be 
getting along now, but *’ 

“What, den’t you want to hear the rest of our theories?** 
said Charles, shocked. “I*ve worked out a very classy one; 
Miss Dearham has proved hers up to the hilt, Gavin Plen- 
mcller’s latest proves he did it, but it*s too ingenious; the 
Squire has practically settled that the murder was committed 
by ’* 

“What, hms the Squire gone in for detection too?** 
demanded Hemingway. 

“Of course he has! Everyone in Thomden has! The 
Si]uire*s idea is that the murderer was a Bellingham man, who 
came out by car or motor-cycle, hid same in his gravel-pit, 
and then lay up in the gorse-bushes until the right moment.*’ 

“And what’s your own theoiy’, sir?” 

“No, no!” Charles replied, laughing. “I’m not going to do 
your job for you! Or get myself sued for uttering slanders!” 

“Perhaps you're right,” aerced Hemingwav. 

“I wish I could ginger Mavis up to sue Mr. Drybeck!” said 
Abby, with feeling. 

“Good lord, you haven’t toLi her he thinks she did it, 
have you?” exclaimed (Shades. 

“I didn’t tell her, but someone did. She said she would 
rather not talk about it, and one had to make allowances-and 
she was sure hejdidn’t mean to hurt her feelings.” 

“That girl is really a saint!” declared klrs. Midgenoime. 
“She may be exasperating, but you hav^ to admit that she’s 
an example to us all!” 

The Chief Inspector was amused to perceive, fr«m their 
expressions, that the example set by Mi%s Warrtnby was not 
one which either Charles or Abb^ meAit to follow. He took 
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his leave of the party, and went away with Harbottle to 
where the car awaited them. 

‘‘What dp you suppose they were doing up at Fofc House?” ' 
said Abby, watching the two detectives turn the corner into 
the main road. 

“Probably having another look at the terrain,” said Charles. 

“I only hope they haven’t been pumping Gladys,” said 
Mrs. Midgeholme worriedly. “You know what servants are! 
She’d be bound to make the most of every little unpleasant- 
ness there had ever been in the house, and what with that, on 
top of Thaddeus Drybeck’s really wicked attempt to throw 
suspicion on poor Mavis, Fm very much afraid the police 
may be thoroughly misled. Well! I’ve done my best, and I 
can’t do more! Come along, Ulysses! Home to Father!” 

Charles, watching with approval Ulysses’s first assumption 
of deafness and subsequent leisurely progress in Mrs. 
Midgeholme’s wake, said: “I like that dog. He knows what 
is due to his own dignity. All the same, Pn^damned if I’d put 
up with being called his father.” He turned his head, and 
looked down at Abby. “You stood me up yesterday: what 
about running down to Filey Cove now?” 

“Don’t you ever do any woikV asked Abby provocatively. 

“I do a great deal of woik. I’ve been out on an important 
job this very afternoon. If you need reassurance, I shan’t get 
the sack for not returning to the office. I’m a full partner, let 
me tell you ! No, you don’t!” 

Miss Dearham, about to retire strategically, found her right 
wrist clamped suddenly to the top of the gate, and at once 
protested. She said that Charles was hurting her arm, upon 
vd>Vrh he lifted her wrist and kissed it. Much shaken, she 
could think of nothing to say, but, blushing qdorably, peeped 
up at him under the huge brim of her hat. Charles, quick to 
seize opportunity, Kissiid her in good earnest. 

“What on earth are you doing?” demanded Miss Patter- 
dale, suddenly emerging from her little potting-shed, and 
screwing her monocle into her eye, the better to observe her 
young friends. 
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“Asking Abby to marry me,” responded Charles brazenly, 
one arm rouAd Abby’s shoulders, his other hand still 
clasping«her maltreated wrist. 

“Nonsense! You don’t ask a girl to marry you in front of 
her aunt!” 

“IVe already made several attempts to ask her to marry me 
not in front of her aunt, but you Always turn up just as the 
words are hovering on my tongue!” Charles retorted. 

Miss Patferdale looked suspiciously from one flushed face 
to the other. “Well, I doti’t know what the world’s coming 
to, I’m sure!” she said. “Kissing and cuddling across my 
garden-gate! If you really arc going to marry Abby you’d 
better come inside, and stop making a public exhibition of 
yourself! Or are you pulling my leg.’” 

“Certaiiilf not!” said Charles, affronted. “You don’t 
suppose I’d kiss Abby across your gate, or anyone else’s, if 
I didn’t hope to marry her, do you/” 

“As far as I can make out,” said Miss Patterdale, “you’re 
all so promiscuous these days that it would be unwise to 
suppose anything! Are you going to marry her?” 

Charles looked at Abhy. “Am I, my only love?” 

“Yes,” said Abby. “If — if you think wc could make a do 
of it, I’d like to — aw^’ly!” 

“Well, if that’s a pr<'»posal I’m glad I never received one!” 
said Miss Patterdale. Uow'cver, it’ll give you both some- 
thing to think of l')esides meddling in a murder-enquiry, so 1 
daresay it’s a good thing, iSIgo .nd put the kettle on for tea.” 

“That,” said CharlA, Releasing his betrothed, and opening 
the gate, “I take to be an in\ itation and a general blessing. 
T1 vat’s better! Now I can kiss you properly! To hell wi6h4he 
murder! Who cares?” 

Kliss Dearham returned his embraj^ w'itli fervour, but 
said, as soon as she w^as aCle to sa^ anything: “As a matter 
of fact. I’ve rather lost interest in h, too. Though I should like 
to know what those detectives were doing up theilane, and 
what they’re up to now.” 

They were, in fact, being driven ba7k to 13ellingham; and as 
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neither placed any great reliance on Constable Melkin- 
thorpe’s discretion, their conversation would scarcely have 
interested Miss Dearham. It was not until they hack been set 
down at the police-station, and Inspector Harbottle had 
given the deformed bullet he had dug out of the elm-tree into 
the safe-keeping of Sergeant Knarsdale, that the murder of 
Sampson Warrenby was even mentioned. The Sergeant said: 
‘That looks like a .22 bullet aU right. Well, if the rifle wasn’t 
the last you brouglit in, sir. Pm blessed if I krK)w what to 
make of it!” 

“What we found out this afternoon puts an entirely 
different complexion on things,” said Hemingway. “You get 
going, Knarsdale! I want the report on that little fellow as 
soon as 1 can get it! Horace, ask the chaps here for the 
Firearms Register, and bring it along to me!” 

When the Inspector plesently entered the smaJl ottice, he 
found his superior sorting the papers that had been taken 
from Sampson Warrenby’s desk. He said, as he put them 
aside: “We must have Coupland on to these. There’s one 
letter which seems to be written in answer to something I 
can’t yet Imd, but it’s a job for him, not for me. Got the 
Register? Good!” 

“I don’t knov if you thifik I may have missed a .22 rifle, 
sir,” said Harbottle, somewhat starchily, “but I can tell you 
now^ I made a list of every one within a radius of twenty miles 
of Thomden,” 

“Thirty-seven of them, which } never had any interest in, 
and never shall,” said Hemingwayi “I wish you’d pull 
yourself together, Horace! Up' till today we’ve never 
cc?nsj,dcred any weapon but a rifle, because the range seemed 
to‘ make it certain it could only have be^n a rifle-shot. 
Which is another#* of the things w^e were meant to think. 
We’ve now got eve^y reason to believe Warrenby was shot 
at much closer range, and I want to know just what lethal 
weapons^there are in the neighbourhood.” 

“Carsethorn said* something about the Major’s army 

revolver, but that won't do,' because ” 
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‘‘Of course it won’t! It’s the wrong calibre! Stop trying to 
annoy me!” saM Hemingway, opening the register. 

Silenc# reigned for a few minutes. Suddenly Hemingway 
looked up. “We’re getting warmer, Horace. I find here that 
when his firearms permitf was last renewed, a couple of years 
back, the late Walter Plenmeller had a .22 Colt Woodsman 
Automatic Pistol in his collection.* Which, let me tell you, 
was not in the gun-cabinet at Thomden House. Now then!” 

The Inspector came quickly round the corner of the desk 
to stare down at the entry. • 

“Could you carry a gun like that without anyone’s 
knowing it?” demanded Hemingway. 

“I suppose it could be done,” admitted Harbottle. “But — 
Good lord, sir, what /or.^” 

“Seems tS me it’s time we did a little research into 
Plenmeller’s affair,” said Hemingway, rather grimly. 

“Yes, I sec we shall have to, but what I’m thinking is that 
no one here knows anytliing against him. And I can’t help 
feeling that if there was anything we should have been told 
fast enough. People don’t like him, and the way they’ve all 
been searching for clues and motives you’d have expected 
several of them to have sicked us on to him, wouldn’t you?” 

“No, I wouldn’t, ^^hatever it was that Warrenby found 
out — if that was the motive for his murder — ^you can bet 
your life it was something no one else knew anytliing about. 
That’s obvious.” 

“You’re thinking Warrofiby may have tried to blackmail 
him? That wasn’t what was in my head, sir. To my mind, it 
was more likely he did Plenmeller some sort of an injury — 
because Plcnmcllcr’s tlie type of man who might easily-^Cill 
out of sheer, wicked revenge. Only I haven’t discovered a 
trace of anything like thau What’s mgft, I put it to you, 
Chief, would he have gone round tefling people he must take 
steps to get rid of Warrenby if he’d meant to shoot him? 
That’s the last thing a murderer doe^ 

“Yes, my lad,” said Hemingwav, in a dry j/oice, “And that’s 
something he knows quite as well as y%\x do; If he’s the man 
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Tm looking for, then I freely hand it to him! He’s been 
remarkably clever. The killing wasn’t done in some highly 
ingenious way that might have made us pay particular 
attention to a man who spends his life writing detective 
problems; he didn’t try to fake an aiibi for himself; he’s told 
me and ever>’onc else tliat he hated Warrcnby’s guts; and 
he’s even told us all that he’s quite capable of murdering 
someone — which I never douLted. He’s even managed to stay 
as cool as a cucumber throughout, which isn’t usual. That’s 
probably because he’s got a very* good opinion of himself, 
and thinks he’s far too clever for me to catch up with.” 

“You don’t think he could have done it just because he 
did hate Warrenby, Jo you?” asked the Inspector. 

“No, I don’t. Hating Warrenby was a lot more likely to 
make him tliink up ways of getting under his fricin. Which 
I’ve a strong notion he did do. Warrenby wouldn’t like that. 
We know what happened when he got a snub from LinJale. 
I’ll bet he had worse to put up with from PlcnmellcTl” 

“Now, wait a bit, Chief!” protested tl'ic Jnspector. “If 
Warrenby was blackmailing him, he wouldn’t have dared get 
under his skin!” 

Hemingway shook his head. “I don’t think it was ordinary 
blackmail. He hadn’t anything Warrenby could want any 
more than Liiidale had. But we know from what his clerk 
told us that Warrenby liked to find things out about people. 
He said you never knew when it might come in hand’s — and 
in the meantime it gave him a nice feeling of power. I should 
say he didn’t really mean to let on to’Lindale he knew what 
his secret was: he lost his temper, and out it came. ^JC’ell, 
no'^^i, supposing he did know something to Plenmeller’s 
discredit? Do you imagine he’d put up with Plenmeller being 
rude to him, shovki^ spokes in his wheel, and running him 
down to all and sundry if he could bring him to heel just by 
telling him that he knew what his secret w^as? If you ask me, 
Horace, Ke’J have thoroughly enjoyed lowering Plenmeller’s 
crest! Anyone would, for that matter! Only that’s where he 
slipped up: Plenmeller' 'isn’t^'the type it’s safe to blackmail.” 
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‘That may be/’ agreed Harbottle, “but Pd also say he 
isn’t the type ydu could blackmail easily! I mean, from the 
way he taiks you’d think the chances are he’d be more likely 
to boast of having done something wrong than to try to keep 
it dark! Well, I ask you, «ir! Look at the brazen way he told 
us he’d driven his brother to his death!” 

“As a matter of fact,” said Hemingway slowly, “I was 
thinking of that. All things considered, I believe I’ll take a 
look at that case. Did you read the whole of it/” 

“Tlie inquest on Walter Plcnmeller? I haven’t read any of 
It — barring the letter he left.” 

Hemingway looked at him with a ga^-henng frown. 
“What, didn’t you even glance over the report? What made 
you pick the letter out?” 

The Inspector blinked. “That’s all there was. I found it in 
one of the tin boxes. I haven’t Hben through any of the 
Coroner’s records.” 

“Do you mean to tell mo.” said Hemingway, “that 
Warrcnb> had tal:en that ktter out of the proper file, and put 
it amonest his own papers?” 

“Yes, 1 suppose he must have, sir. I don’t really know 
vfhat they do with the reports on inquests. As Warrenby 
u'iis the Coroner, I didn’t make rmich of it, except to wonder 
whether he wanted that letter to taunt Plenmeller with, 
perhaps.” 

“Next time you find a document like that where it 
has no business to be pcj^haps you’ll be so good as to 
tell me!” said Hemin«?w»ay wrathfullv. “I thought you’d 
been running through thaf case!” He pulled open a drawer 
in the desk, and turned over the papers it contained^ 

A good deal^ chagrined, the Inspector said: “I’m sorrV, 
sir. But there was nothing to the case’ had a talk with 
Cansethorn about it, and it Vas a stfaigfft case of suicide all 
right.” 

Hemingway had found the lette’*, and was re-regding it. 
“Then what made Warrenby take thisfout of the record? 
Don’t talk nonsense to me about want#ig to tount Plenmeller 
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with it! Much he'd have cared! It must already have been 
read aloud in court!” 

“After what Coupland said to us, sir, I only thought it was 
rather typical of the man to want to get his hands on some- 
thing to Plenmeller’s disadvantage Which, to my way of 
thinking, it is, because it shows him up to be a heartless sort 
of man, deliberately gettihg on his brother’s nerves. But I’m 
sure I’m very sorry.” 

“All right. I ought to have asked you where you found it. 
Get me that file! If the office is shut, find out where Coup- 
land lives, and ” 

“You needn’t worry, sir: I’ll get it,” interrupted the 
Inspector, his back very rigid. 

“And find out if the Chief Constable’s in the building! If 
he is, I’d like a word with him, at his convenience.” 

A few minutes later, He was informed by the Sergeant on 
duty that Colonel Scales had come in a little while earlier, 
to do some business witli the Superintt ndent, and had left a 
message in the charge-room that he wouldjike to see the 
Chief Inspector before he left the police-station. “He says, 
would you go right in, sir?” 

Colonel Scales was just nodding dismissai to a very stout 
Superintendent when Hemingw^ay went to his room, and he 
said: “Come in, and sit dowm, Hemingway! Glad to hear 
you want to see me: I hope it means you’ve got something?” 

“Yes, I have, sir,” responded Hemingway. “Several 
things. I’ve sent one of them round to your Dr. Rother- 
hope by one of my chaps, and I h6pc he’ll be able to let 
me have a report on it tonight. He told me he'd got a 
sip.'dl Iaborator>% so I don’t think I shall have to send 
it 'all the way to Nottingham to be analysed.” 

“What is it?” 

“I can’t tell you tiiat, ’Sir: I only know what I hope it may 
be. It’s quite a long story.” 

“Thei>'have a cigarette, or light your pipe, and tell it to 
me!” invited the C<?lonel. “Nothing more you wanted to 
say to me, is there[ Mifcham?” 
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*‘No, sir," replied the stout Superintendent regretfully, and 
withdrew. 

“Nowf ^ said the Colonel. 

“Well, sir, putting it baldly, Sampson Warrenby wasn’t 
shot at 7.15; and in all probability he wasn’t shot with a rifle.” 

“Good God! How do you arrive at that?” 

Hemingway told him. He listened in attentive silence, 
surprise in his face, and a good deal of respect, but when 
Hemingway* reached the end of his story, and said, with a 
rueful smile; “I missed a* lot of points on this case, and I 
don’t deny it,” he gave a gasp, and exclaimed: “Did you, 
indeed? You must set yourself a pretty high standard! But 
this alters the whole case! If the murder was committed 
between 6.0 and 6.J0, you’ve narrowed the field consider^ 
ably.” 

“Unless It was committed by someone we know nothing 
about, wliich I don’t think, sir, it's narrowed to four people, 
only two of whom seem at all likely. Those unaccounted 
for at tliat time are the Vicar, Mr. Haswcll, young Ladislas, 
and Gavin Plenmeller. If the Vicar got hold of a gun on 
^he side, and shot VC’arrenby, or anyone else, with it, I’m 
resigning beforef 1 get kicked out. I can’t form an opinion 
about Mr. Haswell, because he*s not one who gives away 
mucli, but I don’t at all fancy him, for various reasons — 
the principal one being that I haven’t discovered even a hint 
of a motive for his having wanted to put Warrenby away.” 

“I’m pretty coniident jou won’t,” said the Colonel. 
“I’ve known him for yc^fs — in p»'int of fact, he’s a friend 
of mine — and although a thing lik*^ that mustn’t be all Dwed 
to weigh with either of us, it does enable me to say tha# TTJie 
murdered Warrenby I’ve been deceived in his character ever 
since I first knew him!” 

“That’s all right, sir: nes nor my lancy oy any means. 
Which leaves us with Ladislas, and Plenmeller. And of 
those two I prefer Plenmeller.” 

“The Pole — Ladislas, as yot^ call kiip — Ims a detmite 
motive,” the Colonel pointed out. ‘Tleniiieller, I agree, is 
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perhaps the more likely of the two to have thought out and 
executed such a careful murder, but he seems to have had no 
motive at al|,*’ 

“I wouldn’t be too sure of that, sir. It’s what I parti' 
cularly wanted to talk to you about. One thing he had 
which, so far as we know, no one else had, and that’s 
an automatic pistol of the calibre we’re looking for. It’s 
listed amongst his brother’s guns, and it wasn’t in his 
gun'cabinet when I went to his house. Of course, there’s 
no saying what kind of an armoury Ladislas may have, but 
I never yet heard that a .22 pistol was issued by any army, 
English or foreign. And if it wasn’t a left'Ovcr from the 
War, I don’t know how he could have come by it, for, 
unless I’m very much mistaken, he’s not a member of the 
underworld, and he wouldn’t ha\e the ghos\ of a notion 
how to get hold of an illicit gun. So that leaves Gavin 
Plenmeller, and it’s about him I want to consult you, sir,” 

”I can’t tell you a thing,” the Colonel said. ”I don’t like 
the fellow; I agree that he’d be capable of •planning such a 
murder; but I know of no reason vhy he should have done it 
— unless you think the thrillers he writes have gone to Ins 
head, and he wanted to prove he could baffle the police!” 

”No, I don’t think that, sir — though I don’t doubt he 
thinks he can baffle us. l\e got a strong suspicion it s the old 
stoiy- of a man getting away with one murder, and bclie\ing 
that because he’s fooled the police once he can do it again.” 

The Colonel sat up with a ‘‘VKdiat? Good God, arc 
you suggesting ?” 

'd want to know just what happened when VC'alter 
PJrTx.nellcr was supposed to have committed suicide,” said 
Hemingway. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


FOR perhaps half a minute the Colonel sat staring at him, 
an expression of mingled incredulity and dismay in his face. 
Then he said, rather explosively: “Have you any reason for 
making such a suggesiion?'^ 

“Yes, sir, that!” said Hemingway, laying Walter Plen- 
mellcr’s letter on the desk. “It was found amongst Warrt*n- 
by’s papers - and I should like to know why he took it out of 
the file, andicept it locked up in a t^n-box.” 

“Took it out of the lile.^ But that is the most irregular 

Good heavens!” 

“Highly irregular,” agreed Hemingway. “It's safe to 
assume lie had a good reason for doing it. I’m bound to say 
I don’t sec what it was, but i\c got a iiunch that letter 
^contains the clue I’m looking for.” 

The Colonel ‘had picked the letter up, and was reading it. 
“I remember it well,” he said. hold no brief for Gavin, 
but in my opinion this is a damnable letter to have written! I 
thought so at the time. In fact, I was extraordinarily sorry 
for Gavin.” 

“It seems to show that hil> brother hated him pretty bitterly, 
and I suppose he wouldp’t have done that without cause.” 

“That’s nonsense!” the Colonel said. “Y^^altcr didn't hate 
him at all! What you’ve got to understand is that ^v^cr 
was always an^ncertain-tempered man, and after he got shot 
up in the >X'ar he used U:^fly off the IjpRdle at the smallest 
provocation. How much he actually suffered I don't know, 
and I doubt if anyone did, but he was a real case of nerves 
shot to pieces. He certainly used get appalling ftiigraincs, 
and he was always complaininji of im^bngnia. The London 
specidist he went to pi escribed tanlcts for that. It was 
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established that he took one on the night of his death.” 

‘‘He didn^t by any chance take a lethal dost?” 

“No. Apj^rt from what the post-mortem reveXiled, the 
housekeeper — she’s there still, by the way — ^testified that 
when she dusted his room the motning before, she noticed 
that only one tablet was left in the bottle he kept on the 
beside-table. Another bottle, unopened, was found in his 
medicine-chest.” 

There was a very alert look in the Chief Inspector’s face. 
“So that although he had the means to his hand to commit 
suicide in the easiest and most pleasant way possible, he 
chose to gas himself? That seems to me quite an interesting 
point, sir, if you don’t mind my saying so.” 

“You mean it’s a point we should have gone into.” 

“I wouldn’t go so far as to say that, but it doeS rather strike 
one, doesn’t it?” said Hemingvi^ay apologetically. 

“It didn’t. And in justice to Inspector Thropton, who was 
in charge of the case, 1 must say that theri* was no reason 
why it should have. It’s quite possible that Walter didn’t 
know what the lethal dose was, or what its immediate effect 
might be. I don’t think it’s surprising that he should have 
preferred to take his usual dose, to send him to sleep, and 
turned on the gas. Surely that was as pleasant a way of 
killing himself as any other?” 

“I should think it would be,” agreed Hemingway, “if 
the tablet sent him to sleep in a matter of a minute or so. 
But if it W'as like any sleeping-draught I ever heard of, and 
took about half an hour to act — ^\vell, then I don’t think it 
was such a pleasant way of dying. And, what’s more, I 
d<^: .'ice what he took it for at all.” 

*rhe Colonel laid his pipe down. “Damn you, Heming- 
way!” he said, witii^an uncertairi laugli. “You’re begimiing 
to make me feel uncomfortable! I suppose we ought to have 
considered that — but there didn’t seem to be the smallest 
reason tt suspect that there had been foul play! It’s true 
that Gavin was hi§ hi* If-brojher’s heir, but Plcnmeller wasn’t 
a rich man! There’s tfie house, and what’s left of the estate, 
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but I can tell you with certainty that Plenmeller found it 
hard to make bbth ends meet* Would Gavin have murdered 
his brother just to possess himself of a dwindling income, 
and a house he can’t afford to run as it should be run?” 

‘‘Well, sir, I take it th&t would depend on what the state 
of his own finances were,” said Hemingway. “Judging by 
that letter, they weren’t any too hbalthy. ‘You only want to 
come here for what you can get out of me,’ seems to show that 
he was trying to get money out of Walter. Did anything 
come out about that at the'inquest/” 

“No. I don’t think anything much was said about it. It 
was so obvious — it seemed so obvious that things had got 
to be too much for Walter. It wasn’t as though he’d never 
had such an idea, you kriovr. He’d often said that he was 
tempted to pnt an end to himself. No one thought he meant 
it — it sounds an unkind thing to so*% but he was so wrapped 
up in his ailments that he was sometimes quite maudlin 
about himself, and damned boring, too! — but it turned out 
that he had meant it. Or so we believed.” 

“Yes, I sec, sir. But >ou said a minute or two ago that he 
didn’t hate his brother. This letter looks to me as though 
he did.” 

“Yes, but you didn’t know hiTn,” the Colonel said. “To 
me, this reads like Walter in one of his rages — ^Dr.,Warcop 
called ’em nerve-storms I can’t tell you the number of 
flaming rows he had with people. He flew out at me once, 
in the Club, ovei somethisg quite trivial. I didn’t pay any 
heed, and it soon ble^f over. He was like that with Gavin, 
but I’m quite sure that he was fond of him, in his wav. He 
was a good bit older, you know, and in the days befor^^^iis 
own health wajj wTecked he was always vcr>' sorry for Gavin. 
He was proud of him, too. Used to a lot about his 
books, and how clever he V'as. ThSre was nothing he liked 
better than hearing Gavin scoring off people. Only, of 
course, sooner or later, Gavin would score off hnn,%nd then 
the fat was in the fire again. It’.s ^ir to ^y^that nc^ one could 
amuse- him more or infuriate him raofe. I can’t tell you die 
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number of times he^s sworn he’d never have Gavin in his 
house again, and blackguarded him to anyoi^e he could get 
to listen to his grievances. But it always ended in, smoke. 
As soon as he’d cooled off, he used to start missing him, I 
think. You can imagine that he hadn’t many real friends. 
People naturally shied off, and it’s my belief he was lonely. 

Anyway, I can assure you' that* this sort of wild diatribe ” 

he flicked the letter with one finger — ‘^didn’t make much 
impression on those of us who’d known for years just how 
much his furies were worth. Why, it can’t have been more 
than three weeks before he died that he had some sort of a 
row with Gavin, and bored everyone in the smoking-room 
one afternoon by talking in exactly the style of this letter, 
and swearing that this time he meant what he said, and that 
he wasn’t going to see Gavin again, mucli less lIIow him to 
come down to Thomderi House. Well, I can only tell you 
that about three days before his death he waa here in 
Bellingham, to meet Gavin at the station, and to take him 
out to Ihornden in a hired car, and as pleS.sed as possible 
about it!*' 

^That’s interesting,” said Hemingway. “And what did 
Gavin do, in tb.ee days, to drive his brother into committing 
suicide?*’ 

“It does sound extraordinary, of course,” the Colonel 
admitted. “Dr. ’SJC'arcop — ^es, I know what you feel about 
him, but, after all, he wasWaltcr’s medical attendant, and he 
must liave known a good deal alvput him! — ^Dr, Warcop, as 
I say, considered that the balance of his mind was disturbed 
at tlie time. How much Gavin may have had to do with that, 
can tell. He cc: taiiily thought thatWalter exaggerated 
his" ailments, and the letter Walter wrote indicates clearly 
that he didn’t scnjj)le to say so. He himself said at the 
inquest that Walter had compliined of migraine on that 
last day. He described him as “more than ordinarily on 
edge’. I lemember that he was asked if there had been any 
quarrel between thejp, and he replied quite frankly that he 
had become so impatS nt vAth his iTOthcr for indulging in 
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what he called 'querulous self-pity’, that he had spoken his 
mind on the yibject. Dr. Warcop’s opinion, which he 
expressecj privately to me, was that this might well have been 
enough, in the mood Walter was then in, to have pushed 
him right over the edge. You can say, morally speaking, 
that Gavin was at least partly responsible for his brother’s 
death. There’s no doubt he behaved quite heartlessly to 
him. Whether he hoped to goad him into committing 
suicide is a. question which, thank God, lay beyond our 
province! In fairness to him, 1 should tell you, perhaps, 
that his subsequent conduct was meticulously correct.” 

'T expect he made a good witness,” said Hemingway 
thoughtfully. 

“A very good witness, under extremely trying circum- 
stances,” sa'yl the Colonel. “One could scarcely have 
blamed him had he destroyed that letter, but he did no such 
thing. He put it immediately into Inspector Thropton’s 
hands. Of course, it’s true that it was the housekeeper who 
first saw the letter, and gave It to him, but she gave me the 
impression of being fonder of Gavin than of Walter, and it’s 
my private opinion that she might have been coaxed or bribed 

sav nothing .^bout it. It’s to Gavin’s credit that he made 
no attempt to conceal it from us^” 

An odd little smile flickered in Hemingway’s eves. “Very 
proper, sir, I’m sure ” 

“Now what’s in youi m:nJ?” demanded the Colonel 
suspiciously. 

‘‘Well, sir, it was tlv letter whu h made you ail take it tor 
granted the unfortunate gcntlemt i had committed suicide, 
wasn’t it?” sugge>ted Hcmingwa/. 

A buz 3 cr sounded in the room; the Colonel picBfcd^p 
one of tlie tw^o telephones on his desk^ listened, and said 
sliortly: “Send him in!” He then kid the instrument down 
and said: “Harbottle, wanting you.” 

“Good!” said Hemingwav. ' I sent him ijDund to 
Warreiiby’s oflicc to pick up the file of that inquest. He 
must Jiave found Coupland still %herei’^ 
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‘‘I think you’d better read the transcript of the proceedings 
before I say anything more,” said the Colonel* 

will, sir.” Hemingway picked up Walter Plepmeller’s 
letter, and looked meditatively at it. ‘‘When you first read 
this, it strikes you like any other .suicide-'letter, doesn’t it? 
It’s only when you come to think about it that you get the 
idea that there’s something not quite right about it.” 

“In what way?” 

Hemingway cocked his head a little to one side, dubiously 
surveying the letter. “ ‘This is the* last letter you*ll ever receive 
from me, and I don’t propose ever to set eyes on you again/ ” he 
read aloud. “Well, I suppose that’s one way of saying you 
mean to do yourself in, but it doesn’t seem to me a natural 
way to put it. “ ‘You only want to come here for what you can 
get out of mc^ and to goad me into losing my temper with your 
damned tongue, and to be maddened by you on top of all I have 
to suffer is too much/ ” He lowered the paper. “You know, 
sir, the more I think about that, the less I like it. Sounds to 
me more as if he was telling his brother htf wouldn’t have 
him about the place any more than that he meant to kill 
himself.” 

“What about ‘I’ve reached the end of my tetl]er’?” countered 
the Colonel. ‘‘Then, that Ivt about the place being Gavin’s 
sooner than he expected?” 

“ ‘. . .'and when you step into my shoes you can congratulate 
yourself on having done your bit towards finishing me off/ ” read 
Hemingway. He rubbed the ti^ of his nose reflectively. 
“Doesn’t say Gavin had driven him tQ commit suicide, does 
he? More like a general strafe agafiist him for plaguing him 
when his health wasn’t good enough to stand any wottv\” 
He» saw the scepticism in the Colonel’s face, and added: 
“Take it this way^ sir! Supposing he hadn’t committed 
suicide, and Gavin kad happened to show you that letter: 
would you have thought that was what he’d had in mind?” 

The dj)or opened to admit Inspector Harbottle. The 
Colonel grunted a greeting, and took the letter out of 
Hemingway’s hand, anil reatl it through once more. ‘JNo,” 
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he said, having considered it for a minute or two. “I don't 
know that I shpuld. I should probably have thought it was 
written in one of his fits of temper. But he did commit 
suicide!^ 

Hemingway turned tg Harbottle, and received from him 
a sheaf of papers, saying briefly: ‘‘TTianks, Horace! Mind if 
I go through this lot now, sir?” 

“No, I should prefer you to. Sit down. Inspector!” 

Harbottk pulled up a chair to his Chief s elbow, and 
together they read the report of the inquest, w^hile the 
Colonel, after watching Hemingway's face for a few minutes, 
chose a fresh pipe from the rack on his desk, filled and lit it, 
and sat smoking, and staring out of the window. For some 
time nothing broke the silence but the crackle of the sheets 
as they were^urned over, and, once, a request from Harbottle, 
not so swift a reader as his Chief, «that a page should not be 
turned for a moment. A frown gathered on blemingway's 
brow as he read, and several times he flicked the pages back 
to refer to something which had gone before. \C^hen he 
finally laid the sheaf down there was a very intent look in his 
eyes, and he did not immediately speak. 

‘ The Colone} glanced at him. “Well? Quite straight- 
forward, isn’t it?” 

“Wonderfully,” said Hemingw^av. “Just as if all the wheels 
had been oiled — which I don’t doubt they had beert.” 

The Colonel flushed. “You believe that wc missed 
something?” 

“Sorry, sir! I do. ^litid you, I'm not surprised! You'd 
none of you any reason to sus| ect Walter’s letter wasn’t 
what it seemed to be. I daresay I wouldn’t have started to 
smell a rat, if I hadn’t come upon it amongst Waffent'y’s 
own papers, Where it had no business^to be. It was that 
which set me thinking.” 

“But, good heavens, Heming^^^av, are you suggesting that 
Warrenby, acting as Coroner, su pected all alon^ that the 
letter was a fake?” exclaimed the Colonel, in horrified accents. 

“>}ot all along, no,” replied Memiji^'Ay;. “I should say it 
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was only when he got to thinking about it more particularly 
that he began to have his doubts, same like^me. Probably 
after Gavin took up his residence in Thornden, and^showed 
clearly what fort of a neighbour he was going to be. Silly 
of him to have made an enemy of \7arrenby. That was his 
conceit, of course, thinking he could run rings round 
anyone he chose. Well, LVt got plenty of evidence to lead 
me to suppose that Warrcnby’s reaction to the sort of 
contemptuous way Gavin probably treated him would have 
been to see if he couldn^t get some; kind of a hold over him. 
He’d be bound to think over Walter Plenmeller’s death. It 
was easy for him to go over the inquest again, at his leisure. 
He may have felt as I do about the letter, or tliere may be 
something in it, which I haven’t spotted, that struck him as 
fishy. You can take it he didn’t remove it f^om the file 
because he wanted a bit of bedtime literature.” 

“Do you believe it to be a forgery? I don’t set up to be a 
handwriting expert, bin Td swear to it as Waller's hand- 
writing.” 

Hemingway nodded. “Ob, yes, I wasn’t questioning that, 
sir! Do you know if the envelope was preserv^cd?” 

“I can’t remember that I ever saw an envelope, but if' 
Carsethorn's in the station, we’ll soon find out. He' was 
on that case with Thropton,” replied ♦'he Colonel, picking 
up the Jictjse-telephoiie. 

“He is, sir/’ said t^c Inspector . ^uct been liavmg a 
vord with him.” 

The Sergeant came quickly in "answer to the summons. 
Upon the question being put to h?m, his eves narrowed, as 
though he were Ijrin^T-inf’ Ji distant view’ into focus. After a 
mojcneiTj’s exercise of memory, he said positively: “Nc^, sir. 
Wo never saw th^envelope. Mr. PleiimellcV handed the 
letter to Inspector Thf opton, spreijJ open, like it is now. He 
said something about supposing he’d got to give it to the 
police, tliough Jiis instinct — no, his baser self was whaf he 
said— m'''ae him a sight more inclined to put it on the fire.” 

“Sounds lifelike,^’ iqnimc«it*;d Hemingwray. “If yoi;i ask 
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me, it was his baser self that made him hand you the letter. 
I wish I could spe the envelope, though I don^t suppose there 
was even a chance that anyone would have been allowed to.” 

“The housekeeper saw it,” said the Sergeant. *^‘1 remember 
she told us how she was fhc one who saw the letter first. On 
the bedside-table it was. She said it had the one word, 
Gavin, written on it.” 

“It had, had it? Well, it can’t be helped: it’s a safe bet 
the housekeeper wouldn’t know whether it was Walter’s 
writing, or only a cc>py of it.” 

“What are you getting at ?” demanded the Colonel. “Why 
do you think the cnv^elope may have been significant?” 

“Inst an idea I’w' <joi at the hack of my mind, sir,” replied 
Hemingway, stretching out his hand to pick up the letter. 
“A little wKye ago, you w^ere telling me that only three weeks 
before Walter’s tleath he was sayji<» that he wouldn’t ha\e 
(ja\in in the house again, or e^on see him.” 

“But iie ha' c him ji> tiic house a^Min. Whatever the 
quarrel i My line bec‘n, it was made up.” 

“Yes, ar. Bat ii occurs to that that’s cvactiy what he 
says in tins lettci.” Henungway r.used lus eves from the 
‘letter, one bro^v lifting quiz-’ically, but no one spoke. All 
throe men w^Te WMtehing Inin i^losJv, aiul in the Colonel’s 
face wa"- 4 in i xp»v sion of Jav^ n r>g eomp» ehcn^ion “Well,” 
Henung^\a'«" continued, ‘ uov Mudied this letter tdl I’m 
sick of the si-^hr of ^l, and, atuit from the points IVe alreadv 
mentioned, th vl ' cailv or^ ih^ia abon*- it which looks to me 
a lutlv ^uspKious. WalttT had spr.nvhng sort of writing, 
and a trick of joining t^ne word to die next through not 
bothering to take Ivs pen oiT the paper. Will you lake a look 
at the date a** the top of the p.aee. sir, and. tell me w^^at you 
think?” 

He laid tlie letter Jo^vn^before the ObTonel, and, wdth one 
accord, Harbortle and Carsethorn mo\ed lounj die table to 
obtain a vi('vv of ii. The' Colonel looked elosely^at it, and 
then actor's the desk at IIemingw’av.^“Tlic figure 2 seems 
rather close to the 5,” he said sfcwly# 
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‘Took where the light, upward stroke from the Y of May 
reaches it!*' said Hemingway. “It joins the 2# at the bottom 
of the figure, not, as you’d expect, at the loop at <he top. 
How he made a 2, starting from the bottom of the diagonal 
line, I can’t imagine. But if you carry that faint line from 
the Y on, in your mind’s eye, the way it’s going, I think 
you’ll find it would join the 5 exactly where it should, 
supposing Walter had dated his letter May 5th, and not 
May 25th.” 

The Sergeant drew in his breath with a Iiissing sound; 
Harbottle cast a glance of grim, vicarious pride at his Chief; 
the Colonel sat back rather limply in his chair, and said; 
“Good God! You think this letter may have been written 

at the time of the quarrel I told you about But it’s 

diabolical!” 

“Well, it’ll have to go tip to our expert immediately, sir, 
before we can be sure. It's little more than guess-work as 
yet. And I wonder whether it’s already been in the hands 
of an expert?” he added pensively. “I should sdv it had — 
though not our chap.” 

Harbottle, who had glanced at his watch, said: “Let me 
take it. Chief! I can catch the 6,35 tram, and come back first 
thing in the morning. IVe just time to put a call through to 
Headquarters, and warn them to stand by.” 

Heminifway nodded, and gave him the letter. As lie left 
the room, with his long stride, Sergeant Carsethorn said in a 
shocked voice: “But — but are yqu telling us, sir, that it 
wasn’t a case of suicide at all?” 

“I won’t put it as high as that tifi I get a verdict on that 
lettejL” replied Hemingway. “But, assuming for the moment 
that^he*Jetter wa% written on the 5th May, and^not the 25th, 
the suicide doesn’t^i look anything like as good. If you 
hadn’t been given thaf letter, you’ef have looked a deal more 
closely into it than you did, wouldn’t you? Let’s take a 
look at it i^w! First, wc have this Mrs. Bromwich deposing 
that her master had b^n in one of his bad moods that day. 
What put him in. d barf mefod? Migraine, or his brother 
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Gavin, carefully working him up? We shall never know the 
answer, of course, so we^U leave that. At' 10.0, Mrs. 
Bromwijh goes up to bed. Her room’s over^the kitchen, 
and there’s a door that shuts the servants’ quarters off from 
the main bedrooms. I expect it corresponds with the one 
downstairs, which I’ve seen. The gardener, we find, sleeps 
over the stables. Half an hour latdr, Gavin goes to bed — or 
so he states. The Coroner put a question to him about tliat. 

I wonder if*he had his suspicions as early as that?” Heming- 
way hunted through th^ transciipt. “Yes, here we are. 
Asked him if he usually went to bed so early. Answer: No, 
very rarely. Had you any reason for changing your custom? 
Answer: My prcsv.nce appeared to exacerbate my brother, 
so I thought it wise to remove myself. Quite neat. Gives the 
picture of Walter beside himself, and leaves us to suppose 
that Gavin may have been asleep when the gas fumes began 
to creep out of Walter’s room, I should say he took his own 
measures to keep them out of his own room. We have 
notliing after that until we come to Mrs. Bromwich taking 
Walter’s early tea to his room. She said there was a funny 
^smcll, which made her cough, and she couldn’t get into 
Walter’s room* So she goes across the upper hall to w’ake 
Gavin. Finds him asleep, tells hftm there’s something wTong. 
He smells the gas at once, and gets up quickly, and jgoes with 
her to Vir'alter'.s room, fi: putting on his dressiiig-gowm and 
slippers. All very natural — and I daresay the dressing- 
gown had a pocket. He tiies the door, finds it’s locked, and 
sets his slioulder lo if, breaking die lock. Gas fumes make 
them both reel back, ^hen we come to the handsome 
tribute Mrs. Bromwich paid to *Mr. Gavin’. H<^ didn’t 
hesitate. He JasheJ into the room, flung back the curtains, 
and opened all three case^inents. The^>And was blowing in 
at that side of the house* it seemed to How the gas right 
down Mrs. Bromwich’s throat, md fair made her choke. 
And considering how much gas there must have hieen in the 
room, I’m sure I’m not surprigeJ. l^r.^ Gavin then makes 
another dash for the gas-stove, ana* turns off the tap, and 
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gasps out an order to Mrs, Bromwich: she was to go down^ 
stairs at once, and ring up the doctor. Scf that gets Mrs. 
Bromwich njcely out of the way. By the time she back, 
Mr, Gavin is standing at the head of the staircase, looking 
dreadfully bad, and coughing fit to break a blood-vessel. 
Very likely, I should think: there were quite a few things he 
had to do in the room before she came back. If Fm right, 
he had to slip the door-key under Walter^s pillow, for Dr. 
Warcop to find in due course; he had to stuff 'a bit of rag 
into the keyhole; he had to finish off the job of fixing 
adhesive tape round the door. I should think he put most 
of it on when he went in the night before: it was bound to 
get broken as soon as the door was opened, so he was safe 
to stick it on everywhere but on the side where the door 
opens. As for that towel, which we hear gof thrust back 
when the door was burst open, and had (dwiously been 
stuffed between the bottom of the dooi and the floor, mv 
guess is that it \^as carefully arranged a htll^way away from 
the door, to present just that ap]>eaiance. W ell, back comes 
Mrs. Bromwich, saying tlie doctor's coining at once. CJavin 
then tells her it’s too latv : W'^alter must h:ivc been dead for. 
hours, and itV a case foi the pohcc. WVli, we know Dr. 
W’arcop isn’t what you cull good at fixing tnr.cs but 

he doesn’t seem to have had much doubt about this. W'alter 
was cold. W'hcn lie turned up, Ciavin told him it wiis too 
late for liim to do anything, and he let Mrs. Bromwich go 
with him into the room. W'^hick is when Mrs. Bromwich 
sees that letter, and gix'cs it to hiiji, Jind Dr. W’arcop finds 
the key of the room. So there it is; an open-and'shut case, 
with «fc”eryone behaving very properly all round. Later, 
Gavin gives evidence at the inquest, and the R'^sult of that is 
that all the people V^o’d been thjnking he’d behaved pretty 
badly to his brother start thinking that, after all, it’s a bit 
rough on him to have to sit there listening to W^allt i'’s letter 
being reaC aloud in court, and very noble it was of him not 
to have destroyed \t» fl’Il bet^he enjoyed that day!” 

There was^a pause. Sergeant, who had been listening, 
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fascinated, to this exposition, said: ^‘You\'e got me believing 
that’s how it happened!” 

‘‘IVe"feot myself believing it,” returned Hemi/igway. 

‘‘If it’s true,” said the Colonel, “if we find that you’re, 
right about the letter, y<5uVe got a strong case against Gavin, 
without any further evidence.” 

“I want a stronger,” said Hemingway. “1 want that (Jolt 
Woodsman pistol.” 

“Ah!” said the Sergeant heavily. “And he’s had plenty of 
time to get rid of it.” 

“If he has got rid of it,” agreed Hemingway. 

“Good lord, sir, you don’t think he’d keep it, do you?” 

“I don’t know. You’ve got to bear m mind that he thinko 
we’re searching for a rifle. XX'hat’.s more, it isn’t all that eas> 
to dispose ftf a pistol, particularly when you haven’t got a 
car to get you well away from your own district, to some 
likely pond, or something of tliat nature. The thing I’m 
afraid of is that he may ha\'c thrown it into this river I’ve 
heard so much about.” 

“You needn’t be afraid of that,” said the Colonel. “It’s 
quite shallow, and at the moment there’s hardly any water 
in it at all. I’vt never knot^Ti such a season: we haven't had 
a spate since the beginning of *hlarch. He’s more likely to 
have thrust it down a rabbit^holc, or to have burigd it.” 

“Not anywhere neai Fox Lane, or Wood Lane, or the 
footpath, sir!” struck in the Sergeant. “If you happened to 
be thinking he might ha^c done it straight away! W’e fair 
combed the ground tfiery, that IM swear to! I had five chaps 
out there all Sunday morning.” 

“I don’t sec this bird burying it,” interv^ened Hei»ingway. 
“Nor yet pudiing it Jowti a rabbit-hole with all respect to 
vou, sir! If he buried it, Jae’J have ru^^he risk of the new^- 
turned earth’s being spotted. Tliere’s hiS own garden, of 
course, but that seems to me more risky, with that 

gardcncr-groom of his on the premises. As foi*shoving it 
down a rabbit-hole, I don’t gee huii ^oing that. Setting 
asid^, rabbit-holes are places we’d be boulid to suspect, you 
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never know when some dog won’t sneak off hunting and 
start excavating the very hole you’ve chosenf What's more, 
unless he’s ^ound some place where it can stay Slifely for 
ever, it’s got to be where he can retrieve it as soon as the 
hunt’s been called off. So he wouldn’t have poked it into a 
midden, or a haystack, or anything like that. It wouldn’t 
altogether surprise me if he’s got it hidden away somewhere 
in his house.” 

‘‘Well, it would me!” said the Sergeant sudcfenly. “Not 
when he knew you were on the case, sir! He wouldn’t have 
taken any chances once he’d seen you.” 

Hemingway regarded him in some amusement. “Now, 
come on, my lad, what do you want to borrow?” he 
demanded. 

The Sergeant grinned, but stuck to his gims. '“Look here, 
sir, I was with you on Sunday evening, when you met him 
for the first time, in the Red Lion! Do you remember I 
didn’t have to tell him who you were, bccau^^ ho recognized 
you straight off? Talked about a case you’d been on. Well, 
it was plain enough that he had a pretty fair idea of what he 
was up against! I could tell from the wav he spoke that he 
knew the Yard had sent down one of their beat men.” 

“What do you mean, one^'of their best men?” interrupted 
Hemingv^ay. 

The Colonel laughed. “Spare the Cliief Inspector’s 
blushes, Carsethorn ! But he may easily be right, Hemingway. 
Since Plenmeller hadn’t an alibi/ he must have faced the 
possibility of having his house searched. But if you don’t 
think he buried the gun, what do you imagine he could have 
done wdi it?” 

‘‘Well, looking at it from the psychological angle, sir, I 
should say he’d go lii^for something a bit more classy.” 

“Railway cloakroom?”' 

Hemingway shook his head. “Too hackneyed for him. 
Besides, he might expect it to be one of the first places I’d 
check up on, if eyeni got pn to the real weapon. If this 
were London, I shoulfi want to know if he rented a safe 
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deposit, but I don’t suppose you’ve got any here, have you?” 

‘‘I’m afraid rot.” 

'‘Ah, well ! I daresay it would have been a bit too obvious 
anyway,” said Hemingway philosophically, "He’s probably ^ 
put it somewhere I should never think of looking for it, 
which means that I shall have to rely more than I like on 
circumstantial evidence, or read aH the books he’s written* 
on the chance that he’s used the idea before.” 

The Sergeant, uho had been thinking profoundly, said 
abruptly: "You know what, sir? Mr. Plenmeller ought to 
have handed in his brother’s guns as soon as he was dead. 
It’s illegal for him to keep them. I don’t mean it’s a thing we 
should make a fu'S about, in tlie circumstances, beca ise 
very likely he isn’t welbup in the regulations, and he may 
think that iftthe licence for them hasn’t run out, which it 
hasn’t, it's all right for him to hang^on to them. How would 
it be if I was to send one of our chaps out to call on him, 
like it was a loutine-job? Just a uniformed constable, sent to 
explain that all tliis business has brought it to the attention 
of the police that the late Mr. Plcnmeller’s guns were never 
^handed in, and that they must be. bic can have a list of them, 
and check it over with Mr, Gavnn Plenmeller. What’s Mr. 
Plenmeller going to do tl'cn?” • 

“Hand over the guns in the cabinet, and deny all know- 
ledge of the Colt,” answ' ^ed Hemingway promptly. 

"If he did that, it would look pretty suspicious, wouldn’t 
it, sir?” 

"It would, but yoni’d never piove ne was lying, rrom 
what I’ve seen of Mr. C^avin Plenmeller, I wouldn*. envy 
your uniformed constable his job, either. He’d find Gavin 
all readiness to oblige, and he could think himself luck^ if 
he got away without having had to help turn out ever>^ chest 
and cupboard and trunk fn the hofise fn an attempt to find 
the gun. And all he’d have achie’ ed at the end would be to 
have put Plenmeller wise to what I’m up to. No, tlianks! I’d 
as soon that gentleman went on thii^ing he’s fooled me 
until I’m ready to put handcuffs on 'Aim * You never know: 
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he might take it into his head I’d look well on a mortuary- 
slab.” 

“He wouldn’t dare do that!” said the Sergeant, ^grinning 
broadly. 

“Oh, wouldn’t he? Seems to me,ithat if he thinks I’m the 
original Sherlock Holmes it’s about the best thing he could 
do! It’s a pity I’m not, because if I were I daresay I should 
have deduced by this time where I ought to look for that 
Colt, As it is, I shall have to work on the evidenoe I’ve got.” 

“Look here!” said the Colonel,* a little uneasily. “What 
you’ve been saying is extraordinarily plausible, but aren’t we 
going too fast? We’re all three of us talking as tliough there 
were no doubt Gavin murdered Warrenby!” 

“There isn’t, sir,” said Hemingway calmly. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THIS pronouncement made the Colonel look searchingly‘ 
at him. “What makes you so confident?*’ he asked. 

“Flair,” implied Heming^\'ay, without a moment’s hesh 
tali on. 

“Eh?” said tile Sergoant. 

“The (>hief Inspector means — cr— intuition,” explained 
the Colonel. “W^dl, Hemin^^way, you kjiow your o\\'n 
business best. Wliat’s the next move?” 

“I want Sergeant Carsethorn to do a bit of investigation 
for me, if you don’t mind, sir.” * 

“Very l\appy to. Fin sure!” said the gratified Sergeant. 

“It’ll be better if you do it,’’ explained Hemingway. 
“You kiunv the party ccMicerned, and you’ve alreadv ques- 
tioned him once. You can sav you forgot to make a note of 
what he said, or any other lie you fancy: we don’t v^ant him 
to spread it alL o^e^ the village that vou’ve been asking 
searching questions about Cavin Tlenmeller.” 

“You can truvst me, sir!” the Sergeant assured him. “But 
wlujisii?” 

“I don’t think you ever told me his name. But I seem 
to remember that when v^)u were describing tine dramatis 
personae to me, in thi^ very roon when I first came down 
here, you spoke of sov c ofd boy w^io’s got a cottage opposite 
the entrance to Wood Lane.” 

“That’s right, sir: George Rugby.” 

“Rugby! Then you did mention the n;^e, hecause that’s 
brought It back to me. Mf memory’s as good as it used 
to be,” said Hemingwav, shaking hi.-, head oser this lapse. 

“Too bad, sir!’’ said the Sergt ail, once morj on the 
broad grin. “Still, it’s good enough to bo going on with! 
What-do you want me to find o\it froi# Ktigt>y?” 
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' “Didn’t you tell me he’d seen Mrs. Clibum and Plenmeller 
coming away from The Cedars on Saturd;>y evening? You 
were trying to find out if either of them did* anything 
suspicious, but neither of them did, and neither of them was 
carrying anything that might have^ contained a rifle, which 
were the two points we happened to be concentrating on at 
‘che time. The really impor^-ant point escaped you. Now, 
don’t take on about it! It escaped me too — which was 
probably because you were talking so much I ne\^er got time 
to think,” he added, as the Sergeant’s face brightened again. 
“What I want to knew now is, which came dowm the lane 
first? Mrs. Clibum, or Mr. Plenmeller?” 

“My Gawd!” exclaimed the Sergeant involuntarily. He 
cast a deprecating look at the Chief Constable, and said: 
“Beg you pardon, sir! But he’s quite right: 1 did miss that, 
and I oughtn’t to have. 'Ey the time I got round to making 
enquiries in the village, I’d interviewed so many people — 
still, it’s no excuse! I didn’t suspect anyone in particular, and 
what with old Rugby being one of those who take half an 
hour to tell you a simple story, and me taking it for granted 
he’d seen Mr. Plenmeller before he saw Mrs. Clibum, I 
properly slipped up.” He glanced at his watch. “I’d like to 
go out to Thornden right «iow, sir, if you’ve m*) objection. 
The police-station is only two doors off Rugby’s cottage, so 
I can pretend I’ve got business with Hobkiik; and if Rugby’s 
sitting outside, which he probably will be on an evening like 
this, it’ll be natural enough for m^* to stop and pass the time 
of day with him — supposing anyone^ should happen to be 
watching what I’m up to.” 

“All right,” said the Colonel. “But you’ll have to be 
capefufnot to let Rugby smell a rat, Carsethom!” 

“Yes, sir,” said^he Sergeant. “I shall teirhim the Chief 
Inspector properly t8re me off thfi strip for not giving him a 
written report of what he said.” 

“Of cc^urse, I would!” remarked Hemingway, as the door 
shut behind the triumphant Sergeant. 

“You’re having Ji tht/rou|hly demoralizing effect upon my 
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officers,” said the Colonel severely. “By the way, have you 
done anything ^pore about that other affair? Ainstable’s • 
business?^ 

“I asked my Chief to make discreet enquiries'^ sir. Which 
reminds me that I may as well tell him to forget it,” said 
Hemingway, getting up, and gathering his various papers 
together. 

“I won’t pretend I’m not glad you’re dropping that,” said 
the Colonel-^rankly. 

“Nothing to do with me, sir,” said Hemingway, tucking 
the papers under his arm. “Unless there’s anything more 
you want to discuss with me. I’ll be getting along. Precious 
little more I can do till Harbottle gets back, except get 
Warrenby’s clerk to go through the documents I took away 
from Fox Ho'^se, and that can wait till I’ve had my supper.” 

“Do you know where he lives?” ' 

“I’ll find out, sir,” 

The Colonel got up, and held out his hand, saying, with a 
faint smile: “You do find things out, don’t you? Goodnight, 
then — and good luck!” 

Upon the following morning, the Chief Inspector con- 
sumed a leisurely and a somewhat belated breakfast. He 
liked to be left in peace at this meal, and since he did not 
expect Harbottle to arrive in Bellingham until twenty-seven 
minutes past ten, when the fast train from London made 
Bellingham its first stop, and know very well that his identity 
had been disclosed by the landlord to the three Commercials 
who had amved at th« Sun on the previous day, it seemed 
desirable to him not in enferge from his bedroom until these 
fellow-guests had departed on their several errands. He 
timed his appearance in the coffee-room well, but Re had 
reckoned without his host. Mr. Wick, i^roprietor of the 
Sun, and also its chef, nof only fried tbr him four rashers 
of bacon, two eggs, two sausages, and a tomato, with his own 
far from fair hands, but elected to carry this slight repast 
into the coffee-room as well, and to sfand over the Chief 
Inspector while he ate it. Simply cltid iil a stained pair of 
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gray slacks and a dirty vest, he leaned his hairy arms on the 
back of a chair, and entertained Hemingway with an account 
of his own career, inviting, at the same time, any interesting ^ 
confidences* Hemingway might feel encouraged to repose in 
him. But as the Chief Inspector’^ only contribution to the 
conversation took the form of an earnestly worded piece of 
advice, to the effect thaf he should never show himself to his 
clients for fear of putting them off their food, he took 
himself off at last, leaving Hemingway to drink a third cup 
of welhswectened tea, and to persue the columns of his 
chosen newspaper. 

He left the inn a little while before the I ondon train was 
due, and walked through the town towards the station. 
He found South Stret't extremely congested, with various 
persons trying to park their cars against Kie kerb, and 
holding up all the tnilfic while they performed their com- 
plicated e\oliitions; and when lie reached the market-place 
he discovered the reason for all this activity. Wednesday 
was Bellingham's market-dav, and the wTJe sejuare was 
crowded with omnibuses, stalls, vociferous merchants, and 
keen shoppers. E\^er> branch of trade seemed to be repr«f- 
sented, from a stall displaying bric-a-brac* to one presided 
over by a .stout individual invitingly slapped a large and 
bright yellow object, ^tentonoiisly proclaiming: “Had- 
dOCK^ haddOCKS, haddOCKS!^' 

Hemingvv'av, threading hl^ way through the crow'd, came 
upon Ahby Dcarham, w]k> w^a* carrying a basket already 
overflowing and who seemed to btf in attendance on her 
aunt. She greeted him with htT unaffected friendliness. 
^‘Hallp! Whatever arc you doing here? Are you marketing?” 

•“Ko, but I can sec I ought to be,” he repligjj. 

“Well, you Ttally do pick up the most marvellous 
bargains sometimes. Everyone alw’-ays comes in on market- 
day: it’s one of the done thing.s. If you happen to like goats’ 
milk chtesc, th(‘ Women’s Institute, over there, beside the 
fruit-and-vegetables#have got some, which my aunt brought , 
in and ” 
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Hemingway waited expectantly, but it was rapidly borrife 
in upon him thftt Miss Dearham had suddenly lost interest 
in him. iShe appeared to have caught sight of a heavenly 
vision, and was staring beyond the Chief Iftspector, an 
expression of fond idiooy upon her countenance. Turning 
his head, he perceived that young Mr. Haswell was bearing 
down upon them, looking quite as foolish as Miss Dearham^ 
and evenjnore oblivious of his surroundings. ‘T thought 
you’d be hare!” he said. 

‘‘Charles, you are dreadful!’’ said Miss Dearham, in a 
besotted voice. “You ought to he working!” 

The Chief Inspector, realizing that he was intruding into 
an idyll, and that rwo ar least of Thornden’s detectives had 
abandoned the search foi truth, w'lthdrew without excuse or 
leave-taking, and proceeded on his w'ay to the station. 

The train was just pulling out of ft w’lien he reached it, and 
he met Inspector Harbottle in the station-yard. The Inspector 
came striding briskly towards him. “You win, Chief!” 
he said. 

“Well, I hope 1 shall, but I’m not liking it much at the 
^moment,” replied Hemimnvay, disappointingly unenthu- 
siastic. “Was it the date?” 

“It was. The Superintendent had Acton stay on. He says 
you’re a wonder, sir.” 

“He’s ml‘^taken. How^'wer, I’m glad there's something I’ve 
managed to spot.” 

“Anything gone WTong?i’ asked the Inspector anxiously. 

“No, but I’m getting to be ani oyed w^ith myself. I don’t 
deny that that letter sfreftgihens my case a lot, but the one 
thing I want I’m damned if I know w'hcre to look for!” 

“The gun,”^said Harbottle. “I’ve been wondering about 
that all the way down from towm. I do»’t see that we’ve a 
hope of finding it, but 1 think yoil’ve^goi enough on Plen- 
meller to justify you making an arrest. What did the doctor 
say about the stains on the carpet? * 

“Oh, they’re blood all right! Same group as Warrenby’s, 
too. The doctor got hold of thi collJr h& was wearir^g when 
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he was shot: that was bloodstained, of course. And. I took 
, those papers round to Cbupland last night, gnd he was quite 
sure two letters at least were missing. That’s all rijjht, as far 
as it goes, bat neither the bloodstains nor the missing letters 
incriminates Plenmeller. 1 rather toped I might be able to 
establish that he came down Wood Lane c.fter the Vicar’s 
wife did. Do you remember Carsethorn saying that one of 
the villagers had seen them both coming away, from The 
Cedars on Saturday? Well, I sent Carsethorn out to 
Thornden after you left yesterday^ to talk to this character.” 

^‘No good?” 

‘T wouldn’t go so far as to say that exactly. I should say, 
from what Carsethorn told me about a highly exasperating 
interview, that Plenmeller did come into the High Street 
later than Mrs. Cliburn, but as the old mar|» contradicted 
himself three times, nftt to mention remembering what 
happened, because of its having been at that exact moment 
that something else happened, only, when he came to think 
it over, that w'asn’t on Saturday, but on Thursday — ^well, you 
know the sort of thing! — he isn’t the kind of witness anyone 
would want to call.” 

‘‘We’ll do without him, then,” said the. Inspector, in 
heartening tone. “Hallo! Market-day?” 

“Yes. I ran into Miss Dcarham and young Huswell on 
my way to the slanon — ^\"ery far gone, botli of them!— and 1 
gather the better part of I'hornden’s in the town. V^e’ll skirt 
round the side, or I may be njgde to buy a goats’ milk 
cheese.” 

The Inspector had no idea wh>*his chief should be made 
to buy cheese of any kind, but he forbore to enquire into 
th# maTter, suspecting him of ill-timed levity. Together they 
circumvented the ^market-place, and began *to make their 
way down South Street.* • 

“What docs the Colonel feel about it?” asked Harbottle. 

“Oh, Ije thinks it’s doubtful! That isn’t worrying me. I 
know Plenmeller did^it, but I don’t like a case that rests only 
on circumstantial Cvicknce.*’’ 
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“A lot of murder-iases do,” Harbottle ventured to pointi 
out. 

“Well, jt this one does, I can see tnyself getting unpopular 
with the D.P.P. over this. I wouldn’t mind so mwch with the 
ordinary run of criminals, but we’re not dealing with that kind. 
Our interesting friend is too clever to take any chances with.” 

“Well, what do you Hallo, th^rc he is!” 

“Wliere?” 

• 

'‘Just gonainto that bank/’ replied the Inspector, nodding 
towards a building a few yards farther down the street. “He 
didn’t look as if he was worrying much, I must say. It beats 

me how a chap can ” He broke off, for he perceived 

that his Chief was not attending to him. 

Hemingv^^ay had, in fact, stopped in front of a linen- 
draper’s shop^ a most peculiar look on his face, his eyes a 
little narrowed. Surprised, the Inspector said: “\X' hat’s the 
matter, sir?” 

His attention recalled, Hemingway looked at him. 
“Horace, I’ve got it'” he said. “Come on!” 

Wholly at sea, the Inspector followed him down the street, 
and into the bank. 

The bank was, as crowded as the rest of Bellingham, most 
of those waiting in queues before the various cashier’s 
guichets being house^\i\es, much encumbered by baskets 
and parcels, Gavin Plenmeller had not joined ary of the 
queues, but was writing a Jieque at c^nc ot the tables pro\idcd 
for that purpose His back was turned to the door, and, 
after a ciuick glance at him, the Ch'»T Inspector stepped up to 
the broad counter, and ruthlessly interrupted a cashiei who 
was enga^^ in counting thick wads of dirty-looking notes, 
behind a notice which gave customers to understand Jthatjiie 
was in balk, ind must not be disturljed. Upon being 
accosted, he began, in ropressive acejnts, to request the 
Chief Inspector to go to the next desk. However, Heming^ 
way had thrust his card under the grille, and the mscription 
it bore worked like a charm. The cashier abandoned his 
calculajions, and looked a startlcil enepir/. 
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‘‘Any one witn tne managerr' asJcea Memmgway. 

“No, I don’t think — ^ That is to say, I’Jl go and- 

“That’s all right,” said? Hemingway cheerfully. I^e nodded < 
towards a f^Dsted glass^door. “That his office?” 

<‘Yes, but ” 

“Thanks!” said Hemingway, and turned, just as Plen- 
,meller got up from the. writing-table, and came towards the 
counter. 

The Inspector, bewildered, but very much ©n the alert, 
thought that there was sometliingi more than natural surprise 
in Plenmeller’s face. He gave no melodramatic start, but he 
seemed to stiffen, like an animal freezing, and the Inspector 
saw a muscle twitch in his cheek. The next moment the 
faintly sneering smile had curled his mouth, and he said 
coolly: “If it isn’t Scotland Yard again! Qood-moming, 
gentlemen! Is there anything I can do for you?” 

“Yes, there’s something I want to ask you,” responded 
Hemingway affably. “It’s a lucky thing 1 caught sight of you. 
Not but what it’s a bit too crowded here for taste. Let’s 
go into tlie manager’s office!” 

“I’m entirely at your disposal, but may I suggest that the 
King’s Head is just across the stieet? I can’t.help ieeling lhal; 
the manager might not vie^v with fa\our an in\'asion of his 
sanctum. It you don’t mind waiting until I’ve cashed this 
cheque-f — ” 

“From the look of things, that’ll be twenty minutes at 
least, and I’m in a hurry. I daresay the manager won’t 
object,” said Hemingway, edging him Rewards the glass door. 

Plenmellcr checked, found the Inspector immediately 
behind him, and shot a quick, searching glance at Heming- 
way. Kis brows went up. “Is it so urgent?” he asked lightlv. 

“Just a point I’^e an idea you may be able' to clear up for 
me,” replied Hemingway, opening the glass door, and 
pushing him into the room beyond it. 

The njanager was seated at a large knee-hole desk, the 
cashier to whom Hemingway had spoken at his elbow. He 
looked up over the #op 6f his spectacles, by no . means 
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pleased jpy the unceremonioi^ entrance of three uninvited 

• persons. ‘‘Mr. IJ^enmeller?*’ he said| surprised. He glanced 

* from Harfeottle to Hemingway, and then at the card in his 

hand. ‘‘Chief Inspector — er — ^Hemingway? You wish to 
see mifr^ ^ 

“Propgrly speaking, it’s Mr. Plenmeller who wishes to 
see you,” said Hemingway. “He deposited a package with 
you on Monday, for safe-keeping, and now he wants to 
show me what’s in it . — Take him, Harbottle!” 


“But how did you know, Chief?” Harbottle demanded, 
when at last he foun^l himself alone with the Chief Inspector. 

“I didn’t,” replied Hemingway calmly. “I took a chance 
on it.” 

“Took You never!” said Hafbottle, with conviction. 

A look of foreboding crept into his face. “You aren’t going 
to tell me it was this flair of yours?” he said imploringly. 

“I oughtn’t to have to tell you!” retorted Hcming^;v''ay. 
“Not but what there was a bit more to it than that,” he added 
f ruth fully. “In fact, I ought to have tumbled to it before I 
Actually did. I ^old the Chief Constable yesterday that if 
this were London I should be nosing round the safe- 
deposits, and why I didn’t carry straight on from there, and 
think of bank-strongrooms, I »"an’t tell you.” 

“Everyone was talking you silly,” suggested the Inspector 
h^pfully. ^ 

“Very likely! And^if I have a. y lip from you, my lad, 
you’ll be sorry!” 

“I get^o the way of repeating the things you say, sir,” 
explained the Inspector. “But do you mean that just because 
I told you Plenmeller had gone into the^bank you guessed 
he’d deposited that Colt tl^^re?” 

“Well, no, not ciuitc,” confessed Hemingw^ay. “When 
you told me that, it came to me u* a flash that h^ was just 
coming out of a hank when I happened to run into him here 
on Monday morning. Putting %wo >rid*two together, and 
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taking into account the psychology of Mr. Gavin Pl^nmeller, 
it seemed fairly safe to trust my instinct.” - 

“Good lord!” ejaculated the Inspector. ‘'And wVere would 
you have h^en if he hadn’t deposited the Colt in the bank?” 

“Exactly where I am now. I should have arrest:e\l him 
anyhow. But the instant he set eyes on me I4cnew I was right. 
He’s a good actor, buf seeing .me in the bank gave him the 
nastiest shock he’s had — so far.” 

“But to rush it like that !” said Harbottle, his respect 

for forms and ceremonies considerably shocked. “Pushing 
into the manager’s office without a by your leave, and telling 
him lies about Plenmellcr’s wanting to show you the contents 
of a package you'd no proof was in the bank at all! You 
ought to have had a warrant!” 

“Yes, that’s where I think quicker than you do, Horace. 
You try getting a warAnt to search a bank! First, you’ve 
got to put up a strong case, then you’ve got to get authority 
to make the manager disclose that he has received a package 
from your suspect, and after that you’ve got fo apply for a 
special warrant, and lastly, just to round things off, you’ve 
got to wait for three days after you’ve presented it before 
you can execute the warrant! Thanks, T’ve had some! 
Meanwhile, Mr, Gavin Plenmcller gets wind of what you’re 
up to, and thinks up an ingenious stalemate. No, the proper 
thing to do was to rock him right off his balance.” 

“He couldn’t have done anything,” argued the Inspector. 
“Wc could have had him watchcf], and the bank too.” 

“We could, of course, but there’s something you’re 
forgetting, Horace. Two things, iiffact.” ^ 

“What arc they?” asked the Inspector, frowning. 

“ AljTthat hanging about would have been a bad curtain. 
If you hadn’t got 'i silly prejudice against the theatre, you’d 
know that. And ori top of that,^’ said the Chief Inspector 
comfortably, “I^ve got a fortnight’s leave due to me on 
Saturday I had to force the pace!” 
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